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Current Literature, in America, has generally been forced 
to depend, for criticism, upon personal partiality or personal 
spleen. We have had very little reviewing on principle ; al- 
most none with the pure motive of building up a sound and 
healthful literature for our country, by cultivating merit, cor- 
recting erratic genius, abasing assumption and imposture, and 
insisting on the fundamental importance of certain great ele- 
ments, without which no literature can be either beneficial or 
enduring. Our reviews have, accordingly, exercised very lit- 
tle influence over public taste. They have been rather tol- 
erated than approved ; and, for the most part, have led a very 
precarious existence, rather as attempts than as achievements; 
creditable make-believes; tolerable domestic imitations of 
the imported article ; well enough in their way, but untrust- 
worthy for opinion, and worthless for taste. Their reviewals 
of cotemporary authors have too commonly been a mere daub- 
ing of untempered mortar, or else a deliberate assault, with 
intent to kill. In either case the reviewer has betrayed him- 
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self, as writing, not for the public, but for the satisfaction or 
the irritation of the author; and the game of mock review- 
ing has become as notorious as that of mock auctions. The 
intelligent public hears the hammering and the outcry, but has 
got used to it, and passesby. Nobody’s opinion of a book is 
the more or less favorable for anything that can be said in this 
or that periodical. If a reviewal appears, it is at once under- 
stood that some friendly Mzcenas has elaborated three sheets 
of tender concern for the sale of Mr. Plume’s new Poem, and 
has bribed the Editor of “ The Ephemeral” to print it, by plac- 
ing it, gratuitously, at his service, and purchasing a number 
of copies ; or that, by a similar arrangement, Mr. Penn’s par- 
ticular enemy, an old college rival, has found vent for a long- 
fermenting heartfull of malice, in a criticism of Penn’s maiden 
romance, which lacks nothing but a little imitative wit and 
pungency to make its borrowed formalisms a tolerable carica- 
ture of Jeffrey. Who cares for a volume of such mere pufis 
and invectives? The review comes quarterly, and is taken 
benevolently. and read skippingly, and paid for grumblingly ; 
but it drags on from year to year without expiring, for several 
reasons ; for, in the first place. everybody contributes to it, 
and wants to Jay up his own trash in a convenient form; and 
then, everybody that do n’t contribute has a friend that does, 
and would n’t like to seem indifferent to a friend’s lucubra- 
tions ; and lastly, everybody else that subscribes, does it for 
the encouragement of American manufactures, or because he 
is aware that it looks respectable to have a review somewhere 
at hand, in his parlor. Ah! how very differently an old sub- 
scriber takes to his “ Blackwood,” or his “ Edinburgh.” There 
is a welcome for the genuine article, which can no more be 
mistaken than the warm shake of the hand, and the illuminated 
stare, with which we make a time-honored friend at home ina 
minute. “Here it comes, true to the day,” shouts the sub- 
scriber, as he wheels the great chair to the parlor grate, and 
snatches Maga from the grinning negro, who hands it in, with 
the air of a Pharisee doing a good action—* here ’s old Ebony! 
‘andles, Pompey! Mary, my dear, bring my paper-knife! 
now for Kit North! Why, no! buff and blue, after all— 
well, it’s the Edinburgh, and we'll have something about 
France and Louis Napoleon; let ’s see how the world goes.” 
Who has not been actor, or spectator, in scenes like this ? But 
now for a picture even more likely to be recognized. “Who 
rung the door-bell, Pompey ?” “ Nobody, sir, but a boy with 
a book ; I left it in the entry, sir.” “ Left it in the entry— 
blockhead, why did n’t ye bring it here!” “La! papa,” says 
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Miss Mary, “ ’t was nothing but the National Review; Pom- 
pey knows you never read it.” — dear!” responds the 
old worthy—* well, child, let ’s have a game of chess.” Amer- 
ican periodic “* literature is, verily, in a flourishing condition. 

So it must be, however, till our periodicals become some- 
thing more than repositories of sophomorical eulogy, or rib- 
aldry, upon literary toys and trifles. Reviews are superfluous, 
except as they represent a want, which they undertake to sup- 
ply, from competent resources, and in an earnest spirit of ac- 
complishing an honorable purpose. We make no apology, 
therefore, for becoming reviewers, when we acknowledge our 
earnest hope, not only that we may do something to assist the 
literary and theological studies of Anglo-American Church- 
men, but that we may make the voice of the Church more 
audible to the American public in general, and thus may ex- 
ercise, for the benefit of popular authors, some salutary influ- 
ence upon public taste. Our mission—to borrow a little cant 
from the times—is, indeed, rath er religious than literary; yet, 
in an age when literature mi ikes very free with religion, we 
must be pardoned for supposing that religion owes some atten- 
tion to literature. We grant - ie we have little taste for pop- 
ular criticism, and if anybody chooses to assert that we are 
not qualified critics, we Col cede it entirely. A critic of 
popul: w writers should undoubtedly be totus in his, and we con- 
fess ourselves, almost totus in ais. A critic should have no 
sick folk to visit, no sad folk to comfort, no heavy-laden to 
minister unto; he should have no babes to christen, no couples 
to marry, no sermons to prepare, no disciples to teach; above 
ill, he should have no ie ismodic door-bell, with its perpetual 
dingle-dingle communicating perpetual breaks, dashes, and 
disconnections to his pen ; = to all such disqualifications, 
with others, we plead guilty, still devoutly hoping that we shall 
never be disposed to exchange the wear and tear of this kind 
of life for the fairest ideal of literary seclusion of which we 
ever dreamed. And yet we grant the critic’s to be no igno- 
ble, albeit an “ ungentle craft.” Our views 5 of its importance 
are very hich, and we consider the devotion of enthusiasm its 
just demand. Let him only be allowed a critic who ean sit, like 
Pygmalion, studying be auty by the day's work, in lonely rap- 
ture, alike imperturbable and undisturbed; or give him the 
name, who can bend, as we once beheld an anatomist, over a 
putrid corpse, cutting and sawing with intense satisfaction, 
and wholly ob! 
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»blivious of his nose. A wrens we allow, must 
be, both actively and passively, an abstrac ; he must be 
‘an honest chronicler, like Griifith,” if he wou! id y prove 
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A speaker of men’s living actions, 
And keep true honor from corruption ; 
and yet, in order thereto, he must first be like Burton, “a mere 
spectator of other men’s fortunes and adventures, and how 
they play their parts.” It is true that to most of these de- 
mands we are wanting; yet our apology for taking up a pop- 
ular work, now and then, in a critical vein, shall be offered 
in pleading an abstraction of another kind. We are free, at 
least, from that literary contact which has infected American 
reviewers so generally, with the malady of which we com- 
plain, and which necessarily breeds selfish and personal feel- 
ings of affection or of hate. We know not the literary world, 
except from a distant view, and have nothing in common with 
its alms or its occupations; but we think it high time that the 
literary world should learn that Churchmen are, in a very large 
proportion, their readers and book-buyers, and that the tastes 
and principles of Churchmen have as good a right to be res- 
pected as those of Puritans and Socialists. It is in this re- 
lation to our subject that we have taken up the clever and 
popular writings of Hawthorne; and we propose to consider 
them, without any attempt to give them a formal review, just 
in the free and conversational manner which is permitted to 
table-talk or social intercourse ; and if we can thus afford our 
author a candid exhibition of the impressions he is producing 
on a large, but quiet portion of the community, and prompt 
him to a future career more worthy of their entire regard, we 
shall feel that we have done the State, as well as the Church, 
some service; and no anxiety for our reputation as crit- 
ics shall spoil our appetite for a smoking plum-pudding at 
Christmas. 

In taking up Mr. Hawthorne’s volumes, we are happy to 
particularize our general professions of impartiality, and to 
describe ourselves as heartily his well-wishers, knowing no- 
thing either of him or his works, beyond what is patent to all 
men, in his own published confessions, or in other publications 
of the popular character. True we must own toa little preju- 
dice against him, as a conspicuous member of the Bay School, 
but, in counterpoise, we must put in a profession of a specific 
feeling in his favor, as at all events one of the best of them, 
the very Irving of Down-East. He is one of the few Bays 
whose freest egotism seldom moves our disgust, and whom 
we are, in truth, disposed to thank for gossiping at random 
about himself and friends, as if every one knew both him and 
them, and were anxiously watching them with telescopes and 
lorgnettes. In fact, we were particularly interested in his 
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graphic description of that ancient seat of witchcraft in which 
he tells us he was born, for having had forefathers of our own 
among the broad-banded and steeple-crowned worthies of old 
Salem, we were glad to learn, more than geographies and 
gazetteers are wont to tell us, of its appearance and present 
condition. Nay, we began to feel a degree of cousinty with 
our author, in spite of ourselves, when, in an old family record 
of a marriage not very —s connected with our own ex- 
istence, we found the name of his ancestor, Colonel Ha- 
thorn, familiarly mentioned, pe those of other Salemites 
who hasted to the wedding, in the year of Grace 1713, and 
were there gravely lectured, over their sack-posset, by godly 
Master Noyes, the Puritan parson. With such, and many 
other feelings in our author’s favor, we take up his works. In 
fact, who can resist a pleasant influence in his behalf, exhal- 
ing from his very name, redolent as it is of guilelessness and 
spring-tide, and rich with associations derived from old bal- 
lads and madrigals that celebrate the garden-like agriculture of 
England? In faint suggestiveness too of “ Hawthornden,” 
it has a flavor of Scots poesy and A a English drama; of 
Drummond and of Jonson; and if some patriot Pope or 
Gifford wants a name whose easy subrie ity of pronunciation 
just suits a flowing line, who would not wish that Hawthorne's 
might be paired with Irving’s, as indissolub ly as Beaumont’s 
with Fletcher’s, and that the twain might be free ly allowed to 
rank as the lucida sidera of our literary horizon? It is not 
for want of a predisposition to admire and praise our author 
and his performances, that we shall be obliged to say many 
things in a different humor. 

Mr. Hawthorne must be now in the middle-way of his life, 
and we are glad to learn, by a morning paper of the day on 
which we write this paragraph, that both he and Mr. Long- 
fellow have bought farms in Berkshire, Massachusetts, which 
will necessarily keep them, for a good part of the year, about 
as distant from Boston as the limits of the Bay State will al- 
low. These two fine specimens of the Eastern School, in 
poetry and prose, seem to have been, in some degree, yoke- 
fellows, from the start. They are both set down, by Mr. 
Griswold, as born in 1807, and the *y seem to have been class- 
mates at Bowdoin College, in 1825. In more than one of his 
works, Mr. Hawthorne has fos a disposition to make no 
secret of his intimate relations with Longtellow, and of his 
familiar visits to the poet’s charming domestic circle ; and we 
can easily conceive that it is with much of brotherly feeling 
that these distinguished gentlemen are now turning themselves 
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into a pair of metaphorical farmers, among the turnips and 
pigs of Berkshire. As an author, Mr. Haw thorne’s name came 
before the public, for the first time, in 1837, when the first vol- 
ume of his “Twice Told Tales” was collected from maga- 





zines and other periodicals, and given to the world under its | 
very appropriate, and not infelicitous title. A second volume 
appeared in 1842; and he has since published “ The Journal 4 


of an African cruiser,” and “ Mosses from an old Manse.” 
His last production is “ The Scarlet Letter,” which appears 
to have been commenced only as one tale of a series, similar 
to those of his former books, but which is expanded to a little 
book of itself, and comes forth as “a romance,” with a more 
ambitious appearance than belongs to any of its predecessors. 
As its author has freely indulged in autobiography, we shall 
be pardoned for presenting our readers with a few particulars 
derived from that source, and from others of a similar kind. 
Mr. Bancroft, it would seem, procured him the post of “ Sur- 
veyor of the port of Salem,” the duties of which are very 
amusingly described in his introduction to the “Scarlet Letter.” 
After three years of public employment, the change of Ad- 
ministration, in 1849, remitted him, in company with many 
other patriotic public servants, to “ the shades of private life,’ 
and he appears to have resumed his literary occupations, in 
consequence of this alteration in his circumstances. At some 
former period, since his leaving college, he has managed to 
spend three years of his life in an old New England parson- 
age, which fell vacant by the demise of its more appropriate 
tenant, the last of a long succession of village pastors, which 
evidently began with a Calvinistic dynasty, and died out in a 
Socinian one. To this residence in a decayed mansion, we 
owe “the Mosses from an old Manse,” a very euphonious ti- 
tle certainly, although, to let the “ Mosses” alone, we are dis- 
ey .d to doubt whether the house from which the "y came was 
“ Manse,” any more than its departed occupants ‘would have 

ne eer themselves Scotch presbyterians. However, we 
wish our author had never found worse quarters ; but the life 
of a Bay writer generally leads us somewhere into a mist, and 
we accordingly encounter an intimation that “the Brook- | 
farm community, at West Roxbury,” was once the wiser and 

richer for Mr. Hawthorne’s residence among them, as a prac- 

tical disciple of Owen, Fourier, and St. Simon! In his own 

volumes we find plaintive allusions to the fact; and, as Mr. 

Griswold’s biographical sketch does not pretend to make it a 

secret, we have only to congratulate our author upon the 

timely disbanding of the phalansteries, into which he had suf- 
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fered himself to be enrolled. Like other “ Boston Notions,” 
the community at Brook-farm has had its day, and its former 
associates, as we learn, have passed into various phases of sub- 
sequent existence, most of them running the restless round of 
enthusiasm, and finding themselves at last, some Quakers and 
some Papists, some believing nothing at all, and some trying 
to believe everything. We bespeak indulgence, however, for 
our author, whom some will be inclined to censure unduly tor 
the company he has kept. Our readers have probably no idea 
of the way in which such experiments are regarded at the 
seat of Mutual Admiration. ‘There, where every man isa 
gospel unto himself, and where the necessity of a new reve- 
lation, suited to the age, is the only admitted doctrine of re- 
ligion, a graduate of Brook-farm would be regarded with par- 
ticular consideration, as an experimental philosopher ; and we 
doubt not that he has accordingly made considerable figure 
in the charmed circle, and is the more looked up to for his ac- 
quaintance with the interior of a community, compared with 
which a madhouse should be regarded as a University. Mr. 
Hawthorne has too much good taste to tell us of the degree 
of consideration to which he has been borne by his real talent 
and peculiar qualifications, among his literary friends; but he 
spares no ¢ ncomium when he takes an opportunity to men- 
tion the names of Alcott, Thoreau, Lowell, Hillard, and a 
Mr. Ellery Channing of Assabeth, whose classic refinement, 
subtile intellect, poetic sentiment and what not, are never 
sparingly attested, although it is impossible for us to conjec- 
ture what these respectable persons may have to do with either 
the “Old Manse” or “The Scarlet Letter,” to justify their 
being mentioned in one, or both, in a manner so unusual that 
we are led to suppose them heroes of the narrative, or else to 
lament our own ignorance of their possible celebrity. The 
only direct allusion to his own rank, into which our author is 
betrayed by the habits of his School, occurs, if we rightly 
recollect, in the introduction to his last work, where he naively 
confesses his surprise that the clerks and tide-waiters at the 
Custom-house evinced no sense of his literary importance 
when he came among them, and, as “ Surveyor of the port,” 
undertook to show them that “a man of thought, fancy, and 
sensibility, may at any time be a man of affairs.” To our 
homely ideas, it would be something to the purpose if Mr. 
Hawthorne could show a dignified precedent for his life at 
Brook-farm ; but, with an evident fear that his Custom-house 
life would be most likely to imperil his caste in “the circle,” 
he goes on to remember that Burns was an exciseman, and 
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Chaucer a comptroller of the wool-tax, and smuggles in the 
conclusion that “they were each of them a Custom-house offi- 
cer in his day, as well as himself.” After this consoling discov- 
ery of a literary warrant for his employment, it is pleasing to 
find that Mr. Hawthorne allowed his name to be grossly 
marked on boxes of herrings, and bags of coffee, and quintals 
of codfish, in due course of trade, with a praiseworthy effort 
to maintain a sublime indiflerence to the fact that the same 
had been “blazoned abroad on title-pages.” It will illustrate 
what we have heretofore said of the Trimontane horizon, if 
we proceed to quote our author’s lament over the indifference 
with which Salem tax-gatherers daily accosted him, when com- 
pared with his experiences in Boston. “It is a good lesson, 
though it may often be a hard one,” says he, “ for a man who 
has dreamed of literary fame, and of making for himself a 
rank among the world’s dignitaries by such means, to step 
aside, out of the narrow circle in which his claims are recog- 
nized, and to find how utterly void of significance beyond that 
circle, is all that he achieves, and all he aims at!” We waive 
allusion to this use of the word dignitaries, which might alarm 
a Sidney Smith or a Milman, with fears that Mr. Hawthorne 
was looking to a stall at their side, but we must be allowed a 
laugh at the downright Bostonian character of this whole ex- 
tract. Who but one of the circle could ever have entered a 
Custom-house with so many thoughts of literature? Surely, 
had we been so fortunate in our lay experiences, as to have 
got that Surveyorship, and had we enjoyed twice the reputa- 
tion that even the “'T'wice Told Tales” could give, it does 
seem to us there would have been no great hardship in enter- 
ing at once upon our duties, without a thought of being saluted 
either as a Burns or a Chaucer in disguise. It strikes us, 
moreover, that we should have pushed in among the herrings, 
and scored our democratic name upon the gunny-bags, with- 
out any of our author’s misgivings that we were throwing 
away valuable autographs. We are sure that nothing could 
have been harder to endure with gravity, than a salaam to 
our authorship from the deputy-surveyors and inspectors. 
Tare and trett should be the only literary associations with 
such officials, and red tape and sealing-wax the nearest ap- 
proach to “books and stationery” which we could wish from 
them. How it should be “a hard lesson” to become a witness 
of their simple devotion to their business, and to find one’s self 
not half so important to them as their next meal, we are at 
loss to conjecture. What should they have done to soothe 
our author’s feelings, or to acquit themselves of insensibility ? 
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We really can think of no ceremony that would have relieved 
him, short of that for making a Grand Mamamouchi, in Mo- 
liere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. The fact is, a Bay-writer is 
too commonly afflicted with a painful sense of literary conse- 
quence ; he lives among imaginary Boswells; he feels that 
eating, drinking, sleeping and snoring with him are a virtual 
biography ; and the tincture of this spirit which amuses us in 
Hawthorne, is merely a proof of the intensity with which it per- 
vades the School to which he belongs. 

Still another illustration of the School may be found in our 
author’s elaborate remarks upon himself, under the ingenious 
paronyme of “ Mons. de |’ Aubépine.” We think far more 
highly of Hawthorne than he does of himself, judging by the 
reflection which we find in his own mirror. “ He occupies,’ 
says he, “an unfortunate position, between the transcendent- 
alists, (who, under one name or another, have their share in 
all the current literature of the world,) and the great body of 
pen-and-ink men, who address the intellect and sympathies of 
the multitude. If not too refined, at all events too remote, too 
shadowy and unsubstantial in his mode of development to suit 
the taste of the latter class, and yet too popular to satisfy the 
spiritual or metaphysical requisitions of the former, he must 
necessarily find himself without an audience, except here and 
there an individual, or possibly an isolated clique.” Pooh, 
pooh! Mr. Hawthorne, are you in earnest, or are you not ? 
If not—why, in the name of sense, stand whining about Mons. 
de |’ Aubépine’s unpopularity,when you know that Hawthorne’s 
books are fairly thumbed to pieces by the readers of all circula- 
ting libraries, and that ev erybody is disposed to like them and to 
buy them ; if you are, pray throw away your transcendentalism, 
and your sympathetic ink, your refinement and your remote- 
ness, your circle and your Clique, and come down to flesh and 
blood, and live, and act, and talk like other men, and we as- 
sure you, you have talents that will take care of themselves, 
yes, and give you returns in hard cash besides, to stock that 
Berkshire farm! Forgive the matter-of-fact suggestion ; but 
we live in “a bank-note world,” and must sometimes conde- 
scend to men whose “talk is of bullocks.” In our opinion, a 
little less starch and cambric and a little more bone and sinew, 
would be the thing for many a clever fellow in the Bay me- 
tropolis who is always “dying of a rose in aromatic pain ; 
and we never hear a really gifted man talking in this vein of 
Mons. de |’ Aubépine, without longing to make so bold as to 
ask him to a bit of roast beef and a bottle of brown stout, in 
a plain, family way, with a benevolent idea of invigorating 
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his constitution in time to prevent the process of evaporative 
dissolution. 

We have done ourselves injustice, if, in.our free-spoken at- 
tempts to expose the unhappy effects of the School upon Mr. 
Hawthorne’s originally fine powers, we have shown any lack 
of regard for his genius, in itself considered. Far more should 
we deprecate any appearance of personal disrespect; and 
we trust our good humored purpose inthe banter we have 
indulged, will not be misinterpreted. We are sorry, and we 
own it, to see so really fine a mind, so much provincialized ; 
and we speak the more earnestly, because we are sure that 
were he only a little less of a man than we think him to be, he 
could not but have become much more intensely so, and because 
we fear that this provincialism is, even now, likely to increase 
upon him. But to prove how exceedingly we were taken 
with him, at first sight, we must acknowledge that we were 
ignorant of the existence of so clever a writer, until we came 
across his “Celestial Railroad,” in the columns of a newspa- 
per. Such genuine grit, in so perishable a form, arrested our 
attention in no ordinary degree ; and it was not until we had 
shown about our discov ery among our friends, that we found 
we were merely admiring what everybody seemed toknow. It 
is a humorous and satirical vision of a modern railway, erected 
on the route of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Was ever a happier 
thought, except the original? The story has all the humor of 
travesty, with nothing of its vulgar poverty of invention; and 
one is made to feel as if he were whisking in cars over the 
weary lengths which Christian once plodded on foot, and 
observing everywhere the effects of the nineteenth century, 
upon antiquated places and fashions. The “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” in spite of its doctrinal errors, is a prodigy of literature. 
It is the one pnatanne which flings back the sneer—ne sutor 
ultra cre tinker stick to his kettle. To ignore 
it as the work of an illiterate enthusiast, is no longer possible ; 
it is a classic of the language ; part of that great store of lit- 
erary material, which has so inwrought itself with the pro- 
ductions of other men’s minds, that it is the hypothesis of the 
entertainment to be derived from general reading. A chance- 
begotten thing it may be; such a progeny as morbid religion 
and erratic genius never r procreated before, and can never by 
any luck, repeat ; but here it is, not only living, but immor- 
tal. Hawthorne’s “Railroad” assumes that no one who reads 
the English language can be ignorant of the original, and 
so it is: nor can we say a better thing of the parody, than that 
it deserves to become a perpetual pendant to its archetype. 
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We should imagine it the most natural production of our 
author’s genius, which his books contain. It seems to have 
proceeded from the man himself, in a happy moment of ob- 
livious indifference to his School, and his circle; for strange 
to say, it satirizes German rationalism, transcendentalism, and 
all the varieties of dreamy irreligion, for habitual encourage- 
ment of which, the School are so notorious. It is one of the 
cleverest, best sustained, and most ingenious specimens of 
quiet satire to be found in our language. 

To Hawthorne, if we judge him in his best mood, may justly 
be ascribed the merit of reflective powers habitually active, 
connected with a style that is taking, apparently unstudied, 
and generally perspicuous and expressive. He has been com- 
pared with Irving; but though in some respects he is not 
injured by the experiment, he must be considered, in others, 
as decidedly inferior. Irving is the better artist, and that not 
only in the choice of words, but in the arrangement of details, 
the production of effect, and the breadth and completeness of 
design ; but had Hawthorne the taste and discrimination, and 
something more of the instinctive delicacy of Irving, we are 
not sure that the latter would long be left lonely in his preémi- 
nence. We are confirmed in these impressions by the opinions 
expressed in a very favorable critique of “the Mosses from 
an old Manse,” which appeared a few years ago in a Euro- 
pean Periodical.* The reviewer considers Hawthorne's style 
only occasionally comparable to that of Irving, but gives him 
credit for deeper thought. He is said to fail in character, and 
in verisimilitude ; not that his incidents are particularly im- 
probable, but that his leading ideas are extravagant, while he 
depends for effect upon a playful fancy and a charming con- 
trol of language. If this criticism be just, it points out one 
very great fault ; but from a Bay-writer we should naturally 
look for the non ben trovato precisely there, in personal char- 
acter, because the ideal of character, after which the imagin- 
ation of the School is perpetually straining, is essentially a 
false and unnatural one. Hence their humanities are the re- 
verse of human. A bewitching “ Birth-mark” on the cheek of 
Aylmer’s lovely wife—the print of some fairy’s tiny fingers 
who touched the sweet babe with benediction—becomes a 
torment to the husband who has a chemical devil in his head, 
and must needs devote soul and body to the erasure of the 
brilliant blemish, which consumes him the more, because but 
for it, his Georgiana would be an angel. This is the basis of 





* Blackwood, 1847. 
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one of Hawthorne’s unnatural stories, which the reviewer 
cites. With ordinary husbands such a blemish would become 
a beauty ; even a mole becomes proverbially attractive to a 
devoted lover: but with one who dreams of reconstructing 
society, and who would have men and women live as if the 
Fall were not a reality, we must not marvel that an Aylmer 
is a very plausible sort of a person. There is a good moral, 
however, in the result, for he succeeds triumphantly —so tri- 
umphantly that the lady dies of chemistry in the moment when 
her husband is shouting his raptures over the splendid ex- 
periment. What would Transcendentalism be at, but a simi- 
lar attempt to erase the outside birth-marks of humanity, 
which would end in destroying humanity itself! Then again, 
the reviewer cites the story entitled the “ Artist of the Beauti- 
ful,” in criticising which he labors under the same infelicitous 
ignorance of what a Bay-writer is thinking about. More 
than once he complains of an unintelligible sentence, without 
the least idea that he is censuring the vernacular of a School 
in which “ achieving the Beautiful,” is the daily eflort of every 
disciple ; and he seems equally surprised that the Promethean 
passion of the hero should exhaust itself in the creation of a 
mechanical butterfly, which might be the more becoming 
handiwork of a watchmaker and a Chinese painter of piths! 
But here again, as in the disappointing issue of the story, the 
spirit of the School is dominant over the genius of the author. 
He lives and breathes in an atmosphere where men and wo- 
men are wont to expend a fever of inspiration in the creation 
of just such butterflies, and where life itself is wasted in chas- 
ing them to destruction. 

We thank the Scottish critic for touching gently these faults 
in the tales of our clever countryman, while he goes on to 
commend his style as much better in the essays, and as not 
unworthy of Addison or Steele. Though he somewhat di- 
lutes this high compliment, afterwards, it is with a common 
reference to all correct writers in America. He thinks our 
purists are too pure, or rather too artificially so; much the 
same, we suppose, as a dentist’s teeth are more perfect than 
nature’s, and become repulsive for lack of those very ine- 
qualities which are graceful and life-like. Poor Jonathan! 
We despair of his ever learning to write the Janguage which 
he pronounces so ill; for if he exposes himself in the man- 
ner of Headley, its incurable vulgarity is cited as essential 
and instinctive ; while the mannerism of Channing and 
Ware is equally !aughed at, as the adoption of a schoolboy’s 
accuracy, for want of the confident, but careless art of a well- 
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bred man. It is curious to observe what minute blemishes, 
moreover, always strike an Englishman, in en American au- 
thor. The Blackwood critic, whom we have cited, though 
far enough above the spirit of picking motes out of Brother 
Jonathan’s eye, furnishes us not a little amusement, when we 
discover that without mentioning the alteration, he has slyly 
changed a baggage-car into a luggage-van, for the benefit 
of English travelers in Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Celestial Railroad.” 

Our readers must have felt that it is rather of our author’s 
School, than of him, that we have been disposed to complain ; 
for to it we have alike attributed the blemishes pointed out by 
ourselves and others. He is a writer, who, under other influ- 
ences, might have contributed to our literature a variety of 
sterling and valuable works, admitting of no dispute as to 
their merit, or who would have made even popular tales the 
vehicle of deep and earnest suggestion to the young, as well 
as of pure amusement to all classes. We would exhort him 
against becoming a trifler, as one who must give account for 
gifts that might be prolific of good to the world. If, even 
now, he would resolve to make his future career one of high 
moral principle, and to use his talents not so much for 
“ making himself a rank among the world’s dignitaries,” as 
for doing good in his day and generation, we know of no one 
more likely to succeed in becoming one of the world’s bene- 
factors, and gaining quite enough of its empty admiration 
beside. Not that we would have him change his songs into 
sermons, or his tales and romances into moral essays. We 
are not of those who question the utility of fairy fiction as the 
costume of severe and homely truth. Parable and allegory 
have been the vehicle of wisdom, among all cultivated na- 
tions; yes, of inspired wisdom, too; of Nathan’s rebuke, 
when he pointed the arrows of the Law at the sinner’s con- 
science, and of the love of Jesus Curist, when he opened to 
the sick and needy the healing waters of the Gospel. The 
principle thus established leaves nothing for the casuist to 
prescribe, but that stories should be always of moral benefit 
to those whole faculties of soul, and mind, and heart, with 
which Gop claims to be loved and served. Here is the stand- 
ard, therefore, by which we are to estimate the tale-writer. 
In the one case, he may be justly regarded as a preceptor 
who has mastered the difficult art of imparting instruction, 
with impressions of pastime, and who has managed to make 
even the recreations of the mind, subservient to its most la- 
borious exercises: in the other he is, in short, a nuisance in 
society, which it becomes the duty of good citizens to 
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abate. Let the father snatch the pestilent romance from the 
hands of the maiden and the boy, and give it to be ignomini- 
ously destroyed by the scullion: let the school-master weed 
the filthy pages out of desks and pockets, and give the lads a 
laugh at the bonfire they will create; and let the press ap- 
“saga itself as an engine of moral, as well as of mental! light, 

y such wise judicial censures, as shall fix all the ignominy of 
the scourge, the pillory, and the brand, upon the writer who 
panders to the brothel, and exhausts his powers in producing 
and sowing the seeds of incalculable evils to the souls of men 
and the structure of society. 

But this principle of moral criticism bears harder upon 
our author than anything we have said before. As yet our 
literature, however humble, is undefiled, and as such is a just 
cause for national pride, nor, much as we long to see it ele- 
vated in style, would we thank the Boccaccio who should 
give it the classic stamp, at the expense of its purity. Of 
course we cannot expect to see it realize that splendid ideal 
which a thoughtful Churchman would sketch for it, as equally 
chaste in morals, lofty in sentiment, uncorrupt in diction, and 
in all points conformable to truth ; but surely we may demand 
that it shall keep itself from becoming an offense to faith, and 
a scandal to virtue. Not that we expect the literary pimp to 
cease from his disgusting trade, but that we hope to keep 
writers of that class out of the pale of Letters, and to effect 
the forcible expulsion of any one of a higher class, who, gain- 
ing upon our confidence by dealing at first in a sterling article, 
afterwards debases his credit, by issuing with the same stamp 
a vile, but marketable, alloy. Ina word, we protest against 
any toleration to a popular and gifted writer, when he perpe- 
trates bad morals. Let this brokerage of lust be put down 
at the very beginning. Already, among the million, we have 
imitations enough of George Sand and Eugene Sue ; and if as 
yet there be no reputable name, involved in the manufacture 
of a Brothel Library, we congratulate the country that we are 
yet in time to save such a reputation as that of Hawthorne. 
Let him stop where he has begun, lest we should be forced to 
select an epitaph from Hudibras, for his future memorial : 


“ Quoth he—for many years he drove 
A kind of broking trade in love, 
Employed in all th’ intrigues and trust 
Of feeble, speculative lust ; 
Procurer to th’ extravaganzy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 


It is chiefly, in hopes, to save our author from embarking 
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largely into this business of Fescennine romance, that we en- 
ter upon a brief examination of his latest and most ambitious 
production, “ The Scarlet Letter.” 

The success which seems to have attended this bold ad- 
vance of Hawthorne, and the encouragement w hich has been 
dealt out by some professed critics,* to its worst symptoms of 

malice prepense, may very naturally lead, if unbalanced by a 
moderate dissent, to his further compromise of his literary 
character. We are glad, therefore, that “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter” is, after all, little more than an experiment, and need not 
be regarded as a step necessarily fatal. It is an attempt to 
rise from the composition of petty tales, to the historical 
novel ; and we use the expression an attempt, with no dispar- 
aging significance, for it is confessedly a trial of strength only 
just beyond some former efforts, and was designed as part of 
a series. It may properly be called a novel, because it has all 
the ground-work, and might have been very easily elaborated 
into the details, usually included in the term; and we call it 
historical, because its scene-painting is in a great degree true 
to a period of our Colonial history, which ought to be more 
fully delineated. We wish Mr. Hawthorne would devote the 
powers which he only partly discloses in this book, to a large 
and truthful portraiture of that period, with the patriotic pur- 
pose of making us better acquainted with the stern old wor- 
thies, and all the dramatis persone of those times, with their 
yet surviving habits, recollections, and yearnings, derived from 
maternal England. Here is, in fact, a rich and even yet an 
unexplored field for historic imagination; and touches are 
given in “ The Scarlet Letter,” to secret springs of romantic 
thought, which opened unexpected and delightful episodes to 
our fancy, as we were borne along by the tale. Here a maiden 
reminiscence, and here a grave ecclesiastical retrospection, 
clouding the brow of the Puritan colonists, as they still re- 
membered home, in their wilderness of lasting exile! Now 
a lingering relic of Elizabethan fashion in dress, and now a 
turn of expression, betraying the deep traces of education un- 
der influences renounced and foresworn, but still instinctively 
prevalent ! 

Time has just enough mellowed the facts, and genealogical 
research has made them just enough familiar, for their em- 
ployment as material for descriptive fiction; and the New 
England colonies might now be made as picturesquely real to 
our perception, as the Knickerbocker tales have made the 


* See a late article in the Massachusetts Quarterly. 
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Dutch settlements of the Hudson. This, however, can never 
be done by the polemical pen of a blind partisan of the Pu- 
ritans ; it demands Irving's humorously insinuating gravity, 
and all his benevolent satire, with a large share of honest 
sympathy for at least the earnestness of wrong-headed enthu- 
siasm. We are stimulated to this suggestion by the very life- 
like and striking manner in which the days of Governor Win- 
throp are sketched in the book before us, by the beautiful pic- 
ture the author has given us of the venerable old pastor Wil- 
son, and by the outline portraits he has thrown in, of several 
of their cotemporaries. We like him all the better for his 
tenderness of the less exceptionable features of the Puritan 
character ; but we are hardly sure that we like his flings at 
their failings. If it should provoke a smile to find us sensi- 
tive in this matter, our consistency may be very briefly de- 
monstrated. True, we have our own fun with the follies of 
the Puritans ; it is our inseparable privile ge as Churchmen, 
thus to compensate ourselves for many a scar which their 
frolics have left on our comeliness. But when a degenerate 
Puritan, whose Socinian conscience is but the skimmed-milk 
of their creamy fanaticism, allows such a conscience to curdle 
within him, in dyspeptic acidulation, and then belches forth 
derision at the sour piety of his forefathers—we snuff at him, 
with an honest scorn, knowing very well that he likes the Pu- 
ritans for their worst enormities, and hates them only for their 
redeeming merits. 

The Puritan rebelling against the wholesome discipline of 
that Ecclesiastical Law, which Hooker has demonstrated, 
with Newtonian evidence, to be but a moral system of cen- 
tral light with its dependent order and illumination ; the Puri- 
tan with his rough heel and tough heart, mounted upon altars, 
and hacking down crosses, and sepulchres, and memorials of 
the dead; the Puritan with his axe on an Archbishop’s neck, 
or holding up in his hand the bleeding head of a martyred 
king; the Puritan in all this guilt, has his warmest praise, and 
his prompt witness that he allows the. deeds of his fathers, 
and is ready to fill up the measure of their iniquity ; but the 
Puritans, with a blessed inconsistency, repeating liturgic dox- 
ologies to the triune Gop, or, by the domestic hearth, bowing 
down with momentary conformity, to invoke the name of 
Jesus, whom the Church had taught him to adore as an aton- 
ing Saviour—these are the Puritans at whom the driveler 
wags his head, and shoots out his tongue! We would not laugh 
in that man’s company. No—no! we heartily dislike the 
Puritans, so far as they were Puritan; but even in them we 
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recognize many good old English virtues, which Puritanism 
could not kill. They were in part our ancestors, and though 
we would not accept the bequest of their enthusiasm, we are 
not ashamed of many things to which they clung, with princi- 
ple quite as characteristic. We see no harm in a reverent 
joke now and then, at an abstract Puritan, in spite of our duty 
to our progenitors, and Hudibras shall still be our companion, 
when, at times, the mental bow requires fresh elasticity, and 
bids us relax its string. There is, after all, something of hu- 
man kindness, in taking out an old grudge in the comfort of a 
hearty, side-shaking laugh, and we think we are never freer 
from bitterness of spirit, than when we contemplate the Ban- 
bury zealot hanging his cat on Monday, and reflect that Straf- 
ford and Montrose fell victims to the same mania that de- 
stroyed poor puss. But there is another view of the same 
Puritan, which even a Churchman may charitably allow him- 
self to respect, and when precisely that view is chosen by his 
degenerate offspring for unfilial derision, we own to a sympa- 
thy for the grim old Genevan features, at which their seventh 
reproduction turns up a repugnant nose; for sure we are that 
the young Ham is gloating over his father’s nakedness, with 
far less of sorrow for the ebriety of a parent, than of satis- 
faction in the degradation of an orthodox patriarch. Now 
without asserting that it is so, we are not quite so sure, as we 
would like to be, that our author is not venting something of 
this spirit against the Puritans, in his rich delineation of 
“godly Master Dimmesdale,” and the sorely abused confi- 
dence of his flock. There is a provoking concealment of the 
author’s motive, from the beginning to the end of the story ; 
we wonder what he would be at; whether he is making fun 
of all religion, or only giving a fair hint of the essential sen- 
sualism of enthusiasm. But, in short, we are astonished at 
the kind of incident which he has selected for romance. It 
may be such incidents were too common, to be wholly out of 
the question, in a history of the times, but it seems to us that 
good taste might be pardoned for not giving them prominence 
in fiction. In deference to the assertions of a very acute an- 
alyst, who has written ably on the subject of colonization, 
we are inclined to think, as we have said before, that barbar- 
ism was indeed “ the first danger” of the pilgrim settlers. Of 
a period nearly cotemporary with that of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
narrative, an habitual eulogist has recorded that “on going to 
its Church and court records, we discover mournful eviden- 
ces of incontinence, even in the respectable families; as if, 
being cut off from the more refined pleasures of society, their 
VOL. III.—NO. IV. 64 
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baser passions had burnt away the restraints of delicacy, and 
their growing coarseness of manners had allowed them finally 
to seek, in these baser passions, the spring of their enjoyments. ” 
We are sorry to be told so, by so unexceptionable a witness.* 
We had supposed, with the Roman satirist, that purity might 
at least be credited to those primitive days, when a Saturmian 
simplicity was necessarily revived in primeval forests, by the 
New England colonists : 


Quippe aliter tunc orbe novo, cceloque recenti 
Vivebant homines : 


but a Puritan doctor in divinity publishes the contrary, and 
a Salemite novelist selects the intrigue of an adulterous min- 
ister,as the groundwork of his ideal of those times! We 
may acknowledge, with reluctance, the historical fidelity of 
the picture, which retailers of fact and fiction thus concur in 
framing, but we cannot but wonder that a novelist should 
select, of all features of the period, that which reflects most 
discredit upon the cradle of his country, and which is in itself 
so revolting, and so incapable of receiving decoration from 
narrative genius. 

And this brings inquiry to its point. Why has our author 
selected such a theme? Why, amid all the suggestive inci- 
dents of life in a wilderness ; of a retreat from civilization to 
which, in every individual case, a thousand circumstances 
must have concurred to reconcile human nature with estrange- 
ment from home and country ; or amid the historical connec- 
tions of our history with Jesuit adventure, savage invasion, 
regicide outlawry, and French aggression, should the taste of 
Mr. Hawthorne have preferred as the proper material for 
romance, the nauseous amour of a Puritan pastor, with a frail 
creature of his charge, whose mind is represented as far more 
debauched than her body ? Is it, in short, because a running 
undertide of filth has become as requisite to a romance, as 
death in the fifth act to a tragedy? Is the French era actu- 
ally begun in our literature ? And is the flesh, as well as the 
world and the devil, to be henceforth dished up in fashionable 
novels, and discussed at parties, by spinsters and their beaux, 
with as unconcealed a relish as they give to the vanilla in 
their ice cream? We would be slow to believe it, and we 
hope our author would not willingly have it so, yet we hon- 
estly believe that “the Scarlet Letter” has already done not 
a little to degrade our literature, and to encourage social li- 
centiousness : it has started other pens on like enterprises, 





* Barbarism the first Danger, by H. Bushnell, D. D. 
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and has loosed the restraint of many tongues, that have made 
it an apology for “ the evil communications which corrupt good 
manners.” We are painfully tempted to believe that it is a 
book made for the market, and that the market has made it mer- 
chantable, as they do game, by letting everybody understand 
that the commodity is in high condition, and smells strongly 
of incipient putrefaction. 

We shall entirely mislead our reader if we give him to 
suppose that “the Scarlet Letter” is coarse in its details, or in- 
decent in its phraseology. This very article of our own, is 
far less suited to ears polite, than any page of the romance 
before us; and the reason is, we call things by their right 
names, while the romance never hints the shocking words 
that belong to its things, but, like Mephistophiles, insinuates 
that the arch-fiend himself is a very tolerable sort of person, if 
nobody would call him Mr. Devil. We have heard of per- 
sons who could not bear the reading of some Old Testament 
Lessons in the service of the Church: such persons would be 
delighted with our author’s story ; and damsels who shrink at 
the reading of the Decalogue, would probably luxuriate in 
bathing their imagination in the crystal of its delicate sensu- 
ality. The language of our author, like patent blacking, 
“would not soil the whitest linen,’ and yet the composition 
itself, would suffice, if well laid on, to Ethiopize the snowiest 
conscience that ever sat like a swan upon that mirror of 
heaven, a Christian maiden’s imagination. We are not sure 
we speak quite strong enough, when we say, that we would 
much rather listen to the coarsest scene of Goldsmith’s “ Vi- 
car,” read aloud by a sister or daughter, than to hear from 
such lips, the perfectly chaste language of a scene in “ the 
Scarlet Letter,’ in which a married wife and her reverend 
paramour, with their unfortunate offspring, are introduced as 
the actors, and in which the whole tendency of the conver- 
sation is to suggest a sympathy for their sin, and an anxiety 
that they may be able to accomplish a successful escape be- 
yond the seas, to some country where their shameful com- 
merce may be perpetuated. Now, in Goldsmith’s story there 
are very coarse words, but we do not remember anything that 
saps the foundations of the moral sense, or that goes to create 
unavoidable sympathy with unrepenting sorrow, and delibe- 
rate, premeditated sin. The “Vicar of Wakefield” is some- 
times coarsely virtuous, but “the Scarlet Letter” is delicate- 
ly immoral. 

There is no better proof of the bad tendency of a work, 
than some unintentional betrayal on the part of a young fe- 
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male reader, of an instinctive consciousness against it, to which 
she has done violence, by reading it through. In a beautiful 
region of New England, where stage- -coaches are not yet 
among things that were, we found ourselves, last summer, one 
of a traveling party, to which we were entirely a stranger, 
consisting of young ladies fresh from boarding-school, with 
the proverbial bread-and-butter look of innocence in their 
faces, and a nursery thickness about their tongues. Their 
benevolent uncle sat outside upon the driver's box, and ours 
was a seat next to a worshipful old dowager, who seemed to 
bear some matronly relation to the whole coach-load, with 
the single exception of ourselves. In such a situation it was 
ours to keep silence, and we soon relapsed into nothingness 
and a semi-slumberous doze. Meanwhile our young friends 
were animated and talkative, and as we were approaching the 
seat of a College, their literature soon began to expose itself. 
They were evidently familiar with the Milliners’ Magazines 
in general, and even with Graham’s and Harper’s. They had 
read James, and they had read Dickens; and at last their 
criticisms rose to Irving and Walter Scott, whose various 
merits they discussed with an artless anxiety to settle forever 
the question w hether the one was not “a a charming compo- 
ser,” and the other “a truly beautiful writer.” Poor girls ! 
had they imagined how much harmless amusement they were 
furnishing to their drowsy, dusty, and very unentertaining fel- 
low traveler, they might, quite possibly, have escaped both his 
praise and his censure ! They came at last to Longtellow 
and Bryant, and rhythmically regaled us with the “ mufiled 
drum” of the one, and the somewhat familiar opinion of the 
other, that 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 


And so they came to Hawthorne, of whose “Scarlet Letter” 
we then knew very little, and that little was favorable, as we 
had seen several high encomiums of its style. We expected 
a quotation from the “Celestial Railroad,”’ for we were trav- 
eling at arate which naturally raised the era of railroads in 
one’s estimation, by rule of contrary ; but no—the girls went 
straight to “the Scarlet Letter.” We soon discovered that 
one Hester Prynne was the heroine, and that she had been 
made to stand in the pillory, as, indeed, her surname might 
have led one to anticipate. We discovered that there w as a 
mysterious little child in the question, that she was a sweet 
little darling, and that her “sweet, pretty little name,” was 
“ Pearl.” We discovered that mother and child had a meet- 
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ing, in a wood, with a very fascinating young preacher, and 
that there was a hateful creature named Chillingworth, Ww r 
persecuted the said preacher, very perseveringly. Finally, 
appeared that Hester Prynne was, in fact, Mrs. Hester Chil. 
lingworth, and that the hateful old creature aforesaid had a 
very natural dislike to the degradation of his spouse, and 
quite as natural a hatred of the wolf in sheep’s clothing who 
had wrought her ruin. All this leaked out in conversation, 
little by little, on the hypothesis of our protracted somnolen- 
cy. ‘There was a very gradual approximation to the point, 
till one inquired—* did n’t you think, from the first, that he 
was the one?” A modest locking creature, who evidently 
had not read the story, artlessly inquired—*“ what one ?”—and 
then there was atitter at the child’s simplicity, in the midst 
of which we ventured to be quite awake, and to discover by 
the scarlet blush that began to circulate, that the young ladies 
were not unconscious to themselves that reading “ the Scarlet 
Letter” was a thing to be ashamed of. These school- girls had, 
in fact, done injury to their young sense of delicacy, by de- 
vouring such a dirty story ; and after talking about it before 
folk, inadvertently, they had enough of mother Eve in them, 
to know that they were ridiculous, and that shame was their 
best retreat. 

Now it would not have been so if they had merely exhib- 
ited a familiarity with “the Heart of Mid- Lothian,” and yet 
there is more mention of the foul sin in its pages, than there 
is in “the Searlet Letter.” Where then is the difference ? 
It consists in this—that the holy innocence of Jeanie Deans, 
and not the shame of Effie, is the burthen of that story, and 
that neither Effie’s fall is made to look like virtue, nor the 
truly honorable agony of her stern old father, in bewailing his 
daughter’s ruin, made a joke, by the insinuation that it was 
quite gratuitous. But in Hawthorne’s tale, the lady’s frailty is 
philosophized into a natural and necessary result of the Scrip- 
tural law of marriage, which, by holding her irrevocably to 
her vows, as plighted to a dried up old book- worm, in her silly 
girlhood, is viewed as making her heart an easy victim to the 
adulterer. The sin of her seducer too, seems to be consid- 
ered as lying not so much in the deed itself, as in his long con- 
cealment of it, and, in fact, the whole moral of the tale is 
given in the words—“ Be true—be true,” as if sincerity in 
sin were virtue, and as if “ Be clean—be clean,” were not the 
more fitting conclusion. “The untrue man” is, in short, the 
hang-dog of the narrative, and the unclean one is made a 
very interesting sort of a person, and as the two qualities are 
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united in the hero, their composition creates the interest of his 
character. Shelley himself never imagined a more dissolute 
conversation than that in which the polluted minister com- 
forts himself with the thought, that the revenge of the injured 
husband is worse than his own sin in instigating it. “Thou 
and I never did so, Hester”—he suggests: and she responds— 
“never, never! What we did had a consecration of its own, 
we felt it so—we said so to each other!” This is a little too 
much—it carries the Bay-theory a little too far for our stom- 
ach! “ Hush, Hester!” is the sickish rejoinder ; and fie, Mr. 
Hawthorne! is the weakest token of our disgust that we can 
utter. The poor bemired hero and heroine of the story 
should not have been seen wallowing in their filth, at such a 
rate as this. 

We suppose this sort of sentiment must be charged to the 
doctrines enforced at “ Brook-farm,” although “ Brook-farm” 
itseif could never have been Mr. Hawthorne’s home, had not 
other influences prepared him for such a Bedlam. At all 
events, this is no mere slip of the pen ; it is the essential mo- 
rality of the work. If types, and letters, and words can con- 
vey an author’s idea, he has given us the key to the whole, in 
avery plain intimation that the Gospel has not set the rela- 
tions of man and woman where they should be, and that a 
new Gospel is needed to supersede the seventh commandment, 
and the bond of Matrimony. Here it is, in full: our readers 
shall see what the world may expect from Hawthorne, if he 
is not stopped short, in such brothelry. Look at this con- 
clusion :— 

“ Women—in the continually recurring trials of wounded, 
wasted, wronged, misplaced, or erring and sinful passion, or 
with the dreary burden of a heart unyielded, because unval- 
ued and unsought—came to Hester’s cottage, demanding why 
they were so wretched, and what the remedy! Hester com- 
forted and counseled them as best she might. She assured 
them too of her firm belief, that, at some brighter period, 
when the world should have grown ripe for it. in Heaven’s 
own time, a new truth would be revealed, in order to establish 
the whole relation between man and woman on a surer ground 
of mutual happiness.” 

This is intelligible English; but are Americans content 
that such should be the English of their literature? This is 
the question on which we have endeavored to deliver our own 
earnest convictions, and on which we hope to unite the suf- 
frages of all virtuous persons, in sympathy with the abhor- 
rence we so unhesitatingly express. To think of making such 
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speculations the amusement of the daughters of America! 
The late Convention of females at Boston, to assert the “ rights 
of woman,” may show us that there are already some, who 
think the world is even now ripe for it ; and safe as we may 
suppose our own fair relatives to be above such a low conta- 
gion, we must remember that to a woman, the very sugges- 
tion of a mode of life for her, as preferable to that which the 
Gospel has made the glorious sphere of her duties and her joys, 
is an insult and a degradation, to which no one that loves her 
would allow her to be exposed. 

We assure Mr. Hawthorne, in conclusion, that nothing less 
than an earnest wish that his future career may redeem this 
misstep, and prove a blessing to his country, has tempted us 
to enter upon a criticism so little suited to our tastes, as that 
of his late production. We commend to his attention the 
remarks of Mr. Alison, on cotemporary popularity, to be 
found in the review of Bossuet. We would see him, too, 
rising toa place among those immortal authors who have 
“clothed the lessons of religion in the burning words of gen- 
ius ;”’ and let him be assured, that, however great his momen- 
tary success, there is no lasting reputation for such an one as 
he is, except as it is founded on real worth, and fidelity to the 
morals of the Gospel. The time is past, when mere author- 
ship provokes posthumous attention; there are too many 
who write with ease, and too many who publish books, in our 
times, for an author to be considered anything extraordinary. 
Poems perish in newspapers, now-a-days, which, at one time, 
would have made, at least, a name for biographical dictiona- 
ries; and stories lie dead in the pages of magazines, which 
would once have secured their author a mention with pos- 
terity. Hereafter those only will be thought of, who have 
enbalmed their writings in the hearts and lives of a few, at 
least, who learned from them to love truth and follow virtue. 
The age of “mute inglorious Miltons,” is as dead as the age 
of chivalry. Everybody can write, and everybody can 
publish. But still, the wise are few; and it is only the wise, 
who can attain, in any worthy sense, to shine as the stars 
forever. 
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ADAMS’ ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Arr. I1.—The Elements of Christian Science. A Treatise 
upon Moral Philosophy and Practice. By Witu1am 
Avams, 8. T. P., Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. Philadelphia: H. 
Hooker, 1850. 8vo. pp. 380. 


We have opened this respectably looking octavo with no 
ordinary interest, for a variety of reasons. It is not only the 
most elaborate treatise on that particular branch of Science 
which has yet been produced within our branch of the 
Church, but it has been written, not amid the associations of 
a University, or by one having at command either of the few 
respectable public libraries in the older States, but in the 
almost unbroken wilds of the distant west, and where, but as 
yesterday, was the home of the wild Indian and the buffalo. 
Philosophy, Moral and Intellectual, and studies of a kindred 
nature, have thus far gained little attention among the mem- 
bers of our Communion. Mental effort has taken, almost ex- 
clusively, other directions. The wants of the Church have 
demanded other kinds of labor. Investigation has been direct- 
ed to the region of history, especially the early history of the 
Church ; its origin, organization, unity, ministry, sacraments, 
and doctrines ; and nearly all the works which have issued 
fromt he Church have, partaken more or less of this character. 
As a consequence, intelligent Churchmen have become famil- 
iar with the leading and important facts bearing upon that 
subject. 

There is another reason why philosophical studies have re- 
ceived little attention among us. There has existed a positive 
disinclination in respect to them; a deeply felt consciousness 
of their inutility, and even of their mischievous tendency. 
This is only the natural consequence to the Church, from 
what she has witnessed around her. The various Christian 
sects in this country, first in New England, and subsequently 
elsewhere, have, for a century, been engaged in hair-splitting 
controversies ; contending about Necessity and Free-will ; 
Moral and Natural Ability ; Grace resistible and Grace irre- 
sistible ; and the result has been that, according to their own 
admission, their Creeds and Platforms, under this reforming 
and re-reforming process, have been divested of one after 
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another of their distinctive features, until now they have lost 
their individuality, and with this, their authority and hold upon 
the public mind; and if these denominations have, at the 
present day, any standard of orthodoxy by which to try a 
heretic, nobody seems to be able to tell exactly where or what 
it is. It is not strange that the Church, which has thus far 
had enough to do in contending for what she regards as the 
outward bulwarks of the Faith, and bearing witness, mean- 
while, to the progress of things around her, has come to feel a 
thorough distrust of all such metaphysical subtilties ; and has 
been content with the bare announcement of the Great Facts 
and Doctrines of the Gospel, without much regard to their 
philosophical arrangement and explanation. And, for our- 
selves, we cannot doubt that she has thus far acted wisely. 
At the same time, it ought to be said, that the Church can 
never act her part, or fulfill her mission at the present day, 
without at least a thorough acquaintance with the field which 
God is calling her to occupy. Nor do we doubt that, in ig- 
noring so thoroughly as some writers in the Church have 
done, all philosophical tendencies and speculations, they have 
themselves unconsciously fallen into the use of language, 
which, while it is unscriptural and uncatholic, misrepresents 
the truth which it is their calling and their ambition to teach. 

Besides, the special work which the Church is now called 
upon to do, is in no small or unimportant part, ethical or sub- 
jective, and pertains to the inward rather than the outward 
in religion. It is not enough, in these days, to stop with de- 
fending the outposts of Christianity. The contest is be- 
coming, and has become one pro aris et focis. The work of 
the Church, in these perilous days, is to cultivate the Life of 
God in the soul. And while she may well eschew those theo- 
logical and dialectical contests, which are wailing their own 
funeral dirge in the prevailing impiety which is now following 
in their train, at the same time she is bound to have at least 
some clear conception of the work with which she is entrust- 
ed; its necessity, nature, difficulties, and encouragements, all 
of which imply a clear apprehension of what is meant by 
Christian Ethics. 

There is another fact which invests the volume before us 
with interest. It is a work from a Western Seminary hitherto 
chiefly known by its practical character, and which by its 
success and efficiency, promises to exert no small influence 
upon the Church in that growing section of the country. 
We are not blind to the probability that the great Western 
Valley will, within a half century, contain the numerical 
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strength of our country; and that the influences which shall 
form and direct that mass of mind, must, to a great extent, 
spring from her own institutions. She must educate and 
Christianize herself. The Church of Rome, with her accus- 
tomed sagacity, is acting upon this foreseen fact, and is already 
dotting the West with well-endowed Seminaries and Colleges. 

United then to our brethren, who are there laboring, by a 
common bond, realizing to some extent, the importance of 
their position, we are bound to scan closely the manner in 
which they enter upon their momentous work of laying the 
foundations of the Church of God, believing, as we firmly do, 
that the Church is to be the great conservative element there, 
as well as here, but especially there, in our social structure.* 
Passing events are indicating that not the East only, but the 
West, is to be the battle-ground, where the great contest 
with infidelity is to be fought; and with an array of forces 
and instrumentalities on either side, investing the struggle 
with vast importance to the Church of God, present and 
prospective. 

The Author of this new treatise will not, therefore, be sur- 
prised, if we examine his positions with some care ; nor must 
he think us captious, if we seem more intent, and occupy more 
time in pointing out what appear to us defects in his work, 
than its many excellences. The brief space to which we are 
limited, will compel us to pass over several topics suggested 
by our somewhaut copious notes, and to confine our attention to 
one or two points which we regard as mainly important. 

The Author, at the close of his volume, having, as he says, 
“done his best to supply” “the want of a true Christian 
Ethics,” makes the following observation :— 

“T profess to present the Ethics of the Ancient Church. Augustine, Athana- 
sius, Cyril, Cyprian, Origen, Tertullian, these men whom every puny writer of 
the present day thinks himself privileged to scorn at—these are the sources from 
whom I have obtained the principles here presented in a connected form—men 
who often by the meditation of a whole life of holiness and self-denial, thought 
out and established forever the Christian solution of a single one of the problems 
of nature herein discussed! These results the theologian will often discern in 
these pages, given in a few lines, while, in the original, volumes hardly embrace 
their discussion. For myself, therefore, I claim no of originality, or of 
genius ; but that one, of bringing again before the world, in a shape to every one 
tangible, the Ethical Science of Apostolical Christianity, undivided and at unity 
with itself.’—(P. 377.) 


* Among the last words of John C. Calhoun, was a public tribute to the con- 
servative influence of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; and it can hardly have 
escaped the notice of the most careless observer, that in this day of reckless rad- 
icalism, among the noble men who are rallying around the Constitution of the 
United States, that last hope of Republican Governments, so many, like Clay 
and Webster, have imbibed those lessons of high national virtue and patriotism 
from her teaching. 
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Now, upon this passage, we have some remarks to make, 
before proceeding to examine the book itself. The Author 
has given us what he denominates a system of Christian 
Ethics. The features of that system are, in his book, clearly 
and strongly defined; with the recognition of the termin- 
ology of modern ethical science. Whether his system is in 
itself a perfect system of Christian Ethics or not—with that 
question we are not now concerned. The remark which we 
have to make, is, that no such system, as a system, was known 
to “ Apostolical Christianity ;’ and that the Ancient Writers, 
Athanasius, Cyril, Cyprian, Origen, Tertullian, and Augus- 
tine, to whom he alludes, were utter strangers to what would 
now be understood, and what the writer himself evidently 
understands, by a system of Ethical Science. The historical 
fact is, that Philosophy, as held and taught in Apostolical times, 
and as embraced or rejected by the Fathers, and by primitive 
Christians, was altogether a different thing from Philosophy 
as understood now. And, so far as it entered into thevlogical 
teaching, and began to give shape to theological opinions, it 
took altogether a different direction from that which the Au- 
thor would lead us to suppose. Philosophy was devoted first 
to Dialectics, to Physics, to Metaphysics, and then to Ethics. 
We shall not here attempt a description of Philosophy as 
taught by Socrates and his disciple Plato, and by Aristotle, 
especially, whose dialectics exerted such prodigious influence 
upon the Church in subsequent times. Suffice it to say, that 
on points which are essential in a system of Ethics, they were 
at loggerheads with each other; and had either dim, or no 
conceptions of certain facts and principles on which asystem 
of Christian Ethics must be based; such as the nature of 
Good—placing that good in contemplation or knowledge ; the 
origin of Evil; the organization, faculties, powers and pas- 
sions of the Human Mind. Their whole system lacked the 
first and primary element of Christian virtue, namely, Charity 
or Love. They stand out, in the Providence of God, as wit- 
nesses on the page of history, to show by their own impotence 
the necessity of that Light ‘and Life, which in the person of 
Jesus Christ, were now about to break forth upon the world. 
Plato appears before us, exhausting his mind in the bare con- 
templation of the ideal, leaving the actual uncared and unac- 
counted for; while Aristotle descending into the region of the 
actual, only bewilders us by resolving ‘the origin of existence 
into its own potentiality. Nor is it ‘strange, ‘that the Epicu- 
rian and Stoic philosophies, better suited to the tastes and 
practical views of the masses of men, should have followed 
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the purer but more complicated and artificial systems of Plato 
and Aristotle. These were the systems, arrayed in the grace- 
ful drapery and stamped with the serene beauty of Grecian 
taste, but yet cold and lifeless as the famous statue of Phidias, 
which had taken possession of the educated mind of Greece, 
when St. Paul, on Mars Hill, proclaimed a new and divine 
Philosophy ; “ foolishness” as it was to the venerable casuists 
at his feet. 

Whether, indeed, the Pagan Philosophy should be studied at 
all,and employed in the propagation of Christianity, was a ques- 
tion upon which the earlier Fathers were divided. Upon thecon- 
version, however, to the Faith, of men devoted hitherto to such 
studies, as Clement of Alexandria, Justin Martyr, and Lactan- 
tius ; and in the conflicts, which the preachers of the Cross 
began to encounter with men who saw their own systems dis- 
solving like mists before the morning sun, and especially upon 
the admission of Greek learning into the Christian Schools, 
Philosophy soon began to be studied and its influence to be 
seriously felt. The Christian warrior felt that he had a right 
to appropriate to himself the spoils of battle, and to gird on 
the beautiful but untried armor which he had not yet learned 
to distrust. That philosophy was, however, at the first, of the 
Eclectic character. 

“TI do not,” says Clement of Alexandria, “call that philos- 
ophy which either the Stoics, the Platonists, the Epicurians, 
or the Peripatetics singly teach, but whatever dogmas are 
found in each sect to be true, and conducive to the knowl- 
edge and practice of piety and justice, these collected into 
one system, I call philosophy.” —Strom. |. 1, p. 288. 

The same general opinion was maintained by other early 
writers, as Justin Martyr, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Lactan- 
tius and others. At an early period, of all the philosophers, 
Plato began to exert most influence in the Church ; partly 
from the purity of his sentiments, and from the impression 
that he had imbibed his views on many points, as concerning 
God, Virtue, and the Future State, from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Augustine went so far as to contend, that in some re- 
spects, he deserved to be called a Christian philosopher. 

The introduction of philosophy into the Church had a two- 
fold tendency, both to strengthen and to weaken her. There 
can be no doubt, but that it is to the refinement of Grecian 
intellect, sharpened by the dialectics of the Schools, that we 
are indebted for the wonderful precision of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds: a precision which guards those sacred 
formulas from the possibility of misapprehension, as to the 
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essential doctrine of the Trinity, both then and now. In- 
deed, we have never been more strongly impressed with the 
fact of the mental acumen of the Early Fathers, and of the 
clearness with which they grasped the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, than when we have seen the ingenious quibblings and 
twistings of such men as Channing, and Emerson, and Bush- 
nell, precisely met by the bold statements of old Athanasius ; 
every word of whose Formula is essential to the integrity of 
the orthodox Faith; and so it is proving itself in our own 
times. 

But on the other hand, the Heathen Philosophy had its 
work of mischief too. That feature which may be described 
under the general term Gnosticism, laid the foundation of a 
system of practical morality, from which the Church has never 
yet been freed. Regarding the soul as an emanation from 
the divine nature, and sin, as having its origin in matter, 
hence, mainly, arose those austerities, by which the soul should 
be freed from its encumbrances, and restored to communion 
with its Author. And hence the doctrine of celibacy, ex- 
cessive fastings, and mortifications, and that whole system 
of monasticism and pietism which grew into such general 
favor, and which resulted in the fixed disciplinary features of 
Rome, a compound of ecclesiastical dogma and philosophical 
theory. The introduction of philosophy into the Church, led 
to evils of another kind, to which we will in a moment allude. 

Mr. Adams claims for his System of Ethics the authority 
of Origen! We are at a loss in what language to express our 
surprise at such a claim; and are forcibly reminded of the 
indispensable necessity of that line of demarcation which dis- 
tinguishes the Early Fathers as authoritative witnesses of facts 
and verities on the one hand, and as the authors of mere opin- 
ions on the other. There is such a line of distinction, and 
while it gives us the full strength of their testimony, according 
to St. Vincent’s rule, it, at the same time, saves our appeal to 
those early witnesses from deserved reproach.* 

Thus Origen maintained such opinions as these. He held 
that the Divine Nature is the fountain of matter, and is itself. 
in some sense, material; that God, angels, and the souls of 
men. are one and the same substance ; that evil spirits are de- 
graded by being confined to a grosser body, and in these they 
are purged from their guilt till they are prepared to ascend to 


* Asa curious illustration of Clement of Alexandria’s fanciful method of in- 
terpreting the Scriptures, see his comments upon the history of Abraham, Sarah, 
and Hagar.—WStro. lib. i, p. 333. 
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a higher order; that human souls were formed by God before 
the bodies, into which they are sent as into a prison, for the 
punishment of their sins; that they pass from one body to an- 
other ; and that all things are in perpetual rotation, receding 
from, and at last returning to the divine fountain; whence an 
eternal succession of worlds, and the final restoration of the 
souls of bad men, and of devils, after certain purgations, to 
happiness ; and much more of the same sort. Now, we have 
alluded to these wild vagaries of Origen, who, though a rare 
genius, was yet deluded by his fondness for an allegorical and 
mystical system of interpretation of Scripture, for the mere 
purpose of showing the utter absurdity of looking to him 
as, in any sense, the author of a true system of Christian 
Ethics. 

Nor, indeed, even in Augustine, the Corypheus of the Latin 
Fathers, do we find ourselves any nearer our object, in our 
search after a system of Ethical Science. Originally a Mani- 
chean, and dissipated in morals, and a distinguished teacher 
of Rhetoric, his conversion to Christianity was a marked event 
in the history of the Church. He wrote out of the fullness 
of his own heart, on the Sovereignty of Grace, and its con- 
quests over the corruption of human nature. His “ Confess- 
ions,” especially, will never cease to be known in the Church, 
so long as true contrition seeks for the most fitting language 
to utter its deepest breathings before Gop. Still, Augustine 
was fitted, neither by education nor by taste, to frame a sys- 
tem of Christian Ethics. With the Greek Fathers he was 
but imperfectly acquainted. His great strength lay in polemic 
divinity, and he was a better logician than metaphysician. 
His vast influence upon the Church, in all coming time, is 
seen especially in the tendency which he fostered to engage 
in dialectical subtilties and quibbles. The truth is, there was 
no well-defined system of Christian Ethics known in those 
times. Physics and Metaphysics, Philosophy and Ethics, 
were alike afloat at sea, a mere chaos of opinions, a strange 
medley of dogmas, in which it would be difficult to say, 
whether the Pagan or the Christian element were most pre- 
dominant. 

We have already spoken of Philosophy, as seriously affecting 
the discipline of the Church. It did more than this. It began 
at length to tamper with her doctrines. So long as it was 
content to sit at the foot of the Cross, and in humility and do- 
cility draw the dividing line between the simplicity of the 
Faith and the corruptions which threatened it, it did a noble 
work. But it grew ambitious, and then presumptuous. It 
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first framed a system of speculative theology, in strange con- 
trast with the Faith of early days; and then it invested its 
wire-drawn and dreamy speculations with authority, and made 
them tests of orthodoxy. All this arose, with the origin and 
progress in the Church of Scholastic Philosophy, which was 
little else than a curious medley of Heathen Philosophy and 
Christian Doctrine, strangely blended together. Christian 
scholars, driven: into solitude by the circumstances and vio- 
lence of the times, had abundant leisure for that quiet contem- 
plation which the old philosophers were accustomed to com- 
mend, whose works, often in imperfect translations, occupied 
their attention. Among the different Orders in the Romish 
Church, as the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, the 
scholastic mode of argumentation strongly prevailed; and 
with what terrible effect on the tone of moral sentiment, Pas- 
cal, in his Provincial Letters, gives us plainly to understand. 
Here we find ponderous volumes on the disputed points of the 
“ Will of Gop and Free-Will;” “habits of Grace and actual 
Grace, Grace prevenient and Grace of congruity ;” “ Divine 
Prescience and Predestination,’ and other like questions of 
casuistry. Such men as Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus 
appear upon the stage, who contented themselves and con- 
fused their disciples, in taking for granted inadmissible axioms, 
in making distinctions without a difference, in using terms 
without meaning, and in prating about infinity, and formality, 
and quiddity, and indiv iduality, and such like abstractions. 

The man who at length appears in the field of philosophical 
science, as one, above all others, raised up in the Providence 
of God, to bring order out of confusion, and light out of dark- 
ness, was Sir Francis Bacon. He saw the weakness of the 
old Philosophy, and laid the foundation for a new method of 
reasoning, first and primarily in Physics, but affecting, ulti- 
mately, the whole field of Metaphysics and E thics, And 
with the revival of learning, in which the inductive took the 
place of the syllogistic method of reasoning, the war began 
to subside somewhat, though not entirely, between Nominal- 
ists and Realists, and Verbalists and Formalists, and Thom- 
ists, and Scotists, and Occamists.* 


* We see, occasionally, in modern publications, expressions which seem to im- 
ply a doubt as to the degree of ignorance in what are termed the dark ages, 
which reached from the sixth to the eleventh century. Such writers only betray 
in themselves what they deny in others. The position taken by wean yd I, is be- 
yond dispute. The Council of Toledo, in the eighth century, found it necessary 
to require that every clergyman should be able to read and chaunt the Psaltery, 
and to perform the ceremony of Baptism. Hence the Pope gave instructions to the 
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It would be a curious examination, and one which we have 
never seen thoroughly made, to trace the effect of Pagan phi- 
losophy upon the corruptions of Christianity, both in disci- 
pline and doctrine, at the present day. That there is such a 
connection, and that it is exceedingly intimate, we have no 
doubt. The whole disciplinary features of the Romish Church, 
those very features which have captivated some men in our 
own Church, and drawn them over to the Romish schism, so 
far as they are a departure from Catholic usage, are, we 
believe, but an off-shoot from Paganism. They are the 
fruits, not of the Gospel, but of the Platonic and Oriental phi- 
losophies. They are but a modification of the old Manichzean 
heresy ; the dualism of governing principles, interfused some- 
what with the element of theurgy ; and they still lead to those 
austerities and scandalous excesses, to which such a system 
must inevitably tend. 

And then, on the other hand, the introduction into the Church 
of another system of Philosophy, the Aristotelian, which in 
the sixth and following centuries, began to revive, and at 
length predominated, led to corruptions of another sort; the 
evils of which still remain and are felt. This was a system 
of dialectics, a tendency to speculative philosophy, which 
characterized strongly the writings of the Schoolmen ; which 
bred such fierce contentions between the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits; and which left its impress upon the pony singe the 
Continental especially, but which tinged more or less deeply 
the doctrinal writings of the Reformers generally. The 
Creeds and Confessions of the Continental Reformers were 
shaped, to a great extent, by this same system of speculative 
philosophy. And the same tende: icy appears, only under dif- 
ferent phases, at the present day ; and its mischievous effect 
on doctrinal Christianity i is becoming more and more appa- 
rent. In Germany, and in our own country, we have the 
dialectics of Aristotle only in a modified and very diluted 
state—the contortions of the Sibyl, without her inspiration. 
And so, Morell tells us, that ‘ ‘Christianity consists not in 
propositions—it is life in the soul.”” So, also, Professor Park 
of Andover, and Dr. Bushnell of Hartford, have come to talk 
about the “logical consciousness” and the “ intuitional con- 
sciousness ;” the “theology of the intellect” and the “ theol- 


Bishops to inquire whether the officiating clergy could read the Gospels and Epis- 
tles correctly, and could repeat, memoriter, the Athanasian Creed ; and Gislemar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, at his consecration, was found so ignorant as not to 
be able to understand the literal meaning of the Gospel which he was called to 
ead. 
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ogy of the feelings ;” according to which very convenient 
casuistry, entirely worthy the darkest period of the Middle 
Ages, Dr. Bushnell declares himself ready to subscribe to any 
or all sorts of conflicting Creeds at the same time, as it leaves 
him room to be at once both very orthodox and very heretical ; 
to profess publicly, before Gov and man, his reception of the 
old orthodox Formularies, while, in his heart, he loathes and 
abhors them. 

And here, we cannot help remarking, that the whole Gor- 
ham controversy, which has almost shaken the English 
Church to its centre, seems to have grown out of the revival 
of an old question of the Schoolmen; Mr. Gorham showing 
himself, on the subject of prevenient Grace, a disciple of 
Thomas Aquinas and the Dominicans, and affording another 
illustration of the effect of Scholastic philosophy upon doc- 
trinal teaching ; one of the very same quaestiones veratae, 
which so seriously embarrassed the consultations of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. And they who, like Mr. Maskell, desert the 
Church of England, because she does not dogmatize upon 
these points, or, like Archbishop Hughes, venture upon wide- 
sweeping assertions on Romish unity, would do well to re- 
member with what agility the Church of Rome has managed, 
again and again, to dodge a decision which she dare not 
make; and also, what a degree of asperity has been kindled 
up in the Romish communion by these arid dialectics, exceed- 
ing, by far, the odium theologicum with which the Church of 
England is now afflicted.* 

For ourselves, we rejoice that Church writers in this coun- 
try have shown little disposition to enter this field of specula- 
tive theology. The Church reaffirms, as matiers of Faith, 
only the old Creeds of primitive times; while, at the same 
time, she guards her portals from the introduction of essential 
errors, against which, in her Articles, she strenuously protests. 
She is thus Catholic, as to every Truth of God. She is Prot- 
estant against every error of man. And this wise modera- 
tion we trust she will continue to observe. 

One object in these remarks on the introduction of Philoso- 
phy into the Church, and its influence upon the Church, is, 
simply to show, that a system of Christian Ethics, such a sys- 
tem as Mr. Adams has given in his book, or any system, which, 
as a system, is worthy of consideration, did not exist in the early 








* The reader may find a curious illustration of this point, in the History of 
Pope Clement VIII, and of the Jansenists and Jesuits in the times of Urban VILL, 
Clement XL 
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Church, and could not have then existed. There was no ma- 
teriel for such a system. And by a system of Christian Eth- 
ics, we mean a system based upon a correct analysis of the 
mental and moral constitution of human nature, placed not 
now under a Dispensation of Law, but under a Dispensation 
of Grace. The question is one of Ethics as a Science ; and 
not whether the Gospel itself, in its simplicity and purity, is 
the only Ethics with which Christian teachers ought to trouble 
nal Sn The historical fact which we affirm, is, that from 
the early Church onward, down through the whole period of 
Scholastic Philosophy, embracing the most subtle Doctors, 
there is not a single work on Ethics which is worthy to be our 
authority and guide. 

But it is time to come to the examination of Mr. Adams’ 
book itself. He has entitled it “ The Elements of Christian 
Science, a Treatise upon Moral Philosophy and Practice.” 
And yet, at the close of his book, he remarks: “the Affections 
in the Church—this we have also omitted, for a reason very 
plain indeed ; it leads us directly into the discussion of ‘ Spir- 
itua! Ethics,’ oy of ‘ Practical Christianity,’ that is, of the 
Ethics that ensues from the peculiar position of Human Na- 
ture in Covenant with God.” And again: “that germ in the 
case of the natural man, the Spiritual Nature that is in him 
existing, which renders him capable of Grace, I have in this 
book treated of. Spiritual Ethics, the Ethics of Man in Cov- 
enant with Gop, is a distinct and higher part of the same sci- 
ence, and is practical Christianity. At some future time, in 
the ripeness of maturer years, and by the light of fuller knowl- 
edge, I may enter upon the examination of this loftier sci- 
ence.” (P. 376.) 

Now, the very work, upon which he does not here profess 
to have entered, is the work which the title of his book 
led us to expect. And while such a position is, as he says, 
“ Joftier,” it is at the same time far simpler; and is the only 
view on which a Christian teacher ever ought to approach the 
subject of Ethics. Here, in our judgment, is the grand mis- 
take of the writer, which runs through his entire book. He 
has looked first upon human nature, its condition, character, 
susceptibilities, and capabilities, in a humanitarian, rather 
than a Christian aspect, and has based its moral training, up- 
on its natural capabilities, rather than upon its supernatural 
relation and assistances. And then he has done more than 
this ; he seems to have viewed Ethics as appertaining to Di- 
vine Law, however it may be made known, rather than as 
appertaining to the System of Grace and the duties of the 
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Gospel. And, in this separation of the Law and the Gospel, 
in giving authority to the first, and withholding authority 
from the last, we think we find one of the causes of the growth 
and strength of modern Sectarianism. This has been the 
uniform practice with writers on Moral Philosophy, not only, 
as a matter of course, with pagans and infidels, but also with 
Christians ; not only with Plato, and Aristotle, and Epicurus, 
and Hobbes, and Rousseau, but with Locke, and Paley, and 
Wayland. Christian writers and preachers write and preach 
about Conscience, and Free-will, and the Affections, as if 
Human Nature was to be separated from the Covenant of 
Grace into which it has been introduced ; and as if moral ob- 
ligation found its sanctions amid the thunderings of Sinai, and 
not amid the earthquake and rending rocks of Mount Calvary. 
And hence it is, that the tendency of theological speculation 
has been to open infidelity. So it has been at Geneva, and 
so it has been at Boston; and so it will be everywhere, as 
surely as result follows cause in the moral world. What the 
Church wants at the present day, is a thoughtful and thorough 
work on Christian Morals; which shall distinguish and recog- 
nize, clearly, the intellectual and er®tional powers of the one 
human soul; which shall admit, in all its length and breadth, 
the revealed and self-evident fact, of its lapsed state from its 
original uprightness ; which shall then bring into continuous 
and practical view, God’s great plan of recovery, with all its in- 
strumentalities, duties, and sanctions. Whether the state of 
Moral science is such as to allow us to look for such a work 
yet, is doubtful. But if we must have a system of Ethics, 
nothing short of what we have described is adequate to the 
wants of Human Nature; and with nothing short of this will 
the necessities of the Church be met. When such a view 
shall prevail, and prevail not as a mere theory, or a cold specu- 
lation, but as a warm and living reality, then, and we believe 
never till then, may we look for a tone of sentiment, which 
will give depth of truthful meaning to the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, and obligation to the duties of Sponsors, and a truer ap- 
preciation to “the whole work of Christian Nurture. And 
then we shall forget our dry and barren polemics, in the con- 
templation of the living actuality and glory of the Church. 

It may be said, that there is a difficulty in treating of Eth- 
ics, only upon a Christian basis; that it does not meet the 
phenomena and wants of Human Nature, as they are actually 
exhibited to us in the world. This difficulty the Rev. Mr. 
Craik of Kentucky has endeavored to encounter, in his re- 
cent able and ingenious pamphlet, on “ The Divine Life and 
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the New Birth ;’’ and the late Editor of the Churchman took 
essentially the same view, several years since, in a series of 
papers which attracted some attention, on the “ Salvability of 
the Heathen.” That difficulty, however, we humbly con- 
ceive, is one which does not concern us, any more than do 
certain other facts concerning the limitation in the actual dif- 
fusion of the Gospel over the “heathen world. It is one of the 
mysteries of Gop’s Providence, which we cannot solve. 

The Christian teacher may rest contented to take Human 
Nature, not independent of, but in connection with, those re- 
storing influences which Gop interposed at the very moment 
of the Apostacy; influences, conceived in the bosom of the 
Infinite Mind before time began ; influences, which the Three 
Persons of the Adorable and Ever-Blessed Trinity are engaged 
in making efficacious ; influences, without which, man alone, 
of all Gop’s works, is anomalous and monstrous ; influences, 
without which, all systems of Ethics are not only inoperative 
and powerless, but positively infidel in their character. Mr. 
Adams would, therefore, have been truer to his title, had he 
at once thrown aside every thing like a mere Human —. 
phy, and contemplated Human Benen not in its original, 
fallen state, merely, but also as redeemed, and brought econ 
forth into new relations, and under new and supernatural i in- 
fluences. In doing this, he would, we think, have been 
guarded from positions, which seem to us erroneous, and ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate, and to which we will in a moment al- 
lude. 

There is no danger to a system of Ethics, in granting all 
that to be true, which the Scriptures and the Church affirm, 
as to the native depravity and corruption of Human Nature, 
so long as a perfect and adequate system of recovery is recog- 
nized, “although it may be difficult to tell precisely where to 
draw the dividing line between natural and gracious opera- 
tions. Nor is it necessary. All is goodness and love ; even 
if we cannot mark the very point, where mere Goodness ends, 
and Grace begins. But in framing a Theory of Ethics, inde- 
pendent of the Plan of Grace, system-makers have been 
obliged, from Plato down to the present day, to assume prem- 
ises, which, as a Christian, we are ‘not at all prepared to 
grant. And this, as we have before said, is, in our judgment, 
the fundamental mistake in this treatise of the author. Nor, 
in avoiding this error, need he to have contravened the let- 
ter or spirit of his motto—* All things are double one against 
another, and Gop hath made nothing imperfect.” ‘“ Man’s 
perfection is not by himself, nor by anything in or of himself, 
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but by that which is to him erternal.” On the contrary, the 
truth of his motto, under a Christian interpretation, would 
have shone more resplendently, because in a more heavenly 
light. 

The feature, then, in Mr. Adams’ book, to which we feel 
most impelled to take exception, because it is fundamental, is 
the character which he ascribes to Human Nature. Human 
Nature, he defines, as including the threefold division of 
“ Body,” “ Animal Mind,” and “ Spirit.” What, then, is the 
character which he affixes to “Human Nature,” as thus de- 
fined ? 

We quote almost at random. He says,— 


“The nature of man is not indifferent. It is not partly good and partly evil» 
it must then be essentially evil or essentially good. Say that it is essentially 
evil,—the nature of man,—not merely his words, or his actions, or his thoughts 
evil, but his nature. Suppose that this is so, and what is the result and conse- 
quence?” “Of such philosopbizing has there been an abundance ; and unto it 
man’s nature is essentially evil, and unto it, from this central fact, all nature 
and all creatures also become evil.” “And I confess that I have been most 
heartily ashamed of men who from the pulpit preach this horrid notion, never 
having thought of its consequences or of its nature.” “It follows, then, that the 
nature of man cannot be in itself essentially evil. And by the exclusion of the 
three of the only four possible answers, it must be that we affirm the one remain- 
ing; that human nature is of itself and in itself essentially good.”—(Pp. 18, 19, 
20, 21.) 

And again : 

“We would have them see its untruth distinctly and decidedly. For that 


man’s nature is not essentially evil, but a nature which although fallen, is in its 
nature good ; this is the first principle of all morality.”—(P. 22.) 


The italics are in all cases the author’s. Again : 


“ We say, that mun is a being whose nature is good, and not evil ; he has¢the 
idea of moral good as naturally as he that sees has the idea of light.”—(P. 26.) 


Again : 

“There are manifestly governing powers inman. The Will, the Conscience, 
the Affections, the Reason,—these are good always, at all times, as governing 
powers, guiding man on his course.” —(P. 36.) 


Again: 

“Man’s nature being good, the instinct of this, his constitution, must lead him 
naturally, although blindly, towards Gop. And, secondly, there must be, corres- 
ponding to that instinctive feeling, external influences that draw forth the instinct 
of nature into consciousness, as the sun upon the earth draws up the germ of the 
plant underneath, until it rises into the light. Now in reference to our nature, or 
internal being, we call all other objects external. All those influences that bear 
upon us from without are external. And things external are divided into two 
parts, Nature and Society.”—(P. 40.) 


Again, addressing the unbaptized : 


“Your own natural constitution is framed according unto Law, external Na- 
ture corresponds, and Society guides and directs the influences of Law upon you. 
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And all these are but the appliances and means whereby God the Standard of 
Good is brought nigh to you. Central art thou, Child of Man! among all these 
moral influences ; and if thou wouldst be profited of them all, this is the first and 
the only step—the only beginning of moral improvement to man upon the 
earth.” —(P. 48.) 

Again : 

“This is the great secret of educational ability, the skill and knowledge of 
character to see that in the moral faculties are the beginnings of mental ability, 
and the power to discern in the pupil that part of the moral nature that is easiest 
to cultivate, and then the cultivation of it so as to apply the moral force men- 
tally.”—(P. 75.) 

Again : 

“ In any human being, however weak his moral faculty may be by nature, and 
however violent the force of passions, the moral power is able, by nature, to check 
and subdue any passion whatsoever."—(P. 113.) 


The italics in this case are our own. And again, as to the 
nature of moral evil, he says : 


“The ordinary tone of that which many call Moral Philosophy, looks upon 
faults of character and temper as absolute and evil in themselves. And, therefore, 
instead of seeking down to the good that lies beneath, and truing to guide it and 
call it forth, and being, therefore, considerate, it is censorious, and gives the indi- 
vidual who has the fault as much credit for natural and ineradicable evil, as it 
does the rattlesnake or the viper for venom, injuring thereby both society and the 
man.” —(P. 69.) 

And again, on the same point: 

“If Evil is not a positive existence in itself, but truly and really ‘the absence of 
Good,’ and sin is not some mysterious quality having a substantial reality in na- 
ture, but is a transgression of the Law ; if, moreover, the Law of Gop is revealed 
as a Law to man by Society, and by the face of outward Nature, then it is mani- 
fest that Religion is a possible thing; nay, that naturally man is suited and 
adapted to it, and that it a foundation for itself in his Nature and Position.”— 
(P. 120.) 

We have quoted somewhat freely from the author, to show 
that we have not done him injustice, in ascribing to hima 
particular view of doctrine; and we do it, moreover, for our 
own sake, in order that our point of exception may be dis- 
tinctly manifest. We have not room to state the arguments 
by which he attempts to fortify his positions; nor to show 
how he endeavors to reconcile with the above positions, his 
unqualified affirmation of the fact of Original Sin; which 
Sin, he holds, lies “ primarily in the incapacity of the Moral 
or Governing Powers ;” which “ Governing Powers,” he af- 
firms, are, (and it is a strange category,) Conscience, Will, 
Reason, the Affections ; which Powers, including the Affec- 
tions, Reason, and Will. are, he says, good, “ good always, at 
all times, as Governing Powers, guiding man on his course.” 

That these powers are not essentially good, but that they 
are vitiated ; that there is a “ fault and corruption of the na- 
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ture of every man that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam ;” and that “ this infection of nature” “hath of it- 
self the nature of sin,’ as our Ninth Article declares, we 
strenuously contend. Neither shall we stop to remark upon 
his distinction between “ physical” and “ moral” inability ; a 
distinction which in Ethics is the merest logomachy. ‘The 
only inability which can be predicated of the subject, is moral ; 
and it either is an inability, or it is not. Without pausing 
upon these and some other incidental points in the volume, 
our object is to join issue with the author, as to this one of his 
main positions, the character of Human Nature in its present 
fallen state. 

What then is the precise point in Mr. Adams’ scheme, 
which is defective ? and what is an exact statement of the 
teaching of the Church in respect to it? Mr. Adams main- 
tains, that what he terms the Governing Powers, the Con- 
science, the Reason, the Will, and the Affections, although, in 
consequence of the Fall, they are now subordinate, yet, that 
they are still in their nature essentially good, and that all that 
is now necessary, is, to restore these powers to their true gov- 
erning position. 

The teaching of the Church, as we understand it, is, that 
the Will, the Affections, and the Reason, are not now essen- 
tially good ; that they are vitiated and evil, by an infection 
which extends to their very nature ; that what they need is, 
not mere position, where their own inherent and essential life 
may develop itself; but, over and beyond all this, the implanta- 
tion or bestowal of a new and supernatural Element ; the im- 
parting of a Life which did not before exist ; as well as to 
wash away the stain and guilt of original defilement. 

That there is a broad distinction between these two views, 
and that they necessarily lead to different systems of moral 
culture, is, we think, in the outset, sufficiently apparent. 

And here we may as well observe, that this question of the 
character of Human Nature is not a novel one in the region 
where we write. Mr. Adams has but re-echoed the senti- 
ments of acertain Dr. Taylor, in his famous “Concio ad 
Clerum,” which, a few years ago, set Congregationalism in 
New England into a blaze; prompted to the organization of 
the East Windsor Seminary ; divided that sect into the Tay- 
lor and Tyler parties ; and is being followed out just now by 
some rather curious developments. Mr. Adams, however, 
goes even —. Dr. Taylor. The latter stopped with simply 
denying the Evil in Human Nature. Mr. Adams not only 
does this, but actually affirms the Good. The opponents of 
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Taylor have not scrupled to charge upon him, nothing more 
or less than rank Pelagianism. For ourselves, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we cannot reconcile Mr. Adams’ 
sentiments, as quoted above, with the clearly recognized doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, and that they do not seem to us 
to harmonize with the system of agencies and influences which 
the Church recognizes. 

Our objection to this feature of Mr. Adams’ book is one 
both of form and essence. He looks upon Human Nature as, 
though fallen, yet still essentially good; and on that essential 
goodness he lays the foundation of moral culture ; and predi- 
cates the skill of the teacher “in discerning that part of the 
moral nature that is easiest to cultivate,” &c., and in “seek- 
ing down to the good that lies beneath, and trying to guide 
it and call it forth.” The Church, everywhere, recognizes 
Human Nature as essentially evil; and by essentially, we 
mean really and positively ; without affirming the degree of 
evil. It is not necessary, in this view, to suppose that “ man 
is Satan, and there is no Satan but man,” as the author ingen- 
iously would lead us to infer. Nay, we might still suppose 
the existence of certain affections in Human Nature, which 
seem to us lovely, as they are beneficent ; while yet the ruling 
motive or purpose which determines character, is essentially 
selfish or evil. What the Church teaches is, that Human Na- 
ture is perverse, ruined, depraved; and that the work of its 
recovery is, not by polishing, cultivating, and refining it; not 
by any possible process of Education and dev elopment of 
that Nature, but: by implanting within it a new Element, a 
new Life; an Element and Life working in perfect coinci- 
dence with all the powers of the mind and heart, but yet con- 
stituting the basis on which the whole moral structure must 
be reared. 

The fact, of the introduction of such a new and supernatu- 
ral element into the moral constitution, is one which must, of 
course, be substantiated by the Inspired Word ; and the tes- 
timony of that Word is as distinct as it is.in the power of 
language to express. The following are specimens :— 

“fam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” St. John xiv, 6. 

“As the Father hath Life in Himself, so hath He given to 
the Son to have Life in Himself.” St. John v, 26. 

“ Ye will not come unto Me that ye might have Life.”— 
St. John v, 40. 

“T am the Bread of Life.” St. John vi, 35. 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life.” St. John xi, 25. 
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“In Him was Life, and the Life was the Light of men.”— 
St. John i, 4 

“ Your Life is hid with Christ in God.” Col. iii, 3 

“ He that hath the Son hath Life, and he that hath not the 
Son hath not Life.” 1 John v, 12. 

That this Life, which our blessed Lord and His Apostles, 
here and elsewhere, so clearly describe, did not include mora! 
and spiritual life, will not be pretended. 

The whole structure of our Church System, her Liturgy, 
Sacramental Formularies, Catechism, Articles and Homilies, 
are framed in harmony with this fundamental truth. Thus 
when “ Human Nature,” in the person of a new-born child, 
is brought to the sacred Font for Holy Baptism, does the 
Church regard that “ Nature” as “essentially good?” She 
then declares to the people that “all men are conceived and 
born in sin,” that “none can enter into the Kingdom of God 
except he be regenerate and born anew of water and of the 
Holy Ghost.” She prays God to “ mercifully look upon this 
child,” to “ wash him and sanctify him with the Holy Ghost ;” 
that “the old Adam in this child may be so buried, that the 
new man may be raised up in him;” that “he, being dead 
unto sin, and living unto righteousness, and being buried with 
Christ in his death, may crucify the old man, and utterly abol- 
ish the whole body of sin.” And that child itself, afterwards, 
is taught to say in its Catechism concerning the Grace of 
that Sacrament, that it is “a death unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness ; for being by nature born in sin, and the 
children of wrath, we are hereby made the children of Grace.” 
So also the doctrine of Regeneration, if it be a reality, and 
not a figment of the imagination, implies of necessity the 
gift of “a newness of life,’ as St. Paul denominates it, in 
contradistinction from th: it life which is man’s by his natural 
birth. The doctrines of “membership in Christ,” and of 
Christ being “ our spiritual food and sustenance in that holy 
Sacrament’ of His Supper, are truths based upon a very dit- 
ferent theory from that which supposes the Christian’s progress 
in this world, is a mere development of the “essential good- 
ness of human Nature,” like the development of vegetable 
life under the genial influence of the natural sun. The whole 
superstructure of the truly Christian character, is far deeper 
in its foundation, more supernatural in its origin, more spirit- 
ual in its elements, and more glorious in its ultimate termin- 
ation. 

Did our limits permit, we would give, on this point, a catena 
of authorities—ancient and modern—and of all grades of 
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Churchmanship ; nor are we sure that we could better sub- 
serve the end we have in view in these remarks, than by such 
a presentation. But that labor we must spare our readers and 
ourselves. We may say, however, that in respect to the 
Fathers, the more marked and emphatic language of the 
Latin, as Tertullian, and St. Ambrose, and St. Cyprian, in 
comparison with the Greek, on the doctrine of “the infection 


of human nature,” is mainly to be attributed to the care of 


the latter, to guard against the Gnosticism, and the errors con- 
cerning the origin of souls, which they saw everywhere 
around them. Still, it is the clearly taught doctrine of the 
Church, ancient and modern, announced and perpetuated from 
the beginning i in the old formula, “one Baptism, for the re- 
mission of sins,” (which formula in itself establishes our posi- 
tion,) that human nature, in becoming united to Christ, not 
only laves in a Fountain for the washing away of its original 
defilement, (which defilement must, of course, have existed,) 
but, at the same time, it gains a sure title to the possession, and 
is brought within the reach of a Life, a Power, a Goodness, 
which, by nature are not, and cannot be its own. On this 
principle, all Christian aims and efforts for man’s moral per- 
fection must be based. Around this, every true system of 
Christian Ethics must centre. Christ, and not the “essential 
goodness of human nature,” is our Life. Christianity is some- 
thing more than a mere make-weight; a sort of accident to 
restore the equipoise among powers, of which the balance only 
has been disturbed. Its conception in the divine counsels ; 
the expenditure of Infinite Wisdom, and love, and sacrifice, 
thus far lavished upon its development ; the high destiny which 
awaits it; and the estimation in which the Scheme of Mercy 
is held by higher orders of beings, all bespeak an end and pur- 
pose far nobler than this. Its healing virtue penetrates and 
cleanses the deepest fountain of our moral nature. It does its 
work, where it has its necessity, among the lapsed powers of 
the human soul. Finding man in ruins, it gathers up the 
scattered fragments, re-forms the shattered fabric, breathes 
into it the breath of life, clothes man again with the lost 
image of his Maker, and leads him back a redeemed and 
sanctified being, into the Paradise of his God. 

On the points in Mr. Adams’ book upon which we have 
commented, first, the character of man by nature; and then, 
in what sin itself consists, we simply quote a passage or two 
from Sewell’s “ Christian Morals :” 


“ Such, then, is the new position in which the Church places man by the rite 
of Baptism. It begins where all heathen education ended ; it realizes what phi- 
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losophy only imagined and desired; and commences a new creation of moral 
beings (xatvn xriois in the words of St. Paul) just as the moving of the Spirit of 
God upon the waters of chaos called forth a new earth into light. And a system 
of professedly Christian education, which does not constantly bear in mind this 
distinction, and frame itself upon the privileges of baptism as on its fundamental 
fact, can only end in confusion and mischief.” * * * “ And it is because all 
modern systems of Ethics, whether treated as a science, or practically applied in 
education, have neglected this difference, that the science has fallen into its pres- 
ent degraded state, and education itself has becomea farce.” * * * “It is not 
indeed possible to imagine how such spontaneous power could be generated in 
the human heart, by any contrivances of the kind. We may defy human reason 
to conceive the formation of internal independent action in the mind of man by 
any merely external influences. You cannot make a plank grow, though you 

lant it, and water it, and dig round it, hour after hour. There is no germ of 
ife within. It isnot in nature.” * * #* “The Church comes to man, enslay- 
ed as he is to the outward influences of the natural man, and not only brings be- 
fore him more facts, more knowledge, new relations, higher promises, more awful 
threats, and a more powerful body of advisers to counteract them. This would 
indeed be much ; al some men seem to imagine that this is all And yet, if 
what was said before is true, all this would be useless. It would be only an ex- 
ternal power; and external power alone cannot change the heart. And therefore 
the Church gives more: it puts into the heart a new principle, or rather a new 
being, or rather, if we may so dare to speak, God himself, by imparting to it the 
Holy Spirit, and uniting it tothe Body of Christ. Jt is from this Holy Spirit, 
and this only, that all the real power and spontaneity of man proceeds,” —{Ch. xx.) 


And again: 

“ Heathens, as well as the Church, have felt and longed to be released from 
this burden of the old man; heathens, as well as Christians, have described their 
condition by nature as that of a living body tied down to a dead body, and 
struggling to cast it off.” * * * “It is the old man, because it is human na- 
ture as it originally exists, and must be abandoned for a new character.” * * * 
“Man is, by birth, not only a weak and deluded, but a polluted creature.” * * 
“ And so also even of the infant; for pollution depends on something more than 
our own willful act; it is communicated by contagion.” * * * (Chap. xvi.) 

There is also a paragraph in Hooker, which we quote here 
as it affirms a historic fact pertinent to our purpose. He 
says ° 

“So that the whole question being grown amongst the ancients unto this issue 
whether man may without God seek God; and without grace, either desire or ac- 
cept grace Jirst offered ; the conclusion of the Catholic part was, No: and there- 
fore in all their writings, the point still urged is grace, both working inwardly and 
preventing the very first desires or motives of man to goodness.” —(B. v. App. 1.) 

But we will not pursue this examination further. We have 
written in no spirit of unkindness, and in that frankness 
which ought to characterize the discussion of so important a 
subject. And we owe it to the author to say, that, once 
fairly away from his starting point, he discourses faithfully 
and nobly ; and that had he planted himself, in the outset, on 
truly Christian ground, and cut himself aloof from all past 
systems of mere human philosophy, he would, we doubt not, 
have freed himself from the entanglements with which he 
seems to us to be embarrassed. 
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We regret that our limits will not allow us, in conclusion, 
to bestow, as thoroughly as we wish, that meed of commenda- 
tion upon the volume, which it richly merits. We object to 
some of its distinctions and definitions ; we might speak of a 
carelessness and redundancy of expression ; ‘but these are 
comparatively small matters. Its author has an eye to see 
and a heart to feel the greatness of his subject. He possesses 
philosophical acumen in a high degree. His style is always 
strong and nervous; his illustrations are pertinent, and his 
whole bearing that of a man, who has not spent his life in a 
cloister ; who has mingled with the living world around him ; 
who has felt the pulsations of the public heart, and knows how 
to reach them. There are several chapters in the volume, 
which are worthy of the Christian Scholar and Philosopher. 
He sees and appreciates the miserable Sensualism of Locke, 
and the Selfishness of Paley ; systems of teaching which have 
worked and are still working incalculable injury to moral sen- 
timent in our country. His views of Socie ty, its origin, or- 
ganization, and nature, are just what our age and times de- 
mand ; an age when there is so much prating about “ Wo- 


man’s Rights,” the “Social Compact,” and “the Rights of 


Labor ;” and when our Greeleys, and Channings, and Garri- 
sons ; and our Lucretia Motts, and a shameless Clique of Ab- 
beys and Lucindas, are exhibiting their bitter hatred of Chris- 
tianity, and their deep depravity ‘of heart, by making war up- 
on the Divine Institutions, the Family, the Church, and the 
State ; poisoning the minds of honest, but unthinking multi- 
tudes, arraying different classes of Society, the rich and the 
poor, the provident and the improvident, against each other, 
and doing what they can to bring in upon us the reign of Red 
Republicanism. His Fourth Book, on “the Heart or Aflec- 
tions,” and the Fifth, on “ the Home and its Affections,”’ show 
the author to be a man of no ordinary mental and moral 
power ; and contain truths, not only eloquently expressed, but 
needful, when such scandalous and heathenish views of Mar- 
riage are afloat, as are widely disseminated in the popular 
Novels and periodical Literature of the day.* 

We close our observations, by predicting for the author a 
deep and permanent influence upon thoughtful men, such as 
shall not gratify an ambition for notoriety ; for he is, we trust, 
above the reach of such a paltry motive ; but as should lead 
him to guide with discretion a pen capable, in no ordinary 
degree, of inditing “the words of the wise and their dark 
sayings.” 


*Sce the July No. of Westminster Review. 
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HOFFMAN ON AMERICAN CANON-LAW. 


Arr. II].—A Treatise on the Law of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States. By Murray Horrman, 
Esq. 


Tue appearance of an elaborate book on Canon-Law, from 
the pen of an accomplished jurist and devoted Churchman, is 
certainly an event which goes far to prove the increasing im- 
portance, in the general estimate, of sound knowledge, on this 
much neglected branch of our ecclesiastical system. One 
able volume on the same subject had indeed preceded it, in 
which the Rev. author, Dr. Hawks, exhibited his usual acu- 
men and ability. But the publication of Mr. Hoffman, while 
it notices, in several places, the labors of its predecessor with 
high praise, not only goes much farther in legal detail and 
precedent, but pursues, as we are fully persuaded, a far more 
legitimate track, with regard to the fundamental questions of 
Episcopal and Conventional authority. 

Hitherto, however, there has been a perfect apathy amongst 
our Clergy, with only an occasional exception, on the subject 
of Canon-Law. And it ought not to be a matter of surprise, 
that a study, which, in itself, is certainly dry and repulsive to 
most minds, should have attracted but little of their attention. 
The cases for its practical application were happily few and 
far between. When they did occur, the gentlemen of the 
bar were at hand to conduct the proceedings. And the im- 
pressions derived from the arguments of Counsel at the time, 
were usually sufliciently clear, to guide the members of an 
Ecclesiastical Court, in the ultimate decision. It was quite 
natural that the clergy at large should give themselves but little 
trouble to prepare for a duty which they might never be called 
on to perform, and which, when the necessity arose, was sure to 
be approached with sorrow and reluctance. “Sufficient unto 
the day was the evil thereof,” and on this topic, at least, they 
found it perfectly easy to “take no thought for the morrow. 
Nor can we wonder at their distaste for a kind of science, 
which seemed to have so little connection with their great of- 
fice of preaching the Gospel, and watching for the souls com- 
mitted to their care. Neither do we think it strange if they 
preferred to give their whole minds, instead, to those kinds of 
knowledge which belonged to the instructions of the pulpit, to 
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the intercourse of social life, or, at farthest, to the higher 
walks of literature. 

But it would not be just, perhaps, to ascribe the prevailing 
apathy to these causes alone. For even the small minority, 
who might have been otherwise disposed, had a plausible ex- 
cuse in the fact, that there was no mode provided for supply- 
ing the knowledge of Canon-Law which their position re- 
quired. The books which approached most nearly to the 
wants of the Church, were Gibson’s Codex, Burns’ Ecclesias- 
tical Law, and the Modern Reports of our Mother-Church of 
England. And yet it is certain that no clergyman in this 
country could find in these a clear and satisfactory treatise, 
applicable to our condition. For we were placed in circum- 
stances widely different from those of our European fathers. 
We knew but little of the complicated modes of proceeding, 
derived from the papal system, which still deform the English 
Canon-Law. We were free from any ecclesiastical connec- 
tion with the State. Our rules were comparatively simple. 
Our Courts were composed only of the Clergy. Our circle 
of subjects was far more primitive and confined. We had 
nothing to do with controversies about tithes, and wills, and 
causes “matrimonial, and advowsons, and rights of patronage, 
and a hundred other topics which are far more of a secular 
than of a religious character. Our forms were untrammeled 
by the technical fetters of Doctors Commons, and the Court 
of Arches; and the very terms in ordinary use amongst the 
English Canon Lawyers, would have been unintelligible to us, 
without a glossary. It was nearly impossible, therefore, that 
our clergy could feel much interest in a study, for which the 
proper materials were not yet prepared. And it is only of 
late that experience and necessity have led us to the point in 
our canonical legislation, where the effort could be made, suc- 
cessfully, to furnish us with a legal guide, to which the 
American Canonist may have recourse with confidence or 
pleasure. 

Between the principles of secular laws and those the 
Church, there must always be a strong analogy. Civero 
quotes the ancient maxim of the Decemvirs, Salus populi su- 
prema lex esto: Let THE SAFETY OF THE PEOPLE BE THE 8U- 
PREME LAW. And the great German Canonist Boehmer ap- 
plies this very happily to the subject of ecclesiastical law : 
Salutem ecclesi@ esse supremam legem ecclesiasticam: that 
THE SAFETY OF THE CHURCH IS THE SUPREME LAW OF THE 
Cuurcn. No civilized society can subsist without law, for 
law is the only regulator of right and guardian of liberty. 
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And as the Church is a society, it results, of necessity, that 
her order and administration, under God, must be dependent 
on the same. 


For the Church is the visible kingdom of Christ upon earth. 


Its inner life is indeed derived from its invisible, yet ever 
present Head, operating on the hearté of men by His Holy 
Spirit. But as the soul is connected with the body, so this 
inner life of the Church is united with its outward organiza- 
tion. There are visible rules and visible rulers appointed, by 
the express commands of the Lord, in the Sacred Scriptures, 
which are themselves a visible record of the Saviour’s will, 
and, as such, contain the great Charter of Christian law and 
liberty. The Clergy, in their several ranks, are the authorized 
administrators of the divine system. The Sacraments are not 
only means of grace, but also the open instruments and testi- 
monials of our heavenly citizenship. The Creeds are the de- 
fences against the intrusion of aliens to the faith. The pub- 
lic worship is bound to follow an established order of con- 
formity. The places in which it is offered involve the princi- 
ple of consecration. The discipline is essential to the exclu- 
sion of the unworthy. Rights of persons, rights of office, 
rights of place and time, rights of societies, rights of property, 
are all necessary to the existence of the visible C hurch, and 
all these demand the Canon-Law for their regulation. 

But it is evident that a government of law requires a per- 
manent legislative power, and it seems equally evident that 
the Redeemer would apportion this power according to the 
relative authority of His officers, because the higher the offi- 
cer, the better qualified he must generally be, for the discharge 
ef such a function. And on this point we have a remarkable 
example in the Acts of the Apostles, where we find that St. 
Paul had recourse to the whole Council of his brethren at Je- 
rusalem, in order to settle the-controversy between the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile converts, concerning the ceremonial law. 
For here, it might well be asked, why such a Council should 
have been holden by men who were inspired? Since, in the 
very nature of the case, inspiration must be infallible, and 
therefore none of the Apostles could be supposed to differ 
from another, why was not the decision of any one considered 
as equal to the decision of the whole? And the answer 
brings us to the point which is of so much importance to the 
great argument of Episcopacy, viz: that in this, the Apostles 
acted as a model to their successors, not in their extraordina- 
ry capacity, as men inspired, but in their ordinary office, as 
the chief pastors of the Church, and therefore the leaders in 
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the work of legislation. And for the same reason it was, that 
the Council consisted of the Clergy and the Laity, as well as 
the Apostles, and there was much disputing allowed before 
St. Peter delivered his opinion, and all the multitude kept si- 
lence in order to hear the statements of St. Paul and Barnabas ; 
and the sentence of St. James, who presided, was adopted by 
“ the Apostles and Elders, with the whole Church,” and the de- 
cree went forth in the name of “the Apostles, and Elders, and 
brethren.’’* 

Such was the high example followed by the Bishops in the 
primitive Church, when they, as successors to the ordinary 
office of the Apostles, met together in Council, and enacted 
their canons or rules, (Gr. xavwv,) for ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. For it is certain that we read of no Councils in after 
ages, except those which were held by Bishops; and although 
we have no record of their acts, earlier than the year 250, 
when the Council of Carthage was held under the famous 
Cyprian, yet from that time forward, all along the history of 
the Church, Councils of Bishops appear at intervals, as the 
only instrumentality for ecclesiastical legislation. 

Notwithstanding this fact, however, it cannot be denied that 
the assent of the C lergy and the Laity, in some shape, was 
always necessary, because the Church was a spiritual and a 
voluntary society, and her laws could only be properly execu- 
ted by the conscience of her members. When the power of 
the secular arm was superadded in the following ages, the 
consent of the people was held to be included in the consent 
of the prince, and the progress of corruption became rapid 
and overwhelming. Even asearly as the time of Jerome, we 
see him complaining that after the Church came to Christian 
princes, she was made greater, indeed, in power and wealth, 
but less in virtue. Postquam enim ecclesia ad Christianos 
principes venit, potentia quidem et divitiis major, sed virtuti- 
bus minor facta est. And the learned Ziegler was not far 
astray, when he placed the intrusion of the world into the 
Church in the time of the Emperor Constantine: Videbatur 
etate Constantini M. imperatoris mundus velut intrudi in 
ecclesiam, dum per eum professio Christiana non tuta tantum, 
sed etiam honorata facta erat. This was a disastrous change 
in the practical system, natural enough, truly, in that period 
when the habits and feelings of men were so thoroughly ac- 
customed to the maxims of despotism; but none the less in- 
consistent with the Apostolic auntie and therefore most justly 


* Acts xv. 
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rejected in our own primitive constitution. The Church 
of Rome led the way in the dangerous innovation, and still 
maintains it, allowing her laity, below the dignity of monarchs, 
to have no direct influence upon her legislation. The various 
communions of our Christian brethren who reject Episcopacy, 
on the other hand, violate the Apostolic order by committing 
all their ecclesiastical laws to their ministers and people, 
without Bishops. Our Mother-Church of England gives an 
undue preponderance to the Laity, by placing | ‘themselves en- 
tirely in the hands of the King and ‘Parliament, although it 
may well be admitted that Parliament would not be likely to 
make any changes which were unanimously opposed by the 
Bishops, who are a component part of the House of Lords. 
Our sister-Church in Scotland has chosen to organize her le- 
gislation in close accordance with the early Councils which 
excluded the Laity and inferjor Clergy. So that it is only our 
own branch of the Church’ Catholic, which can be said to 
have realized the nearest approach to the Apostolic model, 
securing to the Bishops their proper rank in the task of legis- 
lation, without whose assent nothing can be done; while, at 
the same time, full provision is made for the “elders and breth- 
ren.’ With us, therefore, no law can be passed without the 
consent of Bishops, Priests, and Laity, and our decrees go 
forth, like that of the Apostles at Jerusalem, in the name of 
every order of men belonging to the Church of God. Here 
is certainly a high privilege, for which the student of our 
Canon-Law cannot be too thankful. 

But we are far from desiring it to be understood that the 
vital religion of the Church can be secured by the wisest sys- 
tem of Canonical legislation. Important as this must be, yet 
it can only operate on external order. Nor will it secure even 
this, unless the laws of the Church be administered in the pure 
and watchful spirit of genuine piety. We all know that the 
secular government of the State may possess the most perfect 
code of law, while there is nothing but degeneracy and cor- 
ruption in the morals of its citizens. And much more may 
the Church have reason to glory in the excellence of her 
Canons, while she has abundant cause for mourning over the 
sins of irreverence, worldliness, and unchristian temper. 

To the scholar who is accustomed to look into the rich re- 
mains of Christian antiquity, it is a familiar, though melan- 
choly fact, that this tendency to corruption in the Church was 
manifested very early. Even at the close of the third cen- 
tury, before the last great persecution under the Emperor 
Dioclesian, Eusebius bitterly complains that the rule of piety 
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among Christians had been repudiated, that strife and con- 
tention raged, that contests for ecclesiastical power were used 
as the pretext to drive the people into sedition, so that there 
was hardly anything to be found besides discord, emulation, 

menaces, and odium. Chrysostom, about the year 398, saith, 
that as matters then were, all things were becoming worse 
and more corrupted ; that the Chure h differed nothing from 

a stable of oxen, or a sleeping place of camels or asses ; and 
that when he went round to look for sheep, he could find one 
nowhere. And Salvian, A. D. 440, roundly charges the Chris- 
tians of his day with avarice, rapine, envy, hatred, cruelty, 
lust, and lasciviousness. ‘The people were increased, but the 
faith was diminished, the sons were multiplied, but the mother 
was sick. O, thou Church ! continues he, thou art feebler by 
thy fecundity, and falling back by thine advancement, and 
weaker by thy strength. Thou hast spread abroad through 
the world, thy members having a religious name, but without 
the power of religion. And thus thou hast begun to be rich 
in crowds, but poor in faith; as much as thou hast gained in 
numbers, thou hast lost in devotion, thou art enlarged in body, 
but diminished in mind, thou art, at the same time, if I may 
say so, both greater and less ; by a new and unheard-of pro- 
cess, thou hast at once come forward and retreated ; and thine 
increase and decrease have gone on together. 

It is a favorite custom of the Lutheran and other opposers 
of Episcopacy, to make the Bishops of the primitive Church 
accountable for all this corruption, as if there were a natural 
connection between their order and the progress of iniquity. 
But we would ask why they do not go back to a purer age, 
and give credit to Episcopacy for the sublime examples then 
exhibited of holiness and virtue ? They would find Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, Irenzus, 
Bishop of Lyons, Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, with others, 
of the same rank, willingly embracing martyrdom, in the service 
and defense of the Gospel. And even in the subsequent peri- 
od of the Church’s history, after she had begun to degenerate, 
they might behold Athanasius, the Bishop of. Alexandria, Am- 
brose, Bishop of Milan, Augustin, Bishop of Hippo, ¢ rregory, 
Bishop of Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, eminent models of piety and devotion, of whom the 
larger number were called to stand forth, in the face of suffer- 
ing and peril, as the boldest champions for the truth of God, 
against the subtle assaults of heresy and the menaces of des- 
potic power, under circumstances to which the trials of our 
day bear no comparison. But the truth is, that the whole 
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theory of these objectors rests upon a total fallacy. That the 
Church became corrupt, and that her Bishops too generally 
shared in the corruption, we admit with sorrow. And yet it 
would be impossible to prove either that this corruption was 
brought in by the Bishops, or that they were its main support- 
ers. Certain it is that the great heresiarchs and schismatics 
were, for the most part, of another order. The Nicolaitans 
sprang from Nicolas, the deacon. The leaders of the Gnos- 
tics, Cerdon, Carpocrates, Valentinian, and Marcion, together 
with Manes, the founder of the Manicheans, do not appear to 
have had anything todo with Episcopal authority. Montanus 
and his follower Tertullian were presbyters. So likewise was 
the famous Arius. The Monophysites had their origin from 
the notions of Severus, while yet a monk, and the tather of 
the Eutychians was of the same order. It is certain, more- 
over, that when Leo, the Iconoclast, made his great assault 
upon the worship of images, he found the Bishops willing 
enough to return to the purer system of the primitive Church, 
until the determined superstition of the monks roused the 
popular fury. Nor is it to be doubted, that throughout the 
whole of Christendom, it was in the unnatural gloom of the 
monastic system that all the worst forms of error took their 
rise. There, was the first commencement of auricular con- 
fession. There, was the origin of the extravagant veneration 
of the virgin and the saints. There, was the “perilous i inven- 
tion of the superior sanctity supposed to be derived from 
bodily penances and mortification. There, was the fountain 
of priestly celibacy and uncommanded vows of human obli- 
gation. There, was, in after ages, the strong hold of papal 
ambition, so that the monks were everywhere “the soldiers 
of the Pope.’ And there, was the horrible invention of the 
inquisition, of which the Dominican, Torquemada, was the 
first administrator. The real history, therefore, of the worst 
corruptions of the Church, should be sought for, not in the 
Apostolic order of Bishops, but in the unscriptural and antag- 
onistic system of Monachism. Error, for the most part, be- 
gan amongst the monks, and by their zeal and numbers be- 
came established amongst the priesthood and the people, un- 
til, having gained a certain fvothold, the Bishops were induced 
to tolerate, and finally to confirm it, for the sake of peace 
So far from the truth is the hypothesis of the objectors, that 
the Bishops were the first to introduce and patronize corrup- 
tion, in its most gross and perilous forms. 

From the very nature of the case, indeed, it must be obvi- 
ous to any reflecting mind, that so long as the faith of the 
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Church remained pure, and her morals were governed by her 
faith, there could be no possible danger arising from Episco- 
pacy. Fer what is a Diocesan Bishop, but an officer appoint- 
ed to discharge the ordinary functions of the Apostles, in or- 
daining the Clergy, administering discipline, confirming the 
baptized, and overseeing the general interest of the Church 
within a particular district ? What could such an officer gain 
by the introduction of false doctrine? In such a position, 
how much less must be his temptation to form a sect, or try 
to draw away disciples after him? With so many eyes dl- 
rected to his elevated station, how much more strongly must 
he be guarded from the assaults of those passions, which, if 
indulged, would be sure to create ten-fold scandal and re- 
proach? And if, under these circumstances, he should prove 
to be a worse man than his fellows, how surely might we as- 
sume that his depravity would have been yet more freely 
indulged, had he remained in a less conspicuous sphere ; for 
the simple reason, that there he would have been so much 
less exposed to observation? True, indeed, we grant that in 
the case of many Bishops, there has been a strong temptation 
to pride, and pomp, and luxury, in the vast amount of their 
wealth and secular prerogatives. But these were by no means 
the necessary results of their office, and it is a very pitiable 
kind of logic which confounds such things together. There 
are few Bishops in our day exposed to danger on that score. 
And it is evident that the proper rights of the office in itself, 
can never be fairly impugned, merely by inveighing against 
the perils of riches and power, which are at least as likely to 
work mischief to the Priest and to the Layman. 

Through the special goodness of God, the first appointments 
to the Episcopal office are recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 
The epistles of St. Paul to Timothy show distinctly that he had 
sent his favorite disciple to the great proconsular city of Eph- 
esus, which contained many elders or presbyters at the time, 
over whom Timothy was charged to exercise Apostolic rule 
and discipline, with the sole power to ordain and govern. 
The epistle of the same inspired teacher, addressed to Titus, 
proves that he was in like manner commissioned to take the 
Episcopal charge of the Island of Crete, which was celebra- 
ted amongst the ancients for its population and wealth, and 
contained no less than a hundred cities in the days of the 
poet Homer. Here, then, is the Scriptural model of Episco- 
pacy. All the writers of primitive Church history, name 
these men as the first Bishops of Ephesus and Crete. All 
state, what indeed must be obvious, that St. Paul and his fel- 
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low Apostles provided for every other part of the Church in 
the same way, before they closed their earthly ministry. And 
the Bishops, thus constituted, as the successors of the Apos- 
tles, in their ordinary office of ordainers and governors, would, 
of course, imitate the example of their great predecessors in the 
Council of Jerusalem. That is to say, whenever an occasion 
of difficulty arose, they would meet together for mutual con- 
sultation, and adopt such rules or Canons as the order and 
welfare of the Church might seem to require. And hence, 
from the action of such Councils during several ages, we de- 
rive the great body of what now composes the Canon-Law. 

We may as well observe, at this point, the errorof an opin- 
ion which is often expressed without sufficient reflection : 
namely, that a Diocese, with its Bishop at its head, is the 
perfect form of the Church in its earthly organization. But 
that can never be esteemed a perfect form of the Church, 
which does not contain within itself the means of its own 
perpetuity, and cannot apply the hand of discipline to its ruler 
when necessity requires. Now a single Diocese is manifestly 
in this very position. When the Bishop dies, the Clergy and 
the Laity may elect his successor; but they are obliged to de- 
pend on ‘the neighboring Bishops, belonging to other Dioceses, 
in order that he may be approved, and qualified by Consecra- 
tion. And if the Bishop becomes an immoral man or a here- 
tic, his own Diocese can only complain to the surrounding 
Bishops, and it is by their voice that he must be judged and sen- 
tenced. Here, then, it is manifest that a single Diocese, cut 
off from a certain number of other Dioceses, could not pos- 
sibly exist beyond the life of one Bishop, nor even during that 
life, if he should desert the faith. And consequently, it can 
only be truly held to be a perfect form of the Church quoad 
hoc, or with respect to its individual place in the general or- 
ganization. For the Church requires the union of several Di- 
oceses for the perpetuity of each one, and the subsistence of a 
Diocese, per se, is totally impossible. 

And this clearly demonstrates the Apostolic form of our 
system. The blessed Saviour chose not one man, but twelve, 
to be His special messengers. When it became necessary to 
send forth a decree of the Church, the whole twelve came 
together, and united in the solemn act of authority. And 
when they were about to depart, they placed the Bishops in 
their several districts, to act as their successors, under the 
same fraternal obligation of unity. The maxim of the famous 
Cyprian expressed this truth with admirable perspicuity : 
Episcopatus unus est, cujus a singulis in solidum pars tene- 
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tur: Tue Eptscorarr is ONE, OF WHICH A PART IS HELD BY 
rach Bisnor in THE WHoLE. And again: Cum sit a Christo 
una Ecclesia per totum mundum in multa membra divisa, 
item Episcopatus unus, Episcoporum multorum concordi nu- 
merositate diffusus: ille post Dei traditionem, post connex- 
am et ubique conjunctam Catholice Ecclesia unitatem, &c.: 
As one Cuaurcn ts pivivep BY CuristT INTO MANY MEMBERS 
THROUGH THE WHOLE WORLD, EVEN SO THE EpiscoPATE IS ONE, 
DIFFUSED BY THE HARMONIOUS NUMBER OF MANY Bisnops; AND 
THIS, ACCORDING TO THE TRADITION OF Gop, AND THE CONNECT- 
ED UNITY OF THE CaTuoLic CuuRCH EVERYWHERE JOINED TO- 
GETHER, &c. 

We desire to see this fundamental truth well understood, 
because it is the true basis of our strength, and the best war- 
rant, under the divine blessing, for our prosperity. Its prac- 
tical operation lies in the General Convention of our Church, 
and the collective action of our Bishops, against the rightful 
authority of which, a single Bishop or Diocese can never be 
permitted to rebel, without the sin of schism. It is the same 
principle which gives weight to the Canons of the Church, 
which were all enacted by the concurrent vote of many Bish- 
ops. On this foundation too, rests the superior reverence 
accorded to those General Councils, which were embraced 
by all the Bishops throughout the Church, before the ambi- 
tion and corruption of Rome destroyed her primitive concord. 
And hence, we hesitate not to say, that the Episcopalian who 
fails to respect this law of unity, in his overweening devotion 
to the dictates of a single Diocese, is ignorant, as yet, of the 
real principles of the Apostolic system. For this alone is 
true Catholicity—union with the primitive Church when she 
was still undivided, and union now with each other. While, 
on the contrary, the effort to disturb the Church, by setting 
one against many, or a part against the whole, (unless the act 
of resistance be demanded by the paramount rights of Apos- 
tolic truth and order,) is always of the character of schism, 
and tends directly to confusion, strife, and anarchy. 

The writers on Canon-Law reckon several periods. First, 
that which belonged to the three centuries next after the 
Apostles. Secondly, that which the Lutherans call the period 
of Episcopal powers, but what should rather be called the 
period of imperial supremacy. And, thirdly, the period of the 
papacy, or of Roman pontifical domination. To these, some 
have added the Monastic, which was a sort of imperium in 
imperio, having its own peculiar rules and orders, and exert- 
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ing a most deleterious influence throughout the whole Church, 
in favor of despotic rule and abject superstition. 

The first of these periods has left no trace of Canonical 
legislation ; although the Canons called Apostolic, and likewise 
the Apostolic Constitutions, were attributed generally, ‘for 
many ages, to their nominal] authors. Since the Reformation, 
however, these and many other ancient writings have been 
acknowledged to be spurious, even by the better part of the 
Roman theologians themselves. But yet we have many sufli- 
cient proofs in “the works of Eusebius, Jerome, and others, that 
the Bishops met in Council, when occasion required. A brief 
notice of these earlier Councils, perhaps, may interest some 
of our readers. They are stated as follows, viz: 

A Council of Rome under Victor, the Bishop, A. D. 103. 

One at Lyons, under the Bishop Irenzus, A. D. 170. 

One at Pontus, under the Bishop Palma, time uncertain. 

One at Corinth, under the Bishop Bachyllus, time uncertain. 

One at Ephesus, under the Bishop Polycrates, time uncer- 
tain. 

Two at Carthage, under the Bishop Agrippinus, on the sub- 
ject of rebaptizing heretics, referred to in the next century by 
Cyprian, time uncertain. 

“One at Alexandria, under Demetrius the Bishop, on the law- 
fulness of admitting Origen to the Priesthood, about A. D. 
184. 

One at Iconium, time uncertain. 

One at Rome, under the Bishop Fabian, at which certain 
notions of Origen were condemned. 

One at Lambesia, in Africa, under the Bishop of Carthage, 
Donatus, against Privatus the heretic. 

One at Bostria, in Arabia, against Beryllus. 

One at Ephesus, against the heretic Noétus, about A. D. 245. 

Two at Rome, under the Bishop Cornelius, A. D. 251 and 
252. 

Four at Carthage, under the Bishop Cyprian, on the rebap- 
tizing of heretics, A. D. 252 and 253. 

One at Rome, on the subject of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
who was accused of Sabellianism, but acquitted by the Council. 

One in Africa, held about A. D. 262, in which Jerome s says 
that the same Bishops, who, nine years before, under Cyprian, 
had approved the rebaptizing of heretics, now established the 
contrary doctrine, according to the ancient tradition. 

Two at Antioch, against Paul of Samosata, by whose au- 
thority the heretical Bishop was deposed, about A. D. 268. 

These twenty-three Councils all belong to the first period, 
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during which, at intervals, the Church was harassed by per- 
secutions. In the second period, commencing with the fourth 
century, we have a full record of Canons passed by the Coun- 
cil of Elvira, A. D. 313, which were principally intended to 
regulate the administration of public penance by fixed rules, 
instead of leaving it as formerly, to the discretion of the 
Bishops. 

The Council of Arles, which assembled A. D. 314, is im- 
portant on account of its settling the doctrine of baptism, by 
expressly forbidding the repetition of that sacrament, if the 
first baptism had been performed in the name of the Trinity. 
It is further interesting to us, because it was attended by three 
Bishops, one presbyter, and one deacon, from the Church of 
Britain. Their names are worthy of special commemoration. 
Eborius, Bishop of the city of York; Restitutus, Bishop of 
the city of London ; Adelfius, Bishop of the city of the colony 
of Londoners, (de civitate Colonie Londinensium,) Sacerdos, 
presbyter, and Arminius, deacon. 

The Council of Ancyra met in the same year, and passed 
several penitential canons. It was followed by the Council of 
Neocesarea, in which it was forbidden to ordain any one who 
had been baptized on a sick bed, on the ground that it was a 
stain upon his character to have delayed this duty until he 
was menaced by the fear of death. 

The next important Council was the first General Council 
of Nice, which assembled from all parts of Christendom, on 
the summons of the Emperor Constantine, to compose the se- 
rious troubles produced by the heresy of Arius, who denied 
the proper divinity of Christ, as the Only-begotten of the Fa- 
ther, and taught that the Son of God and the Holy Spirit 
were creatures, although worthy to be worshiped and in- 
voked, by reason of their superior majesty above all others. 
Against this impious but subtle heresy, the Council framed 
what is known to us by the name of the Nicene Creed, with 
the exception of the latter part, which was added afterwards, 
by the General Council of Constantinople. But the Council 
of Nice is memorable, besides, for rejecting the proposition to 
enforce celibacy upon the clergy. 

The Council of Gangra met A. D. 330, and is chiefly wor- 
thy of note for its 4th canon, condemning the doctrine of the 
Eustathians, who despised married presbyters, and refused to 
receive the sacraments from their hands. 

The Council of Antioch assembled A. D. 341, and passed a 
number of Canons, of which the 10th Canon regulated the 
office of the Chorepiscopus or Suffragan Bishop; the 13th 
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Canon nullified the acts of a Bishop out of his proper juris- 
diction ; the 14th and 15th Canons were directed against ap- 
peals to Rome ; and the 25th Canon enforced the duty of ev- 
ery Bishop to spend the revenues of the Church in hospitality 
and the relief of the poor, but utterly forbade his using them 
to enrich himself or his family. This last is a Canon which 
deserves to be written in letters of gold. 

The Council of Sardis was holden in A. D. 347, and was 
chiefly remarkable for its 4th Canon, in which, for the first 
time, it was recommended that appeals from the judgments of 
the Bishops should be made to the Bishop of Rome. 

The Council of Laodicea, in A. D. 372, passed many Can- 
ons, amongst which the following are perhaps the most inter- 
esting. The Ist Canon allows second marriages. The 10th 
Canon forbids marriages with heretics. The 19th Canon de- 
scribes an interesting order of public service. The 44th 
Canon forbids women to enter the chancel, or touch the altar. 
The 52d Canon forbids weddings and birth-days to be cele- 
brated in Lent. The 59th Canon prohibits the reading any 
but the Canonical books of Scripture in Church. And the 
60th Canon sets forth the list of the Canonical books, which 
is precisely the same with our own, save only that it includes 
the apocryphal, but short and valuable book of Baruch. 

The second General Council, which assembled at Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 381, was chiefly directed against the heresy of 
Macedonius, who had espoused the false doctrine of Arius on 
the Holy Spirit. To protect the Church from this pestiferous 
error, a new clause was added to the Nicene Creed, making the 
whole consist in the form of sound words which we use at the 
present day. 

The 2d Council of Carthage, A. D. 392, confirmed a large 

and admirable collection of Canons, which they called the 
African Code, and regarded as of great authority. 
+ The 6th Council of Carthage, which met A. D. 419, is in- 
teresting on account of the fraud which the legates of the 
Roman Bishop attempted to pass upon the Council, by pre- 
tending that the 4th Canon of the small Council of Sardis, 
recommending appeals to Rome, was a Canon of the General 
Council of Nice. But the Bishops were not so easily imposed 
upon, and sent for a true copy to the city of Constantinople, 
on the arrival of which, the dishonest trick was exposed. 

The third General Council assembled at Ephesus, A. D. 
431, to vindicate the truth against the new error of Nestorius. 
The title of Seoroxog, which the Latins called Deipara, i. e. the 
God-bearer, had been currently applied, for some time, to the 
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Virgin Mary ; and Nestorius, in his zeal against this novelty, 
which he saw tending towards a dangerous exaltation of the 
mother of our Lord, unfortunately adopted the hypothesis 
that there were two Persons in Christ, the one human, of 
which Mary was the parent, the other divine, of which she 
was not the mother, but the creature. Whereas the real doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, as the Church had always held, was 
that in Christ there were two natures, the divine and the hu- 
man, united in One Person. Of course, Nestorius was con- 
demned, and, so far as the direct point of doctrine was con- 
cerned, he was condemned justly. But the history of the 
Council displays a degree of violence, mingled with supersti- 
tion, which affords a humiliating spectacle. 

The fourth General Council, held at Chalcedon, A. D. 451, 
against the heresy of the Eutychians, was memorable for the 
28th Canon, which gave an equal primacy to the Bishop of 
Constantinople, because it was “ New Rome.” This is an un- 
answerable proof that the members of that great Council re- 
jected, in toto, the absurd figment of papal supremacy, which 
the Romanists rest upon the promise of our Lord to St. Peter. 
Here, likewise, we find that the Roman delegates attempted 
to impose upon their brethren a spurious addition to the 6th 
Canon of the General Council of Nice. The 9th Canon of this 
Council of Chalcedon expressly prohibited appeals to Rome. 
And it was further forbidden to add any new doctrine to the 
Creed as settled at the Councils of Nice and Constantinople. 
The Pope (Leo, surnamed the Great) approved all the acts of 
the Council, except the 28th Canon, which gave an equality of 
rank to the Bishop of Constantinople. And according to the 
Romish theory, we are told to believe that this Canon is, for 
that simple reason, totally without authority ; while all the 
rest, by virtue of his sanction, is to be received as the infalli- 
ble dictates of the Holy Spirit! And yet, even on their own 
ground, what becomes of the Creed of Pope Pius IV, which 
presumes to add no less than twelve new articles to the old 
Creeds of Nice and Constantinople, in express contradiction 
to the Council of Chalcedon ? 

Our limits have obliged us to pass over a vast number of 
Councils and Canons. But here we may close, substantially, 
the second period, for now the union between the Eastern and 
the Western Church was so far weakened that it never was cor- 
dially restored again. True, the 5th General Council, called the 
second of Constantinople, which was held against the Origen- 
ists and the three Chapters, in A. D. 553, and the 6th General 
Council, called the third of Constantinople, against the Monp- 
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thelites, in A. D. 681, are approved by the whole Catholic 
Church, as maintaining the doctrine of the true faith, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures. And yet, from the time of the General 
Council of Chalcedon, the adverse claims of Rome and Con- 
stantinople were incapable of reconciliation. The Greek 
Emperors demanded that the Bishop of Rome should consent 
to the decision of the Council, and the Pope insisted as obsti- 
nately on his assumed prerogative, until at length the Usurper 
Phocas, A. D. 606, formally invested him with the new title 
of Universal Bishop. The increasing spread of error, fo- 
mented by the zeal of the Monks, established, in A. D. 787, 
the worship of images. The Church, both East and West, 
sunk lower and lower, in the scale of superstition. The Pope 
cast off his allegiance to the Greek Emperor, and the two 
communions settled down into a formal separation, which con- 
tinues to this day. 

We come, therefore, in the next place, to consider the third, 
or papal period, in which the West, still claiming the right of 
supremacy over the East, went on towards the culminating 

oint of pontifical ambition. And here we find that the 

onal in the hope of rising above the restraints of the old 
Canon-Law, introduced a new code of their own devising. 
In the commencement of the ninth century, a collection of 
Decretals appeared under the name of Isidore, to which Pope 
Nicolas appealed, with all imaginable confidence, although, as 
the most intelligent writers of Rome since the Reformation 
fully admit, the whole was a gross fraud, and withal, most 
clumsily executed. The same Pope quoted the decision of 
the Council of Sinuessa, to prove that he could not be judged 
by any earthly tribunal, which Council never existed at all, 
the entire story being an acknowledged lie, gotten up, in an 
age of increasing darkness, for the support of papal despotism. 
And many other Councils were also quoted by the pontifls of 
that and the following centuries, which are now abandoned 
by the Romanists themselves, as pure impositions upon hu- 
man credulity. 

And yet, in the immense work of the Councils, edited by 
the Jesuit Hardouin, and of which the first volume is now ly- 
ing open before us, these frauds are all printed in their as- 
sumed order of chronology, only in a smaller type, and with 
a very brief note in the margin, marking them as spurious, 
but in such minute letters, and placed so much out of the way 
of observation, that nothing is more easy for the reader than 
to pass the warning by without notice, and to take these lies 
for the genuine voice of Christian antiquity. 
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It may be proper to observe here, however, that this term, 
Decretal, is used as a general name for the papal decrees, 
comprehending the Rescripts, or answers made to petitions 
and inquiries, the Mandates, or official instructions to inferior 
functionaries, the Edicts, or papal ordinances, the Decrees, or 
the judicial decisions of the Rota Romana, which was the 
principal ecclesiastical court of the papacy, and along with 
these, the Canonical resolutions and determinations of the 
Councils, approved by the Pope. All this, so far as it was 
genuine, was of course entitled to a place in the Canon- Law, 
and those portions which belonged to the first five centuries 
would be regarded with much respect by every instructed 
Christian. But the false Decretals and Councils were a 
shameful forgery, put forth under the assumed authority of 
those very ages; and the names and dates were placed so 
early, as well for the purpose of producing a stronger effect, 
as in the hope, doubtless, of better evading detection. 

We take the list of the spurious writings thus fraudulently 
gotten up, from the pages of Hardouin. First, we have five 
long Epistles, purporting to be written by Clement, the Bishop 
of Rome, of which two are addressed to James, the brother 
of our Lord, one to his brother Bishops, Presbyters, and other 
Clergy, &c., one to his disciples, and the nations around ; and 
the last, to the Christians dwelling in Jerusalem, under James, 
his colleague in the Episcopate. 

Next come three Epistles in the name of Anacletus, the 
Bishop of Rome, from the last of which, two short extracts 
will show the main doctrine of the whole: Hec vero sacro- 
sancta Romana et apostolica ecclesia, non ab apostolis, sed ab 
ipso Domino salvatore nostro primatum obtinuit, et eminen- 
tiam potestatis super universas ecclesias ac totum Christiani 
populi gregem assecuta est, sicut ipse beato Petro apostolo 
dizit: Tu es Petrus, &c.: But rais Most HOLY AND APOSTOL- 
1c Cuurcu or Rome OBTAINED THE PRIMACY, NOT FROM THE 
AposTLEs, BUT FROM OUR LorD AND Saviour HimseELr, AND RE- 
CEIVED THE EMINENCE OF POWER OVER ALL CHURCHES AND 
OVER THE WHOLE FLOCK OF Curist, As HE SAID TO THE BLESS- 
ep ApostLe Peter: Trou art Peter, &c. This, of course, 
justified the practical rule which follows: Si gue vero cause 
difficiliores inter vos orte fuerint, ad hujus sancte@ sedis api- 
cem quasi ad caput referte, ut apostolico terminentur judicio : 
quia sic Dominum velle, ab eoque ita constitutum esse, ante- 
dictis testimoniis declaratur. Hac vero apostolica sedes car- 
do et caput, ut pretactum est, omnium ecclesiarum, a Domino, 
et non ab alio, est constituta: Ir, THEREFORE, THERE SHALL 
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HAVE ARISEN AMONGST YOU ANY OF THE MORE DIFFICULT CON- 
TROVERSIES, HAVE RECOURSE TO THE MITRE OF THIS HOLY SEE 
AS TO THE HEAD, THAT 80 THEY MAY BE DECIDED BY THE APOS- 
TOLIC JUDGMENT; FOR IT IS DECLARED BY THE FOREMENTIONED 
TESTIMONIALS THAT SUCH IS THE WILL AND CONSTITUTION OF 
THE LorD, sINCE THIS APOSTOLIC SEE IS ESTABLISHED BY THE 
Lorp, AND BY NONE OTHER, TO BE THE POLE AND THE HEAD OF 
ALL THE CuuRcHEs.” 

Then follow the epistolary decrees of Evaristus, of Alex- 
ander, of Sixtus, of Telesphorus, of Hyginus, of Pius, of An- 
icetus, of Soter, of Eleutherus, of Victor, of Zephyrinus, of 
Calixtus, of Urban, of Pontianus, of Anterus, of Fabian, of 
Cornelius, of Lucius, of Stephen, of Dionysius, of Felix, of 
Eutychianus, of Gaius; all Bishops of Rome, and all main- 
taining, with more or less force, according to these false doc- 
uments, the dogma of her supremacy, and the duty of implicit 
submission. Here was a systematic forgery, intended to 
prove that no other doctrine was held from the time of Clem- 
ent, who was the cotemporary of the Apostles, down to the 
end of the third century. 

After this, we have the pretended records of the Council 
of Sinuessa, under Bishop Marcellinus, relating how he was 
accused before a council of three hundred Bishops, A. D. 303, 
of having offered incense to idols, in the Dioclesian persecu- 
tion. But although he was clearly proved to be guilty, yet 
all these Bishops refused to condemn him, saying that it be- 
longed to his prerogative to be judged only by himself. And 
therefore, he did condemn himself, and the decree of the 
Council accordingly was drawn up in these words: Juste ore 
suo condemnatus est, et ore suo anathema suscipit maranatha, 
quoniam ore suo condemnatus est. Nemo enim unquam judi- 
cavit Pontificem, nec presul sacerdotem suum ; quoniam pri- 
ma sedes non judicabitur a quoquam: He WAS BEEN JUSTLY 
CONDEMNED BY HIS OWN MOUTH, AND FROM HIS OWN MOUTH 
HE HAS ACCEPTED HIS SENTENCE OF ANATHEMA MARANATHA. 
For No ONE EVER YET JUDGED THE PonTIFr, NOR A PRESIDENT 
HIS PRIEST : SINCE THE FIRST SEE WILL NOT BE JUDGED BY ANY. 

Following this notable romance, we find the decrees of 
Pope Marcellus, of Eusebius, of Melchiades, and of Silvester. 
This last Pope is made to preside over a Council of two hun- 
dred and eighty-four Bishops, after the baptism of the Empe- 
ror Constantine, of whom, one hundred and thirty-nine from 
Italy, and the rest from Greece, are all expressed by name ; 
and two sessions of the Council are set forth, with twenty 
canons. Of these, the third canon pronounces the same dogma 
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as the Council of Sinuessa, with a slight improvement. Non 
damnabitur presul nisi in septuaginta duobus: neque pre- 
sul summus a quoquam judicabitur: quoniam scriptum est: 
Non est discipulus super magistrum. Presbyter autem, nisi 
in quadraginta quatuor testimoniis, non damnabitur, &c.: A 
Bisnor SHALL NOT BE JUDGED UNLESS WITH SEVENTY-TWO WIT- 
NESSES; NEITHER SHALL THE CHIEF BisHoP BE JUDGED BY ANY 
ONE ; BECAUSE IT IS WRITTEN, THE DISCIPLE IS NOT ABOVE HIS 
MASTER. AND A PResBYTER SHALL NOT BE CONDEMNED, UNLESS 
BY FORTY-FOUR TESTIMONIES, &c. But the 20th Canon gives 
a more rhetorical finish to this papal immunity : Nemo enim 
judicabit primam sedem, quoniam omnes sedes a prima sede 
justitiam desiderant temperari. Neque ab Augusto, neque ab 
omni clero, neque a regibus, neque a populo judex judicabitur. 
Et subscripserunt ducenti octoginta quatuor episcopi, et quod- 
raginta quinque presbyteri, et quinque diacones, et duo se- 
quentes, et Augustus Constantinus, et mater ejus Helena—Ac- 
tum in Trajanas thermas III Kalendas Junii, Domino Con- 
stantino Augusto tertio,et Prisco consule: For No ONE SHALL 
JUDGE THE FIRST SEE, BECAUSE ALL THE SEES MUST DESIRE 
THAT JUSTICE BE REGULATED BY THE FIRST See. NEITHER BY 
THE EMPeror, NOR BY ALL THE CLERGY, NOR BY KINGS, NOR BY 
THE PEOPLE, SHALL THE JUDGE BE JUDGED. AND THE TWO HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHTY-FOUR Bishops SUBSCRIBED, AND FORTY-FIVE 
PRESBYTERS, AND FIVE DEACONS AND TWO MORE AFTERWARDS, 
AND THE Emperor CoNnsTANTINE, AND HIS MOTHER HELENA. 
Done w tue Barus or Trasan, THe 30TH pay or May, In 
THE THIRD YEAR OF ouR Lorp ConsTANTINE, AND IN THE Con- 
SULSHIP OF Priscus. 

A very perfect specimen, beyond all controversy! The 
place, the time, the names of all the parties, set forth with the 
most minute precision, and yet it was all a gross fabrication, 
acknowledged and repudiated for nearly two centuries by 
every theologian of character in the Church of Rome itself, 
save a few of the determined partisans of papal infallibility. 

Another of these confessed forgeries purports to be a Sy- 
nodical epistle, addressed by the Ceneenl Council of Nice to 
the same Pope Silvester, praying him to confirm their decrees ; 
followed by a gracious answer from him, granting their ap- 
plication ! 

And we have yet another production of the same unscru- 
pulous counterfeiter, in which there is a bold attempt to foist 
into the Canons of that great Council of Nice, a large addi- 
tion of Romish and priestly maxims, by this contrivance. 
The famous Athanasius is made to address a letter to Pope 
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Marcus, the successor of Silvester, telling him that the Arians 
had assaulted the orthodox, and had burned up their copy of 
the Council of Nice, but carefully adding that he remembered 
(as he had been a member of the Council) that there were 
seventy chapters or Canons in the whole, passed by its action. 
In consequence of this calamity, he begs the Pope to send him 
a copy from his record, and the Pope graciously accords with 
the wishes of Athanasius, and transmits a certified copy of 
what purports to be the Canons of that Council, in which the 
supremacy of Rome and an abundance of other matters, un- 
known to the primitive Church, are interwoven with the 
twenty Canons really enacted by the Nicene Fathers. 

Thus the testimony of the great Athanasius was fraudu- 
lently brought in to sustain the false addition to the Council 
of Nice, which the Church of Rome still keeps in her code 
of the Canons and constitutions, where we read, in the 10th 
Canon, which they attribute to that great Council, that the 
Church of Rome shall always hold the primacy.* 

But enough of this miserable work of gross deception, 
practised in the name of the God of truth, by the ambitious 
spirit of ecclesiastical domination. All these, and more of the 
same sort, are in the collection of the Spurious Decretals, 
which were produced in the name of Isidore, and openly 
adopted by Pope Nicolas, in the 9th century. And they con- 
tinued to be upheld by Pope after Pope, until the Monk Gra- 
tian, A. D. 1151, introduced the most important portions of 
them into his famous work entitled The Decretal, or Concor- 
dantia discordantium Canonum, his object being to reconcile 
the most extravagant theory of the papal power with those 
authoritative Canons which seemed to contradict it. This 
elaborate work took precedence of all others in the Church 
of Rome. It became, at once, the favorite text-book of her 
canonists, and it still possesses extensive authority, notwith- 
standing the most learned Romanists in our age, and for a 
considerable time before it, with one voice acknowledge the 
errors which we have briefly described, and the Jesuit Har- 
douin himself is compelled to mark them, (only in a corner, 
and with the smallest possible type,) by a note of condem- 
nation. 

It may be asked, however, why we have dwelt so long upon 
those frauds, if the more enlightened Romanists have aban- 
doned them? We reply, For several reasons, which we think 
the reader will find satisfactory. 





* See the appendix to Quesnel’s works of Leo the Great. 
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Ist. Because the abandonment of these forgeries has been 
chiefly confined to the Romanists of France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States.* The Popes themselves have 
never given up the claims of their system, as it was establish- 
ed in the dark ages, and so different are the doctrines of their 
Church upon the whole question of papal authority, that in 
Europe the Transalpine and the Cisalpine parties are well un- 
derstood to hold views which are totally incompatible. 

2d. Because the apparent candor of the Roman divines 
who have denounced those false documents, has grown out of 
a political necessity, to protect the sovereigns of Europe from 
the dangerous exercise of the papal power, which had been 
applied for centuries to the sanction and even the duty of re- 
bellion. The stand so boldly made by Louis XIV and the 
French Romanists against this papal assumption, as set forth 
by the famous Declaration of the Clergy, in A. D. 1682, fol- 
lowed by the masterly defense of that Declaration from the 
pen of the celebrated Bossuet, threatened for awhile to pro- 
duce a perfect schism in their Church, and was only accom- 
modated, after a considerable time, by private concessions on 
the part of the French Bishops, and by the policy of indul- 
gence to so powerful a nation on the part of the Pope. We 
should be glad to give them credit for an exposure of these 
frauds, if they had done it through the force of truth. But 
we have no praise to offer for acknowledgments which the 
Popes themselves have never sanctioned, and which have 
only been extorted by motives of earthly expediency. 

3d. In the third place, we think that Churchmen ought to 
know the full measure of the false and dishonest course so 
long adopted towards the Fathers and the Councils, by those 
who talk so strongly about the infallibility and unchangeable- 
ness of their Papal system. And we know of nothing more 
conclusive against that absurd and yet attractive claim, than the 
unquestionable fact, that a volume of shameful forgeries was 
gotten up by an unknown impostor, who called himself Isidore, 
under the patronage of Pope Nicolas I, in the ninth century, 
to maintain the Roman despotism ; that this miserable set of 
fabrications falsified the names and acts of the Bishops of 
Rome, from Clement, who was St. Paul’s disciple, to Julius, 
in the fourth century, not to reckon Athanasius, and many 
others of the ancient Fathers ; that false Councils were added, 
with all the details of persons, time, and place ; and that the 








* De Lyra, Bellarmin, and Baronius are exceptions, with a few others, to the 
general 
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whole monstrous farrago of deception was adopted into the 
Canon-Law of Rome, and enforced by all the Canonists of 
Europe, until political necessity obliged the Romish divines 
in France to expose the fraud in defense of the “Gallican 
Liberties,” A. D. 1682. Since that time, indeed, it has been 
abandoned by all except the Italians; but these still cling to 
it, as it has been systematized in the Decretal of Gratian, and 
have a party everywhere, especially amongst the Jesuits, de- 
voted to its claims. 

The art with which the Jesuit Hardouin has managed this 
matter, is perfectly characteristic of the system. He does not, 
like an honest man, place these spurious writings in an appen- 
dix or a supplement, with a fair notice of their unworthiness, 
but puts them down as if they were genuine, in the regular. 
order of their assumed. chronology, thus actually beginning 
his collection of the Councils with a set of forgeries, which 
were concocted in the ninth century. Neither does he ever 
say that they are forgeries, but in a corner of the margin, and 
in the smallest possible type; he saves his credit with his 
French brethren by such statements as the following: Hec et 
sequentes quatuor epistole, Baronio, Bellarmino, Petavio, 
aliisque eruditis Catholicis vo3iag multis nominibus suspecta 
sunt. Turse, AND THE FOLLOWING FOUR EPISTLES, ARE SUS- 
PECTED AS SPURIOUS IN MANY OF THE NAMEs, BY Barontus, Bet- 
LARMINE, PETAVIUS, AND OTHER LEARNEDCaruouics. The ma- 
jority of his warnings are even more briefly expressed than 
this, as, for instance: He@c eruditi viri adulterina censent : 
LEARNED MEN THINK THESE ADULTERATED. Non majoris fidei 
apud eruditos: Or NO GREATER CREDIT AMONG THE LEARNED, XC. 

We find, accordingly, that the Parliament of Paris regard. 
ed his great work with so much suspicion, as to forbid its pub- 
lication until it had been thoroughly examined by divines less 
partial. Several censors were appointed, and the last report 
from the royal commissioners decided, Que le pére Hardoiiin 
auroit obmis dans sa collection plusieurs piéces importantes, 
qui auroient di y estre inserées comme elles estoient dans les 
précedentes; quilen auroit inseré d'autres quien auroient 
du estre retranchées, aussi bien que des notes superfliies ou peu 
exactes; quila fait valoir avec trop d’ affectation l'authorité 
de certains autheurs reconnus pour estre les plus attachez aux 
opinions Ultramontaines, et qu'il ne s'est pas expliqué en plu- 
sieurs endroits avec assez de precaution sur ce qui peut inteé- 
resser les maximes du Royaume et les Libertéz de I Eglise 
Gallicane, &c.: Tuat Farner Harpovuin HAD OMITTED, IN HIS 
COLLECTION, MANY IMPORTANT PIECES, WHICH OUGHT TO HAVE 
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REEN INSERTED AS THEY HAD BEEN IN THE FORMER COLLECTIONS ; 
THAT HE HAD INSERTED OTHERS WHICH OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN RE- 
JECTED, AS WELL AS NOTES, WHICH WERE SUPERFLUOUS OR INAC- 
CURATE; THAT HE HAD CITED, WITH TOO MUCH CREDIT, THE AU- 
THORITY OF CERTAIN AUTHORS KNOWN TO BE THE MOST ATTACHED 
To THe ULTRAMONTANE OPINIONS, AND THAT HE HAD NOT, IN 
MANY PLACES, EXPRESSED HIMSELF WITH SUFFICIENT CAUTION ON 
THAT WHICH CONCERNED THE MAXIMS OF THE KINGDOM, AND THE 
Liserties or THE GALLICAN Cuurcn, &c. But the safeguard 
recommended by this royal committee was plainly dictated 
by their own sympathies with Hardouin. For after they had 
admitted that the work demanded reformation, they proceed 
to say: Que le moyen qui leur a paru le plus convenable a 
cet effet estoit de faire composer et imprimer incessamment 
un volume de Supplément a ladite Collection des Conciles— 
Que cependant ils estiment que sans avoir égard aux Ar- 
rests du Parlement de Paris, il doit estre permis au Direc- 
teur de ' Imprimerie Royale, de vendre et débiter ladite nouvelle 
Collection des Conciles, sans qu’il soit tenu d’y insérer a la 
teste de chacum des douze volumes, ni lesdits Arrests ni Il’ Ad- 
vis des Censeurs authorisé par celuy du 7, Septembre, 1722, 4 
la charge par luy de travailler sans relasche al’ Edition dudit 
volume de Supplement, &c.: Tuat THE PLAN WHICH SEEMED TO 
THEM THE MOST SUITABLE TO THAT EFFECT, WAS TO HAVE COM- 
POSED AND PRINTED IMMEDIATELY A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO 
THE SAID COLLECTION OF THE CoUNCILS—THAT THEY THOUGHT, 
HOWEVER, THAT WITHOUT HAVING REGARD TO THE ARRESTS OF 
THE ParutAMENT oF Paris, THe Director or THE ROYAL PRESS 
SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO SELL AND DISPOSE OF THE SAID NEW 
COLLECTION OF THE COUNCILS, WITHOUT BEING OBLIGED TO INSERT 
AT THE HEAD OF EACH OF THE TWELVE VOLUMES, EITHER THE 
SAID ARRESTS, OR THE ADVICE OF THE CENSORS AUTHORIZED BY 
THE SESSION OF 7TH SepremBeER, 1722, BUT UNDER THE OBLIGA- 
TION OF HIS LABORING WITHOUT DELAY AT THE EDITION OF THE 
SAID SuPPLEMENTARY voLuME, &c. This notable counsel was 
adopted by the Royal authority, the work was suffered to be 
published with all its faults, and we have heard no more of the 
supplementary volume which was to have corrected it. 

We have made these extracts from the Arrest of the Coun- 
cil of State, which stands in the prefatory pages of the first 
volume, preserving the orthography of the original, because 
it is an interesting specimen of Jesuitical finesse, worthy of 
commemoration, and may perhaps guard some of our readers 
against the manifold and dishonest tricks to which they may 
be exposed, in the gross perversions of the Fathers and Coun- 
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cils systematically prepared by the great mass of Romish 
writers. The spirit of the false decretals is still the governing 
spirit of Romanism. The acknowledgment of that nefarious 
imposture was produced, as we have said, by the political ne- 
cessity which torced the European governments to protect 
themselves against the arrogant pretensions of the Pope, who 
had claimed the right, for centuries, to depose princes, and 
give their kingdoms away at his good pleasure. But for this, 
we doubt whether they would ever have confessed the abom- 
inable fraud which had been admitted into their Canon- Law 
for six hundred years together. There, however, they have 
stopped the work of expurgation. And there it will remain, 
until they learn that the cause of truth must be placed on far 
higher grounds than the interests of policy. 

The famous Decretum of Gratian now forms the first part 
of the Roman Corpus Juris Canonici. After it was pub- 
lished, new decrees and Councils took place from time to 
time ; and Pope Gregory IX ordered the learned Raymond of 
Pennaforte, a Dominican Monk, to arrange them in five vol- 
umes, under the title of Decretales Gregorii Noni. Another 
addition was subsequently made by the authority of Pope Bon- 
iface VIII, with the title of the Sixth Book of Decretals, A. D. 
1298. Inthe year 1313, Clement V published a collection of 
his decrees, and these also are a part of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, the whole having the force of law, being revised 
under the pontificate, and sanctioned by a bull of Gregory XIII, 
A. D. 1580. 

The authority of this code prevails to a great extent, even 
in those nations of Europe where the Church of Rome has 
no establishment. Thus, throughout Protestant Germany, the 
Courts apply it still, excepting only those parts which clash 
with Protestant principles. In England, too, it continues to 
govern the ecclesiastical tribunals in a modified form. By 
the Statute of 25, Henry VIII, c. 19, it was provided, that un- 
til the Canon-Law should be revised by the king and a Com- 
mission of Divines and Laymen, the existing system should 
continue to be in force, so far as it was not repugnant to the 
laws of the realm and the royal prerogative. This Statute 
was reénacted in the following reign of Edward VI. The 
revision took place, and the result was published under the 
title of Reformatio Legum ecclesiasticarum. The principal 
author of it was Archbishop Cranmer, who had the reputation 
of one of the most learned Canonists in Europe ; and it is 
full of interesting and valuable matter, although, in its forms 
of proceeding, it is unsuited to our day. The ‘lamented death 
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of the king, however, defeated the whole design at that time. 
On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, the Statute of Henry 
VIII was revived in her favor, and extended to her heirs and 
successors, by the Stat. of 1 El. c. 1,§ 10. But nothing was 
done in the matter, and thus the old Canon-Law remained in 
force, so far as it had been received into usage, and was not 
in conflict with the other laws of the kingdom. 

A very important portion, however, of that Canon-Law 
in England was derived from the /egative Constitutions, which 
were established in the times of Otho, legate of Pope Gregory 
IX, A. D. 1230, and of Othobon, legate to Pope Clement IV, 
A. D. 1268, having been first adopted i in the national Synods 
or Councils of the Church, and afterwards made the subject 
of a learned commentary by John de Athon. And to these 
must be added the Provincial Constitutions made in Convo- 
cation, during the times of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
from Stephen Langton to Henry Chichely, which, although 
enacted only for the province of Canterbury, were also 
adopted by the Province of York, A. D. 1468. They were 
collected and published with the observations of William Lin- 
wood, who was afterwards the Bishop of St. David's in the 
reign of the fifth Henry, and, in the main, presented no dis- 
crepancy with the body of European Canon-Law. But it 
must be remembered, that over all the Courts in England which 
are strictly ecclesiastical, the Superior Courts of law hold 
certain supervision, and will interfere by prohibition, if they 
are shown to have exceeded their proper authority. And an 
appeal may be taken from the decision of any ecclesiastical 
Judge, which is determined, in the last resort, by the king or 
queen in Council. 

Of course it must be obvious, that the old Canon-Law of 
papal Europe cannot bind any country proprio vigore, or by 
its own inherent authority, except the territory which is under 
the government of the Pope. Everywhere else, it governs 
only” so far as it has been adopted by usage, and thus become 
engrafted, as it were, upon the Common Law. But yet it is a 
system which contains so much of the civil law, and embraces 
so large a circle of experience accumulated by the wisdom of 
centuries, that it must be acknowledged, toa greater ora less ex- 
tent, as pervading the principles of ecclesiastical administration 
throughout the civilized world. And, therefore, there are cases 
in which it may be consulted with advantage by ourselves. Nor 
should we feel a repugnance towards this process, whenever 
occasions of doubt or difficulty arise, as if we were resigning 
our judgment to the dictates of the papacy. For, in truth, the 
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Popes are particularly interested in but a small portion of the 
system. The greater part is the common property of Christ- 
endom, derived from pure sources, and applicable universally. 
And therefore it is used, as we have said, in Protestant Ger- 
many, and forms a main element of the Canon-Law of Prot- 
estant England, and thus, indirectly, has descended to our- 
selves. 

To be just in this matter, it is only necessary to discrimin- 
ate between the original gift and the channel of transmission— 
between the water, and the vessel in which it has been con- 
veyed—between the golden ore, and the earth with which it 
may be mingled. The Bible is the gift of God, and we do 
not turn away from it because we have received it through 
the hands of Rome. The ancient Creeds and Liturgies are 
the stream from the clear fountain of primitive Christianity, 
and we do not reject them because they have been preserved 
in a misshapen vessel. The writings of the Fathers are the 
gold of the ancient Church, and we do not prize them the less 
because they have reached us so sadly mingled with spuri- 
ous intermixtures. And, in like manner, precisely, we have 
the old rules and maxims of ecclesiastical law, handed down 
to us by the same agency, which has mixed them up with false- 
hood and delusion ; and yet we may not, for that reason, refuse 
to appropriate them. Whether it be in questions of doctrine or 
worship or discipline—whether it be in the substance or the 
form of Canon-Law—whether it be in the fundamental max- 
ims of order and justice, or in the outward details of their 
practical administration,—our duty and our privilege is the 
same, namely, in the words of the Apostle, “To prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good.” Far be it from us 
to think that all is Romanism which we find in the Church of 
Rome. The very danger of her errors consists in the fact 
that she has retained so much that is true; and it is for us 
to separate the discordant elements, which never should have 
been united, and preserve the truth while we reject the error. 

The deep satistaction with which we have read the work of 
Mr. Hoffman, has arisen, in great measure, from the fidelity 
displayed, throughout, to this great principle, which was, in- 
deed, the very maxim of our admirable reformers. He re- 
fuses, most justly, to regard our American Church as an or- 
ganization of inventive novelty, and seeks, in every point of 
importance, to derive our system, through our beloved Mother- 
Church, from the undefiled root of primitive truth and order. 
Hence, whatever be the question, he searches for awthority, and 
argues his positions, at once, with the clear sagacity of an ac- 
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complished jurist, and the high devotion of a consistent Church- 
man. We hail the book as a most timely and welcome offer- 
ing, affording to all our Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, the means 
of learning, what it is so important to understand, whenever 
we are called to act as members of our Conventions, or to 
discharge the necessary, though painful office of a Court, on 
an ecclesiastical trial.’ And we earnestly hope that he will be 
able to complete his design, so as to cover the whole field of 
our wants in this de partment, including forms of proceeding, 
and rules of evidence; so that, in the future history of our 
Church, we shall have no ground whatever either of palliation 
for neglect, or apology for ignorance. 

It has been no part of our intention, to analyze the work of 
Mr. Hoffman, nor to present any extracts from its pages. A 
treatise on Canon-Law is not, like a volume of travels or po- 
etry, to be estimated in specimens culled here and there by 
the reviewer. Neither do we desire, in reference to such a 
book, to say aught which might induce our readers to think 
themselves sufficiently acquainted with its scope and charac- 
ter, and thus qualified to talk about it, without a full and fair 
examination. On the contrary, we wish every intelligent 
Churchman to obtain the work and read it for himself; being 
perfectly persuaded that he will rise up from its perusal with 
a full conviction of its great importance, its thorough research, 
and its sound and conservative principles. We have said, in 
the commencement, that it is not, with us, a matter of sur- 
prise to find how indifferent the clergy have hitherto been, for 
the most part, on the subject of Canon-Law; and we have 
assigned our reasons for excusing them. But now, this 
branch of study presents itself under a very different aspect. 
The rapid growth of the Church, the constant recurrence of 
new and grave questions, and the publication of a work ac- 
cessible to all, written in a clear and attractive style, and 
abounding in the appropriate information,—all these facts 
demand of us a far higher and more stringent rule for our fu- 
ture responsibility. From this time forth, we shall hope to 
see Mr. Hoffman’s volume adopted as a Text-book for our 
candidates in the Theological Seminaries ; and we trust that 
the leading members of all our Conventions will consider it a 
Vade mecum, whenever they are called on to take part in the 
very serious task of ecclesiastical legislation. Thus only can 
it be used as it deserves, and accomplish the wishes of its 
author in the service of that Church, which is not only the 
favored repository of all saving truth, but the faithful main- 
tainer of law and order. . 
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Art. 1V.—THE PURITAN COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
ABORIGINES. 


WE now resume our research into the Puritan wars with 
the Indians, which other engagements obliged us to discon- 
tinue in a former number. It is a sad, but we hope it may 
not prove an unprofitable labor. We do not enter into in- 
quiries of this nature from personal motives. Those terrible 
enemies of the red-men, who saw beaming in the beautiful 
skies of New England, not the radiant cross of Catholic 
Christianity, but signs and wonders polluting the deep blue 
vault of heaven with bloody and fiery mysteries, are too far 
removed from our generation to be affected by our praise or 
censure. Moreover, we owe to them many blessings, and the 
blood of their stout hearts, after the lapse of two centuries, 
courses through the veins of a mighty people. We acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness, and most gladly do we now endeavor, 
in some measure, to lighten the obligation, by doing our hum- 
ble part in dispelling the poisonous mists which enveloped 
their better natures, and which still lurk in ragged patches 
over the empire they founded. 

The death of Miantonimo plunged his people in despair. 
They had paid Uncas “a great ransom” for his life,* and had 
also given “in particular” to the Commissioners “ about forty 
pounds.”+ Faithful to the last, in trusting to the honor of 
their allies, they attributed the death of their chief to Uncas 
alone, and not to the Commissioners of the United Colo- 
nies, who had secretly corrupted him. An outbreak between 
the Narragansetts and the Mohegans consequently became 
imminent ; and Pesecus, the young brother and successor of 
the murdered sachem, sent a rich “present of furs and wam- 
pum to the Governor of Massachusetts, requesting neutrality 
in the expiatory war he felt bound to wage against Uncas. 
The petition was both just and proper, and had it been pre- 
sented to clean hands and pure hearts, would have met with 
applause. We have only to suppose the unhappy Miantonimo 
the head of a civilized State, to understand what was due to 
his offended and aggrieved nation. Alas, for the credulity of 
the poor Indians, ever trusting and ever betrayed ! 


* Gorton’s Simplicitie’s Defence, &c., p. 83. 2 Haz. pp. 25, 39 
+ 2 Haz. p. 47. 
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The present of Pesecus was coldly received, and his peti- 
tion was answered by a request to preserve peace. He again 
sent presents to the Puritan Magistrate, urging with many ar- 
guments that his reasonable petition might be granted. He 
was sternly refused, and told that “if the Narragansetts 
made war upon Uncas, the English would all fall upon 
them.” Afflicted with violent anger, he and his chiefs de- 
clared that they would not hear of peace until they had the 
head of Uncas; and no longer trusting to their treaty with 
the Puritan Commonwealth, which they now saw in its true 
light, they took the advice of their Rhode Island friends, and 
put themselves under the protection of the King of England, 
(April, 1644.)* They now pleaded the common relation of 
subjects to their task-masters, 2nd declared that if any differ- 
ences occurred between them and the English, they should be 
submitted for adjustment to the throne. The policy was in- 
genious, but unwise. Charles himself had been wronged by 
these same stern Puritans, in his happier days, and was now 
powerless over them; and the Narragansett chiefs were told 
that those who counseled them to take this step were “evil 
men,” unworthy of confidence. But they still avowed their 
determination to avenge the death of Miantonimo, and “ mar- 
veled that the English should be against it.” When it was 
discovered that their purpose was not to be shaken, active 
measures were taken to reduce them to submission; and, re- 
garding their contempt of her wishes as “ sufficient to justify 
a war,’ Massachusetts again raised her blood-red standard, 
and invited the coéperation of the other colonies. Men were 
impressed for this expedition, for none offered to volunteer ;t 
and the commanders were directed “not only to aid the Mo- 
hegans, but to offend the Narragansetts.” At the same time, 
orders were specially given, that all captives taken in the cam- 
paign, should be “improved for the advantage of the Colo- 
nies, whether men, women, or children.”{ History can pane- 
gyrize few instances of nobler faith than that of these untu- 
tored Indians, who, up to this time, do not appear to have 
suspected their allies of having any part in the death of their 
chief. Proverbial for fidelity themselves, they could not un- 
derstand treachery in others. They were now undeceived, by 
the arrival of messengers from the Commissioners, and the 
formidable preparations of Massachusetts brought vividly to 


* See their deed of submission, in Gorton’s “ Simplicitie’s Defence.” 
+1 Hutch, p. 131. 
$2 Haz., pp. 31, 34. 
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their remembrance the terrible fate of the Pequods. Sobered 
by reflection, intimidated by menace, and enervated by terror, 
they finally signified their willingness to give up the chas- 
tisement of Uncas, and to send a deputation to Boston. The 
messengers, softened by these marks of humiliation, “ departed 
from their instructions,’ and, retaining the presents they had 
been sent to return, dispatched word to the commanders of 
the English forces to stay the sword, for there was “ prospect 
of peace.” Will it be believed, that this humane act “ of- 
fended the Commissioners ?” Can it be credited that the ex- 
pectations and hopes of these pious Puritans reached beyond 
conquest to extermination ?* 

Arrived at Boston, the Narragansett chiefs were accused of 
making war upon the ally of Massachusetts, and of putting 
her to the expense of raising forces for defence. You have 
been the cause of all this outlay, it was said, and it is there- 
fore just that you should bear the charges. But we do not 
wish to be harsh, and, “to show our moderation,” we shall 
only require you to pay two thousand fathoms of wampum, 
to restore all the goods you have taken from Uncas, to keep 
perpetual peace w ith the English and their allies, and as 
security for the faithful performance of these engagements, 
to leave with us some of your children as hostages.t Such 
was the moderation of these stern taskmasters! The tribute 
in wampum alone amounted to £566, nearly as much as the 
whole tax levied that year in the Puritan Commonwealth, by 
the Generel Court ;{ but a harder requisition than this, was 
the one which required them to remunerate Uncas, who had 
so treacherously murdered their Sachem. Nevertheless, they 
had no choice. The Narragansett chiefs signed the treaty, 
delivered their children as hostages, and silently tracked their 
way back to homes which they felt could not ‘long be theirs. 
No “volleys of shot,” like those which celebrated the depart- 
ure of Miantonimo, a few years before, dismissed them on 
their way, and ere they quitted the limits of the English set- 
tlements, the breeze might have borne down to their ears the 
sound of the Christian drums, beating thanksgiving to God, 
for the substantial tokens of their humiliation. The day of 
fasting which had been appointed to usher in another Puri- 
tan butchery, was changed into a thanksgiving to commemo- 
rate another Puritan robbery.§ 


*1 Hutch, p. 132. + 2 Haz., p. 40. 

tA fathom of wampum was valued at five shillings eight pence sterling. 
1 Hutch., p. 113, n. Two thousand fathoms were therefore worth £566 13s. 4d. 

§ Hutchinson. 
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The future career of the Narragansetts was one of sorrow 
and disaster. Unable to bear with fortitude the loss of their 
children, they plotted for their rescue, but with little method 
and no courage.* The fingers of their squaws were not 
nimble enough to weave two miles of wampum in time to sat- 
isfy Puritan rapacity, and being “sharply rebuked” by the 
commissioners for their remissness, they sold all their kettles, 
and in “grief of spirit” humbly laid the price at the feet of 
their oppressors.t They were the unhappy objects of a per- 
petual and suspicious espionage. If they sent a present to a 
friendly tribe, it was construed into a bribe for a coalition. 
If their young warriors took the war-path to chastise an insult 
or an injury, the notes of hostile preparation sounded in their 
ears from the banks of the Merrimac to the shores of Long 
Island Sound. Driven to despair, they once more appealed 
to the English crown. The restoration of Charles the Sec- 
ond, beheld the agents of this broken-hearted tribe, mingled 
with the motley crowd at the foot of the throne, and begging, 
in common with Quakers, Baptists, Familists, and others for 
protection against the oppressions of Puritanism. The appeal 
was not in vain, and the Narragansetts were expressly men- 
tioned in the instructions of the Royal commissioners who 
were shortly after sent over, as objects for special inquiry. 
This commission of inquiry, as will be shown in another place, 
proved entirely abortive, and ere the English monarch could 
again turn his attention to their affairs, the people of Mian- 
tonimo had ceased to exist. They filled up the measure of 
their enormities when they exhibited before their common 
sovereign, the long catalogue of oppressions which stained 
the Puritan Commonwealth. 

In that patriotic struggle of the Aborigines, which com- 
menced in 1675, Massachusetts felt that she had forfeited all 
claim to the regard of the Narragansetts, and accordingly al- 
tered her policy. She no longer sent ambassadors to them 
clothed in peaceful garb, and breathing intoxicating promises, 
but all her forces, in martial array, were poured, without no- 
tice or provocation, into their country (July.) By “ this wise 
piece of conduct,” a fresh treaty was extorted from them, 
wherein it was stipulated that they should assist in destroying 
King Philip, should make satisfaction for all injuries done by 
them at any time to the English, should confirm all their sales 
of land to the latter, should make use of their warriors as a 
guard about their country for the protection of the white set- 





* 1 Hutchinson, p. 133, n. + 2 Sav., Winth. p. 263. 
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tlements, and should deliver hostages for the performance of 
these engagements. As a consideration for the compact, they 
were promised forty trucking coats for capturing King Philip 
alive, and twenty for taking his head; and for all captives 
that they should take alive, they were promised two coats, and 
for every scalp obtained, one coat. The bounty for living 
souls, who could be sold as slaves, and converted into money, 
was double that which was offered for the proofs that their 
misery had terminated. 

But while the Puritan Commonwealth was endeavoring to 
gratify the cupidity of its citizens, at the same time that it 
provided for their safety, allowance was not made for that ha- 
tred of oppression, which is common to all classes of creatures. 
That great lukewarmness should have been exhibited by the 
Narragansetts in observing a treaty, extorted at the point of 
the bay onet, was no more ‘than natural, and although they did 
not openly violate its terms, their hearts were with King Philip, 
and they gladly sheltered his women and children, while he 
was fighting for the disenthrallment of his race. This hu- 
mane act displeased the Puritan Commonwealth, who endeav- 
ored in vain to prevent it. The Commissioners of the United 
Colonies soon became thoroughly alarmed at the signs of a 
general Aboriginal movement ; and fearful that the chiefs of 
the Narragansetts would join Philip, with their two thousand 
warriors, they “resolved to regard them as enemies,” and to 
blot out the tribe from existence, although the ink, with which 
they had ratified a treaty of peace, was scarcely dry. In this 
resolution, they were sustained by public sentiment, which 
was wrought to the highest pitch of zeal by the prophecies of 
the Elders.* The plan, suddenly formed, was as suddenly put 
in execution. A thousand troops, gathered from all parts of 
the United Colonies, were mustered in the dead of winter, and 
departed by forced marches for the Narragansett country. 
Their enthusiasm was worthy of a better cause. Trained in 
the art of Indian war almost from infantine years, they en- 
countered the severest obstacles without flinching. For an 

early colony law required all boys, between ten and sixteen 
years of age, to be taught the art of war, and instructed in 
the use of the musket, pike, and bow and arrow, by some one 
of the veteran officers of the Pequod war.t Thus these men, 
educated soldiers, as well as Puritans, from the cradle, with 
special reference to Indian fighting, murmured not at hardships 
which might have ) apgetes the stoutest hearts, but t Reapeng 


* Mather’s Indian Troubles, p. 60. ¢ Colony Law, 1645. 
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steadily in view the objects for which they were sent, and 
guided by a renegade Indian, they invaded the lands of the 
unhappy Narragansetts, blasting them with fire and sword. 
The warriors of Canonchet retreated before them, making no 
opposition, until exasperated by repeated injuries. Their very 
entreaties for peace were met with derision. Finally, the 
whole tribe was driven into a strong hold, situated on a hill, 
in the midst of aswamp. This feeble post, fortified by rude 
palisades and bushes, was carried by assault, in the space of 
two or three hours. Nine hundred warriors perished in the 
struggle, and when the fortress was fired by its conquerors, the 
number of old men, women, and children, that were burned 
alive, could never be ascertained.* 

In this fortress, the Narragansetts had collected their stores 
and their treasures. It was their granary, as well as their 
fort, and its loss proved fatal to the tribe. The horrors of 
famine now pursued Canonchet, and those of his warriors who 
escaped. Their lives were indeed miserable enough, without 
homes, without food, without hope of anything but revenge. 
Even this was denied them. The Puritan troops were every- 
where upon their tracks, hunting them down with equal sa- 
gacity and hardiness ; and early in the spring of 1676, Canon- 
chet, who, in a “romantic expedition,’ ventured his life to 
obtain food for his surviving followers, found himself a prison- 
er in the hands of his enemies. He was offered his life, on 
condition that he would sacrifice the independence of his 
shattered tribe, and place his people at the disposal of his cap- 
tors; he refused the terms with indignation. He was then 
taunted with his boast that he would not deliver up to the 
English “even the paring of a Wampanoag’s nail ;’”’ but he 
turned coldly away, and desired to hear no more. Heroic to 
the last, he received sentence of death with tranquil grandeur, 
only replying, “I pike 1r weLt THAT | SHALL DIE BEFORE MY 
HEART GROWS soFT, OR THATI SHALL HAVE SAID ANYTHING 
UNWoRTHY OF MYSELF.” The “splendid dignity” of such a 
fall, wrung from Puritan writers involuntary admiration ; and 
a historian of the times declared that by a “ Pythagorian me- 
tempsychosis, some old Roman ghost had possessed his body, 
like an Attilius Regulus.”+ In another place, this pious an- 
nalist bestows upon the young Narragansett chief the epithet 
of “damned wretch !”t 
With Canonchet fell the integrity of his nation; but his 


* Hubbard’s Indian Wars. Mather. Hutchinson. 
+ Updike’s History of Narragansett Church. Hubbard. 
¢ Hubbard's Indian Wars. 
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grandeur of character will forever render the name of Narra- 
gansett illustrious. His attempt to rally his broken warriors 
after “the great swamp fight,” was worthy of a mind which, 
in the most terrible reverses, maintained its fortitude. He 
fell none too soon. Life would have been torture, since he 
would have been a king without subjects, a proprietor without 
lands, a hero without sues, and a man without rights. The 
glory of his death may well rank this great-hearted pagan 
chief with the royal martyrs of Christendom. He was the 
last Sachem of the Narragansetts. Of the fate of the survi- 
vors of his shattered tribe, little is known. Some were cap- 
tured and enslaved ; some amalgamated with other tribes; 
and some perished in the noble ranks of King Philip. Their 
territory, already reduced in size to the present county of 
Washineton, in Rhode Island, by the sale of Providence to 
Roger Williams in 1636, of Rhode Island to Coddington in 
1638, and of Shawomet to Gorton in 1643, was soon occu- 
pied by the thrifty English, although by a righteous retribu- 
tion, it long continued a bone of contention between the col- 
onies ; and the soil which Miantonimo had proudly occupied 
with the pomp of his barbarous court, a few years later was 
famous throughout New England, for the products of the dairy 
and loom. But what then’ was the condition of its former 
owners? In asermon preached before the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, in 1731, Dean Berkeley remarked, 
that all the Indians in Narragansett were, for the most part, 
the servants of the English, who have contributed more to de- 
stroy their bodies by the use of strong liquors, than by any 
means to improve their minds or save their souls. ‘The manes 
of Sassacus were indeed appeased ; and let it ever be remem- 
bered that this, the gentlest of the New England races, once 
taunted by the Pequods as a nation of women, though they 
submissively bowed before the wondrous power of civili- 
zation, yet ‘had a sufficiency of moral courage to resist the 
teachings of Puritanism. The Christianity ‘of the Puritan 
Commonwealth they resolutely resisted to the last. 

Allusion has already been made to Philip, Sachem of the 
Wampanoags, who, perhaps, stands out in bold relief from all 
the other native chiefs. It was not in power that he excelled 
Canonchet, for the warriors of his own tribe were not nearly 
so numerous as those of the Narragansett chief; it was not in 
their more warlike character, that he had the advantage of 
Sassacus, for the Pequods were the terror of all the Indians 
in their vicinity. His superiority is to be attributed alone to 
his stern resolution. His bold and active character soon made 
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him an object of dislike to his neighbors of Plymouth, and he 
was charged with ambition in aspiring to the sovereignty of 
a country which was his heritage ; with perfidy, for breaking 
promises which were extorted from him in duress; with im- 
piety, for contemptuously declining to receive the gospel at 
the hands of the despoilers of his people. But Philip was 
neither ambitious, perfidious, nor wicked. He had the good 
sense to distinguish between fair, bona fide contracts, and those 
made by means of fraud and deception, and he, without hesi- 
tation, repudiated the latter as an oppression of the weak by 
the strong. 

The injuries inflicted by the Plymouth colony upon Massa- 
soit and his people, are not attributable to Massachusetts, and 
it is beyond our purpose to detail the various treaties of sub- 
mission and tribute, which, for a long series of years, were 
juggled by the disciples of Robinson from the Sachems of 
Pokanoket. Though “even like lions” to the rest of their 
neighbors, yet to the starving, feeble band of Independents, 
who intruded upon their shores, the Wampanoags had been 
“like lambs, so kind, so submissive and trusty, as a man may 
truly say many Christians are not so kind or so sincere.’’* 
But how were they requited? Suffice it that Massasoit, 
though called an “enemy to Christianity,” continued a firm 
friend of the Plymouth settlers until his death ; that his eldest 
son and successor, Wamsutta, renewed the league of amity 
which existed between his father and Plymouth, and, as if to 
seal the friendly compact, accepted from the governor of that 
colony the name of Alexander, which he retained during his 
brief career ; that a few years after, Alexander died of a bro- 
ken heart, on account of his ignominious treatment by that 
colony, which, without cause, suspected his fidelity ;t that his 
brother, Metacom, who also had accepted the name of Philip, 
pardoning this outrage, in 1662 ratified a compact, which was 
fast ruining the wild glory of his race ; and that these leagues, 
or treaties, were entirely of an ex parte nature, enuring favor- 
ably to the English, and being of no manner of benefit to the 
Indians. For in what position did Philip find his people, when 
called upon to direct their affairs? Their lands, formerly ex- 
tending from the easterly boundary of the Narragansetts to > 
westerly limits of what is now the county of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and comprehending generally the aon 


* See 1 Hazard, p. 148. 
+ When seized and threatened with instant death, if he did not accompany his 
captors to Plymouth, he requested that he might “ go like a Prince, with his at- 
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county of Bristol, were, for the most part, in the hands of the 
English, and the native proprietors were confined to a few 
tongues of land, jutting out into the sea, the chief of which 
is now known as Bristol, in Rhode Island. These necks of 
land were alone of all their possessions, rendered by the 
Plymouth laws inalienable by the Indians, partly, it was said, 
because they were “more suitable and convenient’ for them, 
and partly because the English were of a “ covetous disposi- 
tion,” and the natives, when in need, were “easily prevailed 
upon to part with their lands.”* Here then Philip found his 
people huddled together, by the insidious policy of the Ply- 
mouth colony, surrounded on three sides by the ocean, and on 
the fourth, hemmed in by the ever advancing tide of civiliza- 
tion. And this was all that forty years of friendship with 
“the Pilgrims,” had benefited the Wampanoags. 
Nevertheless, during eight years, Philip continued in friendly 
correspondence with the es mouth colony. He smothered all 
bitter retrospections, and pursuing the peaceful occupations of 
a hunter and fisherman, left wide open the door of his wig- 
wam. Although, from his peculiar position, every movement 
was watched and every action suspected ; although his peo- 
ple could neither grind their hatchets, nor repair the wretched 
guns sold them by the English, that the prying eye and prick- 
Ing conscience of some neighboring marauder did not mark 
and self-apply the act; although, in one year, (1671,) two 
separate submissions were obtained from him, in which he 
was made to acknowledge and promise whatever his oppress- 
ors chose to insert therein; there was nothing that showed 
any deliberate plan on his part, to make war upon Plymouth. 
He signed, if not with indifference, at least without remon- 
strance, the papers presented him by the English, hardly 
caring to know their contents; and even on one occasion 
consented to surrender seventy muskets, his richest treasures, 
to satisfy their groundless suspicions. Once, only, the real 
light of his soul shone out with irresistible strength, when go- 
ing voluntarily to Boston, he declared, in answer to the per- 
petual accusations of the Plymouth colony, that though strip- 
ped of nearly all his territory, he was still an independent 
prince. “I am no subject of the Governor of Plymouth,” 
said he; “my predecessors and myself have made amicable 
agreements with the English, but not for subjection.” Pray- 
ing Indians, he contemptuously added, are your subjects ; 
“you ee for them officers and magistrates.” From this 


* Winslow, in Hubbard's Indian Wars. Plym. Col. Laws. 
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time, Philip began to arouse to a full sense of the lost condi- 
tion of the red-men. He beheld that wherever the English 
took root, they spread like a vine over the country, destroy- 
ing, as noxious weeds, the unhappy Aborigines. He beheld 
the Puritan colonies joined by a unity of interests against the 
Indians ; a unity, whose terrible power for destruction had 
more than once been felt by the Natives. And he beheld, 
further, such a league among these colonies, that though Mas- 
sachusetts acknowledged the absolute independence of Philip, 
and protested against the injustice of Plymouth, she yet united 
with that colony to force upon him a degrading servitude. 
Was Philip wrong, if, profiting by the hint, he endeavored to 
procure the same union among his countrymen ? 

It is impossible to ascertain whether these brooding fancies 
of Philip ever matured into any shape or consistency. Sau- 
samon, a Praying Indian, who fled, for “ some misdemeanor,” 
to Philip, lived with him as a friend and confidant from 1662 
to 1674, and when enticed back to Natick, revealed that the 
Indians were “plotting.” The chief evidence of the fact 
rests upon the statement of this poor wretch. Doubtless he 
had often heard the subject discussed by the Wampanoags, 
and the probabilities of success nicely weighed. It is impos- 
sible that the scheme could have progressed much farther. 
At all events, the irreparable mischief produced by the be- 
trayal of the trust reposed in him, was summarily punished 
by Philip, who ordered one or two of his men to put Sausa- 
mon todeath. The warriors engaged in this transaction were 
soon after captured by the Plymouth colonists, and tried, con- 
demned, and punished, under their laws, as felons. This 
- outrage drove the iron into the soul of the Sachem. 

Yo pains were taken by him to explain the accusations of 
Sausamon, in expectation of which, Plymouth anxiously 
waited ; but gathering his warriors about him, he lighted on 
Mount Hope the council fire of the first Indian coalition in 
New England, half a century after the landing of the Pil- 
grims. 

But Philip hardly realized the terrible superiority of civil- 
ized warfare, or his own unreadiness for the approaching 
struggle. The Indians had no resources beyond their sinewy 
arms, no stores but the scanty crop of corn for a winter’s con- 
sumption, no pleasant homes to cheer them after the hard- 
ships of a campaign. Many of the natives, too, whose assist- 
ance Philip implored, “ were in a kind of maze, net knowing 
well what to do,” while the Puritan colonies were united by a 
common league, and stimulated by a common hope. he 
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very position of the Wampanoag chief, on one of the necks 
of land to which his tribe was confined by the crafty policy of 
Plymouth, was, at the outset of hostilities, nearly fatal to his 
cause. The hanging of Sausamon’s executioners was re- 
sented by killing cattle, and pillaging houses at Swansey, a 
small hamlet on the confines of the English settlements, and 
this was, in turn, retaliated by the explosion of fire-arms, and 
the shedding of Indian blood. In this way the war opened ; 
and though Philip is reported to have shed tearson learning that 
blood had been spilt,* it is consistent with his character to 
suppose, that his grief was owing to that fatal precipitancy of 
action, which ruined his plans ‘before they were complete. 
At the latter part of June, it became evident that the full 
tide of savage passion, pent up as it had been for years, was 
beginning to flow with irresistible force; and that the security 
of property and life in the English colonies, depended upon 
united and vigorous action ; and in July, the forces of Plym- 
outh and Massachusetts arrived suddenly at Pocasset, anx- 
ious by one blow to end the war. Philip, unprepared for such 
celerity, was taken by surprise, and hastily retreated into a 
swamp on the neck, the only species of stronghold known to 
Indian warfare ; and such was the distress to which he was 
reduced, that, had the English been at this time ably com- 
manded, their settlements would have escaped the horrors of 
the ensuing year.t But the timidity natural to raw militia, 
enured to the advantage of Philip, so unpleasantly “brought 
into a pound.” It was “ill fighting with a wild beast in his 
own den,” they thought ; and ‘instead of scouring the narrow 
tongue of land in which the chief with his bravest warriors 
and their families sought refuge, they determined to starve 
them out. This plan saved the Indians. While the English 
were guarding the head of the neck, and singing quaint ver- 
sions of the psalms in anticipation of victory, Philip, one 
dark night in the latter part of July, accomp: anied by his men, 
waded or swam over an arm of the sea which separated him 
from the main land, and escaped into the woods. From this 
time commenced a new era in the lives of the red-men. The 
Wampanoag chief retired rapidly towards the West, kindling 
the flames of war wherever his voice was heard. Early in 
August he joined the Nipnets, a small interior tribe depend- 
ent upon his family, and publicly rewarded its sagamores for 
destroying the town of Brookfield a few days before. And 
now, through the fall, winter, and spring, affairs went pros- 
* Callender’s Century Sermon. + Hubbard's Indian Wars. 
VOL. 1Il.—NO. IV. 7: 
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perously with the red-men. King Philip had thoroughly 
aroused the slumbering wrath of his tawny countrymen. 
The Nipnets, the River Indians, the Nashaways, and the Ni- 
anticks, the hunters of the valleys of the Connecticut and 
Merrimac rivers, all joined in the coalition against the Puri- 
tan colonies, and owned the patriotic designs of its leader. 
The Wampanoag ambassadors uttered the stirring words of 
independence at the council fires of the Mohawks, and 
pleaded the cause of aboriginal freedom with the old men of 
the Narragansetts. East and West, North and South, the joys 
of liberty were proclaimed in the dialect of the Wampanoags. 

The effect was sudden and appalling. The smiling valley 
of the Connecticut, from Northfield to Springfield, teemed 
with warriors, and rung with the strange and terrible shouts 
of the warwhoop. At Concord, at Chelmsford, and Andover, 
the fertile banks of the Merrimac bore witness to the retali- 
ating fury of the savage heart. Villages were laid in ashes, 
the hardy pioneers of civilization perished by fifties, and their 
wives and children were led into heathen captivity. The 
immolation of the Narragansetts, so far from intimidating the 
Savage warriors in this patriotic struggle, served only to in- 
crease their fury. It was in vain that, for “the encourage- 
ment of volunteers,” the Commissioners of the United Colo- 
nies ordered “all plunder and spoil, whether goods or per- 
sons,” to be appropriated to the use of the captors ; it was in 
vain that the Praying Indians were stimulated to exertion by 
promise of rewards, for “men, women, and girls,” brought in 
alive.* The panic spread. None knew where the storm 
would break out next. All the western towns in Massachu- 
setts suffered more or less, during the fall and early part of 
winter, (1675 ;) and in February following, Medfield, a village 
scarce twenty miles from Boston, was attacked and nearly 
destroyed. Irom thence the hurricane passed into the Plym- 
outh colony, where Weymouth, and Plymouth, and Scituate, 
and Bridgewater, and Taunton, made each some atonement 
for the wrongs of the Aborigines. For the first time since 
the settlement of New England, the God of the Christians 
appeared to have deserted his mistaken worshipers. 

Appalled by such terrible reverses, the Puritans celebrated 
days of fasting and humiliation, and the Elders preached an 
Indian crusade. Armed bands were sent out in every direc- 
tion to check the progress of a foe more rapid in movement 
than the fleetest troop of horse. No mercy was shown on 
either side to such stragglers as were captured. It was a war 
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of extermination and torture. Happily for the colonies, the 
Indians were contending against destiny. Perfect unity of 
action might have gained them their cause ; but the Pequods 
were slaughtered ; the Narragansetts had just shared their 
fate ; the Mohegans continued their alliance with Connecticut ; 
the Praying Indians, converts to zealous Puritan missionaries, 
were made use of as bloodhounds against their countrymen ; 
and that “ potent nation,” the Mohawks, could never be per- 
suaded to take part in an enterprise, the results of which ef- 
fected them but remotely. But when famine and disease be- 
came “ the allies of the colonies,” the cause of the Aborigines 
grew utterly hopeless. Philip had been hurried into war 
without stores or magazines; and in his rapid movements 
from point to point, much of his scanty provisions was 
wasted and destroyed. His warriors lived the lives of despe- 
radoes. If they were successful in pillage, they feasted upon 
whatever they could find, beef, milk, pork, eggs, and poultry, 
jumbled into a half cooked, indiscriminate mass. If they 
were unsuccessful, they subsisted on acorns, on ground nuts, 
on horse-flesh, on any and everything that would sustain 
the fierce fires that burned within them. Such a mode of 
life, so contrary to their simple habits, threw many of them 
into fluxes and fevers, which thinned their numbers faster than 
the sword and bayonet. To remedy the evil, they endeavor- 
ed in the spring to plant corn for the coming season, and sep- 
arated into parties for this purpose; but the English troops 
beat up their quarters so often, that the plan proved abortive. 
In the summer, therefore, they attempted to supply themselves 
with fish ; but their encampments by river and sea-side, were 
ferreted out and dispersed—and this it was that finally dis- 
heartened the red men. Their cause declined as rapidly as 
it had grown in strength. So early as April, 1676, scarcely 
nine months from the commencement of the war, affairs be- 
gan to indicate a change ; and though the struggle was pro- 
longed, with various success, until July, the Indians continued 
to lose morale. Small parties, prowling about in search of 
food, were continually met and destroyed by some of the 
bands of soldiers who were scouring the country in every di- 
rection; and many of them, disheartened and broken, volun- 
tarily surrendered to the Puritan troops. The war ended as 
a hunt, and the roar of regular discharges of musketry, was 
succeeded by the solitary dropping shots of the chase. 

The closing scenes in the life of the master-spirit of this 
patriotic struggle, were worthy of the man. After exciting 
the red-men toarms, from the shores of the Atlantic nearly tothe 
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banks of the Hudson ; after utterly destroying twelve towns 
in the Puritan colonies, and greatly injuring many more; after 
having slain six hundred of “ the very flower of the country,’ 
so that not a family remained in Massachusetts or Plymouth, 
but mourned the death of a relative or friend; after having 
caused a loss of property to the amount of nearly a million of 
dollars, the greatest misfortune of all, to the thrifty inhabitants ; 
Philip had finished the work of Divine retribution, and nought 
remained for him but to die. A short year before, he inspired 
his warriors, at Mount Hope, with that terrible courage which 
is made up of despair and vengeance ; and fate now led him 
back to the grave of Massasoit, not again to rally his broken 
nation, not tamely to submit where hope had fled, but to end 
his career fittingly as an independent chief. And this great- 
hearted savage, who struck to the earth one of his chosen 
friends, for daring, in the depths of his misfortunes, to hint at 
peace ; who, with a price upon his head, wandered from 
thicket to thicket, and swamp to swamp, hunted by Christian 
white and red-men, bore bravely up until his wife and child 
were captured by his enemies. “ My heart breaks; now I 
am ready to die,” then fell from his quivering lips. He was 
soon after shot by a renegade Indian of his own tribe ; and 
the bullet that pierced his heart was kind in its mission, since 
it spared him the agony of seeing the tawny little prince, his 
son, the last of the race of Massasoit, that kindly and kingly 
entertainer of the Pilgrim fathers, sent, like a brute without a 
soul, to toil in slavery under the burning sun of the Bermudas. 
More merciful, far, would it have been, if the cold-blooded 
policy of the Puritan Elders had been adopted, and this heathen 
child had been put to an ignominious death.* The scheme 
was costly, and it was declined; but in lieu thereof, the 
head of Philip was, like the scalp of the Pequod Sassacus, 
paraded as a trophy ; and his skull was long preserved as a 
monument of orthodox vengeance.t 

The death of Philip finally ended a war, which, provoked 
by the aggressive acts of the Puritan colonies, and continued 
on their part with solemn mockery of fastings and humilia- 
tions, was closed with thanksgiving and extermination. The 
General Court of Massachusetts, by a special proclamation, 
directed the people to glorify God, “that of the several tribes 
that have risen up against us, which were nota few, there 
now scarcely remains a name or family of them within their 
former habitations.” Such was the manner in which the Pu- 
* See Baylie’s Plymouth, III, pp. 190, 191. 
¢ Drake's B. of the Indians, p. 43. 
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ritan Commonwealth carried out the beneficent designs of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company ; and God was glorified, as the 
author of all the wrongs that Puritan Christianity had heaped 
upon Pagan humanity. The cruelties which were practised 
in Indian warfare, were amply retaliated by those whose reli- 
gion should have taught them a better morality. Victory 
brought with it no ameliorating usages. The leading captives 
were slaughtered to a man, and the remainder, with their 
wives and children, were sold into slavery. The quarrel be- 
tween Plymouth and Massachusetts, for the conquered terri- 
tory, was a fitting termination to this barbarous war. 

Ere Massachusetts could lay aside her conquering army, 
one work more remained for her todo. There were no more 
nations left near her to exterminate ; but the Tarranteens, who 
were seated by the waters of Casco Bay, had offended, and 
were to be punished. From the beginaing, the Indians in this 
region were treated “like slaves,” and cheated by the lawless 
adventurers, who, from time to time, visited the country.* But 
though suffering every species of abuse from sailors, and tra- 
ders, and settlers, during fifty years, they “always carried it 
fair, and held good correspondence with the English, until the 
news came of Philip’s rebellion.” An univ ersal uprising was 
the effect of this intelligence ; and such were their successes, 
that in the summer of 1676, nearly all the plantations in Maine 
were deserted by the inhabitants, and even the settlements on 
the Piscataqua were threatened. Terrified at these unexpect- 
ed disasters, the English settlers applied to Massachusetts for 
assistance, although the usurpations of that colony over Maine 
had been annulled by the Commissioners of Charles II; and 
when Philip’s coalition was finally crushed, an armed force 
was despatched from Boston, to chastise the outbreak of the 
Tarranteens. The Puritan troops, made up of Praying Indi- 
ans and English, immortalized the campaign with a “ brilliant” 
exploit. Four hundred warriors, with whom a Major Waldron 
had made peace, were surrounded while his guests, on the 
pretext of a sham fight, and made prisoners. One half of 
them were liberated ; but the remainder were sent captives 
to Boston, on the plea that they had been participators in 
Philip’s coalition, and while six were hanged as ring-leaders, 
the rest of them were sold as slaves “in foreign parts.” This 
act was “highly applauded” by the English ; but the Indians 
deemed it “a breach of hospitality and friendship, never to be 
forgotten or forgiven.”+ Waldron himself knew many of his 


* Neal. Belknap’s New Hampshire. t Belknap. 
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victims to be true friends to the English, but fearful of cen- 
sure from the Puritan Commonwealth, he consummated an 
act of treachery which has scarcely a parallel. Many years 
afterwards, in King William’s war, he was put to death by the 
Indians, with circumstances of horrible torture, having been 
first entrapped by an artifice more subtle than his own. He 
had nothing to complain of. He had sown the seeds of ini- 
quity, and a just God allowed him to reap the harvest. 

The successful perfidy of Waldron, was the only glory ac- 
quired in this expedition. But in the ensuing winter, a fresh 
body of English and Praying Indians, sailed from Boston for 
Casco Bay, having first observed a day of fasting and prayer 
for the success of the enterprise. The same unfairness char- 
acterized this expedition ; and after some small successes, un- 
worthy of honorable and Christian warfare, the Puritan troops 
returned to Boston, “ without the loss of aman.” Hostilities 
pursued with such utter disregard of humanity and justice, 
could never produce peace, unless, at the same time, they ef- 
fected extermination. The spirit of the instructions given by 
the Puritan Commonwealth, was, “ upon every opportunity, 
without delay, to pursue, and endeavor to take captive, kill, 
and destroy.” The Indians became thoroughly exasperated, 
and their cause grew stronger, as it grew more patriotic. The 
General Court, perceiving that the successes of their arms 
had only the effect of removing the prospect of peace, discus- 
_ sed the propriety of inviting the coéperation of the Mohawks, 
supposed to be a cannibal tribe, who, though then at peace 
with the Eastern Indians, cherished an hereditary animosity 
against them. But is it lawful, said a member of the Court, 
to make use of the help of heathen? Certainly, it was urged 
in reply; for did not Abraham join in a confederacy with the 
Amorites, to rescue his kinsman Lot from the hands of their 
common enemy? The argument was conclusive ; nor did it 
enter into the debate, whether it was righteous to foment 
deadly strife between two savage nations who were at peace. 
Messengers were accordingly despatched to the Mohawks, 
who received them with civility, and promised to prosecute 
the Puritan quarrel “to the utmost of their power.” 

Late in March, the warriors of this “potent nation” ap- 
peared in the field; but their alliance with the Puritans re- 
sulted in disaster and disgrace. Everywhere it was reported 
among the Eastern Indians, that the Mohawks threatened de- 
struction to all without distinction, whether friendly or hostile 
to the Puritan cause. Nor was the report without “very 
plausible ground ;” since the Mohawks made no discrimina- 
tion in their warfare, and even spent their fury chiefly upon 
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the friendly Indians. The incursion of these formidable sav- 
ages, therefore, seemed only to alienate all the natives from 
the cause of the colonies. Scattered parties of Indians, in 
every direction, spread death and destruction along the east- 
ern sea-board, and menaced Portsmouth itself. To cripple 


the resources of the Indians became now the sole object of 


the Puritans. A third expedition, consisting of Praying In- 


dians and soldiers, was fitted out for this purpose at Boston, 


with orders to capture the stores of the enemy, contained in 
several forts at Taconick Falls, on the Kennebec river. At 
Black Point, where this force disembarked, was fought the 
first pitched battle in New England between the natives and 
their oppressors, in which the latter were defeated with a loss 
of sixty killed and wounded, among whom was their com- 
mander, (July, 1677.) The victorious Tarranteens followed 
up this success by the capture of twenty fishing vessels on 
the coast ; and before the close of the summer they were the 
undisputed masters of the Province of Maine.* The war 
was finished. 

The use made by these savages of their victories, should 
have forced every Puritan to hang his head with shame. 
They were fighting, not for conquest, | nor for slaves; and being 
now left unmolested, the tomahawk was buried, and the sound 
of the war-whoop was heard nomore. They even set an exam- 
ple of magnanimity, which they could have learned neither from 
the precepts or practices of thirenemies. They restored to 
them their vessels, and a considerable number of captives, re- 
serving the remainder only until peace had been formally made. 
Having prolonged the war for three years in vain, the Puri- 
tans successfully resorted to entreaty. It was a proud day 
for Squanto, the gallant chief of the Tarranteens, when the 
English begged permission to occupy their old habitations, 
and in a treaty formally drawn up for the occasion, (April, 
1678,) agreed to pay him an annual tribute. 

And these were, in brief, the Indian wars of Massachusetts, 
under her first charter. When it is remembered that the 
facts in the above relation are wrung from the reluctant and 
scanty admissions of Puritan writers, and that the Indians 
had no Hubbards or Mathers to publish for them their tale of 
woe, who can say whether the half has been told? We can- 
not enjoy the gleesome spirit in which Hubbard narrates the 
history of the Indian wars, nor can we sympathize with that 
system of Christianity which led Mather, and at a later date 
Grahame, to gloat over the ruin of the hapless red-men. 
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Surely, when we shudder and sicken in reading the conquests 
of Cortes and Pizarro, we ought not to forget the sufferings of 
the people who once roamed among the smiling valleys of the 
North! 

Let us not be unjust, however, nor attribute the faults of 
the New England Fathers to any other than the right cause. 
It was a kindly benevolence which led Las Casas to substi- 
tute negro for native slavery in the West Indies ; it was the 
sordid love of riches which induced Hawkins to introduce 
the slave trade into English commerce ; and it was the spirit 
of a false faith, wie taught the Puritan Pilgrims that 
heathen blood and lands are lawful motives for, as well as 
spoils of, Christian warfare. There was no inborn love of 
cruelty among them; and frequently, when about to start up- 
on one of their bloody excursions, they found it necessary to 
work themselves up to the necessary pitch, by communion, 
fasting, and prayer. To slaughter an Indian was a painful 
religious exercise, as‘much as to spend a day in bodily ab- 
stinence. For this reason, the Puritan soldiers were pitiless. 
The negation of works in their religion also codperated to 
promote injustice in their policy, and where violence was not 
a Puritan rite, it was but too often a right of Puritanism. 
Thus, between the two, the Aborigines were wholly sacri- 
ficed, and a system of religion, which confessedly had an eye 
to the things of Cesar, as well as to those of Heaven, in the 
short space of fifty years swept from New England one hun- 
dred thousand human beings. For these unhappy heathen souls, 
no Puritan Historian, Magistrate, or Elder, then, or since, 
has expressed a word of pity, or breathed a penitential prayer. 
Unregenerate, they were sent into the presence of their dread 
Judge, owing nothing to Christianity, but steel, gunpowder, 
and gin.* 

And how did Puritanism find these red-men? Did they 
drink ? Did they lie? Did they gamble? Did they thieve ? 
Were they licentious in morals, or depraved in habits? On 
the contrary, the simplicity of their habits attracted the no- 





* The following table, compiled by that worthy notable Major General Gookin, 
in 1674, will show what Puritanism did for the unhappy Aborigines, in less than 
half a century. See Mass. Hist. Coll, Vol. I 


Tribe. Warriors puntilp Men in 1674. 
Pequods, 4000, 800. 
Narragansetts, 5000, about 1000. 
Wampanoags, 3000, nearly extinct. 
Massachusetts, 3000, 800. 
Pawtuckets, 3000, 250. 


And this table was compiled six months before the exterminating war of King 
Philip! 
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tice of all Europeans ; and Gorges does not hesitate to say 
that he “ observed in them an inclination to follow the exam- 
ple of the better sort, and in all their carriages to manifest 
showes of great civility, far from the rudeness of our common 
people.” Their drink was water, their pastime the chase, their 
property was enjoyed in common, and their fidelity was pro- 
verbial. Disease visited them only in the form of old age, 
and when death released the hoary warrior, his treasures were 
buried with him in a common grave. Darkened as he was 
by Paganism, the great vice charged against the Indian by 
Puritanism, was only his cruelty in war. This cruelty was 
amply retaliated by his Christian adversary, and what he 
meant as a test of the heroism of his captive, was too often 
used by the English from motives of revenge. Whatever 
were his relations to his oppressors, his condition was truly 
deplorable. If he was converted by the Puritan missionaries, 
he became not a Christian, but a Praying Indian, despised by 
his countrymen, and enslaved by his teachers. If he con- 
tinued faithful to the religion of the forest, the mountain, and 
the waters, of whatever was the abode of the. Great Spirit 
whom he ignorantly worshiped, he was accounted no better 
than a Canaanite, and a fit prey for the “poor servants of 
Christ.” 

The crimson record made up by the historian, closes with 
the fall of Philip. The welcomes of Massasoit and Masco- 
nomco had been given but a few years before,* and Massa- 
chusetts had stretched out the long arms of her beautiful bay, 
to enclose and cherish the panting fugitives, who, chased by 
phantoms, had fled three thousand miles. Had the red-man 
warmed a serpent in his bosom, which fed upon his naked 
heart? Was his blood like water, that it flowed so many 
years to enrich the land of his fathers, and to redden its crys- 
tal streams ?t 


* Massasoit on Cape Cod, and Masconomco on Cape Ann, both extended this 
friendly greeting to their future destroyers, the Englishmen. 

+ Some most honorable exceptions to all this are to be found in the annals of 
Puritanism. We may mention in particular the Pynchon family, which was al- 
ways regarded by the Indians with affection and respect. So late as 1751, Jona- 
than Edwards, in a letter to Hon. Thomas Hubbard, mentions that the chiefs of 
the Mohawks had lately requested that Brigadier Dwight and Colonel Pynchon 
might be improved in future interviews with them. “ And as to Colonel Pynchon, 
in particular, they urged their acquaintance with his ancestors, and their experi 
ence of their integrity.” Let it be a pleasing heir-loom in this family, that their 
name was cherished for more than a hundred years by the warriors of the fiercest 
Indian tribe, and may have been carried asa watch-word to the western prairies, 
when the Mohawks left forever the homes of their father 
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Is Heresy Possible ? 


Art. V.—IS HERESY POSSIBLE? 


We have fallen upon that age of the world, when it be- 
comes necessary to argue the point, whether there can be any 
such thing as heresy ; that is, whether any such opinions can 
be professed, as will justly exclude the party holding those 
opinions from the position of Christians, provided the title of 
Christian be assumed. 

This whole matter appears to depend upon two simple 
considerations: First, whether Christianity, as a system, in- 
volves any great, central truths, essential to the system ; and, 
secondly, whether there is any tribunal competent to assert 
what those truths are. 

It may appear strange that it should be thought necessary 
to argue the first of these questions ; but there are those who 
hold that there is such a thing as the, spirit of C hristianity, 
entirely independent of any ‘particular doctrinal opinions ; 
and where this right temper is manifested, and a sincere be- 
lief is held, no matter in what, we are bound to recognize and 
acknowledge the essential elements of Christianity. It might 
be considered a sufficient reply to this position, just to ob- 
serve that it allows the existence of only one possible sin, that 
ef hypocrisy ; and reduces all virtues within the single excel- 
lence of sincerity. A man may think, or say, or do, what- 
ever he pleases, and whatever mischief results to himself or 
to others, he silences all complaint by the overpowering plea, 
that he is in earnest! He may ravage and lay waste the 
whole territory of truth, but those w ho dwell therein, and 
draw their sustenance from its fruitful pastures, must lift up 
no remonstrance, and oppose him in nothing, because, in this 
work of desolation, he is doing only that which he feels he 
has a right to do. 

But, whatever view be taken of Christianity, it is difficult 
to conceive how it can be contemplated at all, or its influence 
in any way be felt, unless it be regarded as embodying some 
specific truths, capable of being expressed in intelligible lan- 
guage, enforced by some species of intelligible evidence, and 
thus presented to the mind for its assent or denial. To talk 
of the spirit of Christianity apart from its doctrines, is to talk 
vaguely. By this spirit of Christianity we suppose is meant 
its moral sentiment, that which seizes upon the emotional part 
of our nature, and so controls the character. And has this 
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moral sentiment no basis? Is it developed out of nothing ? 
Is Christianity a sort of aesthetic vapor, which, like the clouds, 
rolls itself sometimes into one shape, and sometimes into an- 
other, and then dissolving itself into no shape at all; changing 
its color perpetually, just as it happens to reflect the beams of 
the sun of reason? Our missionaries among the New Zea- 
landers must find themselves hard put to it, if they have no- 
thing to teach those cannibals more than this. 

Here, however, we are arrested by an Orphic voice, which 
professes thus to define the latest development of super- 
doctrinal religion. “I find in Christianity,” it says, “a re- 
flection of my own inner, moral life; it responds to my in- 
tuitional consciousness ; it reaffirms what my own heart had 
previously whispered ; it assents, upon the whole, to what my 
divine-humanity has told me must be true, and beautiful, and 
good ; so far as it does this, in my own particular case, | re- 
ceive it as divine ; so far as it does this, in the case of any 
other person, he must receive it as divine ; if, in any instance, 
or in respect of any other individual, it fail to utter this re- 
sponse, it must be rejected, or we do violence to our moral 
sense.” This, of course, excludes the possibility of heresy, 
inasmuch as it excludes revelation altogether. It is difficult 
to know just where to begin in replying to this position, simply 
because, while claiming the title of Christian, it begins with 
sweeping away all that is either historical or supernatural 
from the domain of Christianity: it even denies that Chris- 
tianity is a revelation, in any peculiar sense. To consider 
such points as these would lead to the discussion of an en- 
tirely different subject from that now before us; and which it 
would seem more proper to conduct with an avowed infidel 
for an opponent, rather than with one calling himself a Chris- 
tian. All, therefore, that we are called upon in this connec- 
tion to assert, is as follows: If Christianity be a revelation 
from God, it must declare certain fixed, infallible truths, which 
are in themselves true, whether we perceive them to be so or 
not; a certain amount of this revealed truth must be received, 
or the system of revelation, as such, is disowned; that may 
fairly be viewed as heresy, which, directly or indirectly, vi- 
tiates the system of revelation. To say that there is no such 
thing as heresy, is the same as to say that there is and can 
be no such thing as positive truth; and what there is, where 
truth is not, it can hardly be worth while to inquire. 

But we now proceed to the second and more complicated 
question ; is there any tribunal, competent to assert what the 
vital truths of Christianity are? We assume that all these 
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truths are to be found in the Scriptures ; for the discussion of 
this point would again lead us away in a direction apart from 
our present subject. Neither is it necessary that we should 
consider at length whether or not individuals, in their private 
capacity, are generally qualified, by the unaided perusal of the 
Bible, to deduce from it a consistent and complete system of 
doctrine. We have no doubt that any person, of ordinary 
intelligence, studying the written Word with docility and 
prayer, may learn ail that he needs to know in order to his 
becoming wise unto salvation. But such private interpreta- 
tion obviously cannot be made the standard, by which the 
charge of heresy is to be substantiated ; for then we might 
have as many shifting standards as there are various minds 
in the world, which would be just no standard at all. The 
same objection lies against the principle that individual socie- 
ties in the Church may set forth as authoritative a given sym- 
bol of doctrine; for then we may have as many symbols as 
parishes, and what is heretical in one, may be considered 
orthodox in another. There must be something approxi- 
mating to a general consent on this subject, if we would have 
a creed, in any proper sense, binding upon the general mind 
of Christendom. And now we are prepared for the assertion 
that the very existence of the Church Catholic is identical 
with the possession of a Catholic Creed. There must be at 
least one acknowledged truth, as the basis of the existence of 
the Church, even if that be only the affirmation of the Catho- 
lic Church itself. We must believe in a Church, in order to 
have a Church. 

Another point is equally obvious. This Church, if it is to 
be of any practical service, must embody a class, a system of 
truths, which it shall be the business of the Church to enforce, 
unfold, and apply to the consciences of men. It must be able 
to speak with some sort of authority, in order to command at- 
tention ; it must be able to prove, by most certain warrant of 
Scripture, all that it asserts, in order to secure intelligent as- 
sent. The Church can have only the shadow of a name, 
which has no Creed. If it declare simply this, that the Bible 
is the only standard of religious truth, and then receives mem- 
bers into its communion upon this declaration, that is a Creed. 
But now the question arises, why is not this sufficient, and 
what right has the Church to go beyond this? We will an- 
swer this question, first, by suggesting what may be expected 
to result, where a Church does nothing more than this. We 
suppose the Church to possess the power to put only this one 
question to her candidates for Holy Baptism: Do you receive 
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the Scriptures as your religious text-book? The reply is 
given in the affirmative. After the individual is enrolled 
amongst the faithful, the inquiry is made, not authoritatively, 
for this the supposed case forbids, but only to satisfy the in- 
quirer more fully, Do you receive the Bible as an inspired 
revelation? And the answer will very probably be, “I con- 
sider it to have been inspired, just as all good thoughts and 
all high aspirations of heart, are the result of a Divine move- 
ment upon the soul.” Then you do not believe that there is 
any special, supernatural element pertaining to this Word of 
God? “Inno other sense,” is replied, “than all moral truth 
may be regarded as supernaturally communicated.” Upon 
what ground, then, do you consider the Scriptures to be in- 
fallibly free from all error, and certain to lead into all truth ? 
“] have never asserted,” answers the free-minded Christian, 
“that I believed the whole Bible to be infallibly true.” How 
do you account for the prophetical character of certain of 
these books? “I suppose,” is the reply, “that the mind, in a 
high state of moral enlightenment, may see more distinctly into 
the future, and anticipate its results more clearly than an- 
other.” Do you believe that Christ wrought the niiracles as- 
cribed to him? “Ihave no doubt,” answers this candid be- 
liever, “ that he did many extraordinary things, which his 
biographers, in their well-meant zeal, have represented to be 
still moré extraordinary than they were.’”’ Do you believe 
that Christ rose from the dead? “I think the evidence is in- 
conclusive on this point.” Who, then, do you conceive Jesus 
of Nazareth to have been, and what was the great purpose of 
his mission? “He was the most perfect man that ever lived, 
and his mission was to make other men like himself.” Now, 
what peculiar fact, or principle, or doctrine, or purpose, per- 
taining to Christianity as a system of religion, does such a 
man as this acknowledge ; and of what special service could 
a Church be to the world, made up of such believers as he ? 
In whatever aspect we regard the Church, it is evident that 
no one purpose of its existence can be fulfilled, unless we sup- 
pose this visible body of believers competent to designate and 
prescribe some fixed Articles of Belief, some compend of doc- 
trine. If the design of its establishment be considered to be 
the segregation of one portion of mankind from the rest of 
the human family, making of them a peculiar household ; or 
if the Church be regarded as a great agency for influencing 
the world, it is plain that this separation must be made upon 
some defined principles, and this agency receive its power in 
virtue of some authoritative code of truth. In the good 
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Providence of God, the same Divine hand which founded the 
Church in the beginning, has made it the depositary of cer- 
tain inspired and infallible documents, which we call the Holy 
Scriptures, and wherein we find recorded the whole will of 
God. Now the simple question before us is this, has the 
Church authority to declare what the doctrine is, in substance, 
which those Scriptures contain ; and upon this ground to con- 
vict those persons of heresy who dissent from this declaration ? 
Unless this question can be determined in the affirmative,— 
although there would be of course the same inherent distinc- 
tion between truth and error, whether there were any earthly 
tribunal to determine where this distinction lies or not,—still 
we do not see with what propriety the charge of heresy could 
be brought against any human being, by any other human 
being. The popular rejoinder, “I have as good a right to my 
opinion as you,” would seem to be not altogether irrelevant in 
such a case. There would then be only this three-fold classi- 
fication of the human family: heathens, who never heard of 
the Gospel ; infidels, who have rejected it; and Christians, 
who profess to receive it. That nominal profession might 
cover more or less ground ; but however the system of Chris- 
tianity might be vitiated by the interpretations of any man or 
class of men, no other man or class of men could with pro- 
priety say anything more than that, in their opinion, errone- 
ous views had been promulgated. This is the precise position 
assumed by all the various bodies of Christians known as 
Congregational ; and therefore all that they can consistently 
do, and all which they claim to do, in the case of the most 
flagrant errorists, is to “ withdraw fellowship.” They can ex- 
clude no man from the communion of the Church Catholic, 
simply because they recognize no standard of Catholic or uni- 
versal truth. And here we have the key to those multitudin- 
ous divisions into which the Congregational polity disin- 
tegrates itself; for those from whom fellowship is withdrawn, 
have only to set up for themselves as a distinct body, and 
they are at once beyond the reach of their old associates. 
The new sect organizes upon the same ecclesiastical princi- 
ples, only there is a difference of opinion in respect of inter- 
pretation ; and as the doctrine of development ripens, it must, 
in its turn, be liable to another schism and secession. 

But it is time for us to meet the main point in debate more 
directly. We shall do this with as much brevity as possible. 
The Church, then, we first observe, exists as an historical 
fact. As an historical fact, in some form or other, it has al- 
ways existed. The Christian Church existed, as an organic 
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body, before the New Testament was written. Its constitu- 
tion was just as complete then, as it isnow. If it could not 
have an existence now, without a Creed, neither could it then. 
There must then have been, in the very beginning, some stan- 
dard of faith—whether written or unwritten, is not material 
in this connection—upon the acknowledgment of which, prose- 
lytes were received into membership and communion. The 
authority, therefore, existed in the Church, to prescribe a 
Creed, a fixed standard of doctrine, before the blessed gift of 
the inspired Scriptures was conferred upon the Church. How 
does it appear that this gift has impaired the authority of the 
Church in this respect * % Have the Scriptures themselves 
annihilated it? Have they not rather confirmed it, by de- 
fining the prerogatives of the Church ? Among these” pre- 
rogatives, the Bible ascribes to the Church what is claimed 
for it in our XX Article, “authority in controversies of faith.” 
And is this authority any the less real, because the Church 
may not “decree anything contrary to Scripture,” or “ en- 
force anything besides the same,” that is, beyond, or over 
and above the teachings of Scripture, “as to be believed 
for necessity of salvation ?” 

We reach the same conclusion by a somewhat different 
line of argument. In order to sustain the charge of heresy 
in any instance, there must obviously be some fixed Rule of 
Faith. That Rule of Faith in the Christian Church, was 
originally the inspired, spoken word of Christ and His Apos- 
tles. It is now the same word written, and thus transmitted 
to us in the Bible. This Rule is complete, nothing can be 
added to it, and nothing can be taken from it, unless God 
should see fit to utter a newrevelation. This Book, however, 
recognizes the existence of a tribunal, competent to the exer- 
cise of discipline ; a discipline, relating to matters of faith, as 
well as of morals. And this of necessity involves a verdict, 
emanating from the same tribunal, and declaratory of the 
faith. It judges men by the Scriptures, just as men in our civ “ 
courts are tried by the statute ; but in order to do this, i 
must have authority to declare what the Scriptures mean. 
It cannot convict any person of denying a revealed truth, 
without itself pronouncing upon that truth. All this seems to 
be too evident to need further illustration. But now the prac- 
tical question arises, how is the mind of the Church, as to 
matters of faith, to be known and determined? Some will 
tell us, that it is to be gathered from the various official bulle- 
tins of the Bishop of Rome. It follows from this, that what 
is not an Article of Faith to-day, may become so to-morrow ; 
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and unless an individual happens to have seen the last en- 
cyclical letter of the Pope, he may be a heretic, without know- 
ing it. Others, who abjure the tyranny of Rome most heartily, 
say, that the question is to be determined by the votes of a 
majority of the members of this or that particular congrega- 
tion, duly convened and organized for this purpose ; which 
makes the Church-meeting a sort of assemblage of Popes. 
And some will say, that every man must judge for himself in 
this matter ; so that each becomes his own Pope, and can be 
excommunicated only by his own act. 

What is the position of our own Church in reference to 
this question? We go back to those days, when the Church 
was an organic unity, in fact, as well as in theory. We find 
that there was then a general assent to certain great funda- 
mental verities. There were errorists in Christendom then, 
as there was a Judas in the Apostolic college ; but the here- 
sies that were broached only served to draw forth into more 
distinct utterance the general voice of the Church. We find 
it was providentially ordered, before human passion had rent 
the practical unity of the Church, that this general assent be- 
came embodied in certain Creeds, which, by proper authority, 
were pronounced to be the true Catholic Faith. Upon those 
Creeds the Church now plants herself; demanding of all her 
members, as the condition of membership, a hearty assent 
to these ancient symbols ; and at the same time rejecting all 
those opinions, philosophical interpretations, and new doc- 
trines, which have been developed either from an oral tradi- 
tion or from the exegesis of Scripture. She does not say of 
all the views which have prevailed in Christendom since the 
primitive age, that they are false ; only she does not require 
our assent to them as Articles of theFaith. No individual min- 
ister may write out a Creed, to be submitted to his congrega- 
tion for their approval. Not even the highest Council of the 
Church may set forth any new symbol of “doctrine, and claim 
that it shall take rank among the Catholic verities. Her 
voice is only the voice of the Church, as uttered in its day of 
doctrinal, as well as ecclesiastical unity. She claims for this 
voice authority, and she could not exist without it. She does 
not charge you with heresy, because you differ in your opin- 
ions from the verdict of a modern Council, or an Italian 
Bishop, as does the Church of Rome ; nor because you dis- 
sent from what happens to be the opinion of a majority, as 
does the child of Geneva. She simply reaffirms the primitive 
Creeds, declares that these are the substance of Christian doc- 
trine, and then proceeds to show that they “ ought thoroughly 
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to be received and believed ; for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” If you deny this, she 
declares that you are not in her fold, because she could do 
no less, without forfeiting her integrity; nay, her very exist- 
ence. 

What, then, are we to understand by the Right of Private 
Judgment | ? The right of private judgment is very much 
like the right of a living man to breathe. It is one of the 
functions of the mind, without which the mind could not ex- 
ist. I cannot even deny the right of private judgment, un- 
less I exercise my private judgment in the very denial of it. 
But all rights are bounded by limitations; and, because I 
have the right to search the Scriptures for myself, and having 
done this, cannot help forming some opinion of their contents, 
it does not follow that it is a matter of moral indiflerence 
what conclusions I form. 

Our limits will not allow us to enlarge upon this important 
topic, as there is still another point essential to the completion 
of our argument, at which we must glance for a moment. 
What is the precise relation which exists between the author- 
ity of the Church in respect of doctrine—an authority which 
she must possess, in order to be a Church—and the right of 
every individual to search the Scriptures for himself, and 
form his own conclusions as to its contents? In answering 
this, we must consider, first, what it is which the Church does 
in the exercise of her authority. We here suppose her to 
be dealing, not with the child who is to be trained up in her 
fold, but with the grown-up man, an intelligent inquirer after 
truth, one who can render a reason. The Church exhibits to 
him the primitive Creeds, and gives her voucher that they 
contain, in substance, the faith which has been held from the 
beginning of the Christian era. She then gives him satisfac- 
tory evidence of this fact. The presumption is obviously in 
favor of these symbols, for they exhibit what was the faith of 
Christendom in that period of history, when such facilities ex- 
isted for knowing the mind of Christ and His Apostles, as 
never can be had ‘again. The further circumstance, that they 
have received the general assent of the Church, in all subse- 
quent ages, makes this presumption still stronger. The Church 
then delivers to him the Holy Scriptures, of which she is “the 
witness and keeper,’ and declares that these are the Divine 

originals, from which these abstracts of the faith are drawn, 

and by which they are substantiated. She bids him “ search 

the Scriptures,” and compare the Creeds with Holy Writ. 

Speaking all the while with that authority which belongs to 
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her office, she thus appeals to his private judgment, and 
charges him to exercise it with a docile and teachable spirit. 
She puts no undue restriction upon that function of his mind, 
because if he cannot be won over to the truth through the 
medium of his judgment, his conversion could be worth no- 
thing. He receives the precious volume ; but, either because 
he reads carelessly, or contemptuously, or under the influence 
of prejudice, he announces at last that he cannot find the doc- 
trine of the Church in the pages of the Bible. What, then, 
shall the Church do? Receive him to her bosom, notwith- 
standing he denies the very fundamental principles upon 
which her existence is based? This could hardly be ex- 
pected. She simply leaves him where he was before, without 
her sacred pale, and refuses him the benefit of her institutions. 
She rejects him, after due admonition, as a heretic, which she 
has been charged to do by the voice of inspiration. “To his 
own Master he stands or falls,” so far as his eternal destiny is 
concerned ; but the body would prove recreant to its Head. if 
he were allowed to make a part of that body. He may make 
what protestations of sincerity he pleases ; the presumption is 
certainly against him, inasmuch as he rejects the teaching of 
the Church, and elevates his own private opinion in opposi- 
tion to the collective voice of the faithful in all ages. It 
would seem but natural, after this, if his presumption have 
not taken full possession of him, that he should now be led, 
with less of self-reliance, and with more earnest prayer for 
light, to reéxamine the ground upon which he stands. And 
thus, being led by the Spirit into all truth, he may find, at 
length, that it was his sin which obstructed his belief. Made 
willing to believe, his faith comes into action, and he hears 
with reverence all that the Lord hath spoken. For, after all, 
the secret of heresy is to be found in the heart. 

The Gospel utters many things which it pains the sinner to 
hear. It tells him that of himself, which he has often feared 
might be true, but which it is terrible to have confirmed. Con- 
tinuing in his sin, it reveals to him a destiny, which he would 
plunge into annihilation to escape. And when it proclaims a 
way of deliverance from that destiny, it is through such a 
process as rouses all his natural propensities in obstinate and 
furious opposition. The light which it flashes upon the con- 
science, burns his soul. The medicine which it offers him, is 
so bitter that he loathes it. The regimen that it enforces, he 
feels that he would sooner die than undergo. And so he closes 
the door of his mind against the light; and then says, “it is 
not. my fault, though.I walk in the darkness.” He stupefies 
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himself, and then claims that his responsibility is at an end. 
No cry ever comes up from the depths of his soul, “ Lord, 
help mine unbelief!” for he prefers not to believe. He is sin- 
cere in this desire ; and so he clings to his errors with all the 
sincerity, of which his nature is capable. And if it should 
prove, in the end, that he has believed a lie—as he cannot 
help sometimes fearing that it may—he trusts to this sincerity 
for his acquittal. This is the great delusion of the age, and it 
may be considered as Satan’s master-piece, his last and 
subtlest work. Unse.ier is no crime! That is the inscrip- 
tion which now arches the portal of death. What, then, did 
Christ mean, when He said, “he that believeth not, shall be 
damned ?”—*“he that believeth not is condemned already ?” 
The Bible condemns him; the Church condemns him; and 
his own heart would condemn him, if pride and corruption 
did not stand sentinel over his heart, to silence its voice. If 
unbelief be no crime, the whole fabric of Christianity is in 
ruins. 
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ANGLICAN AND ROMISH VIEWS ON THE SACRAMENTS. 


Arr. VI.—Moester’s Symspouism, Cuaprer IV. 
Concitu Truwwentini Decreta, Sessio VII, XIII, XIV. 
Artictes or Rexicion; (XX V—XXXII). 


Next to the difference between the Anglican and the Romish 
Churches on the subject of Justification, their differences about 
the Sacraments come properly under consideration. Indeed, 
their divergence on the subject of the Sacraments, is, as is 
admitted by Moehler, a logical result of their separation from 

each other on the subject of Justification. And this differ- 
ence we belive moreover to be one, which essentially affects 
the preservation and advancement of true Christianity. We 
propose, therefore, to consider the leading differences of doc- 
trine now prevalent in the Christian world, on the subject of 
the Christian Sacraments ; to compare them with Scripture 
and Catholic antiquity, and to note the tendencies and genu- 
ine results of these varying views. We shall notice three 
great classes of doctrine about the Sacraments, which we 
shall designate as the Romish, the Anglican or Catholic, and 
the Zwinglian or Rationalistic. We shall first state these 
views in their order, as concisely as we may. 

The definition which the Council of Trent gives of a Sac- 

rament, (Sess. XIII, Caput III,) “ that it isa symbol of a sacred 
thing, and a visible form of invisible grace,” is not essentially 
different from that given by the English Church in her Cate- 
chism, but this definition is very far from including all the 
teaching of that Council upon the nature of a Sacrament. 
Indeed, the teaching of the Council far exceeds the bounds of 
its own definition. It is not content with asserting the reality 
of the fact that the Sacraments are means whereby we re- 
ceive grace, but must curiously explain how they do this. 
The Council asserts under anathema, that (Canon VI, Sess. 
VII) “the Sacraments of the new law contain the grace which 
they signify.” In the Canons on the Eucharist, ‘that all am- 
biguity about the sense in which the Council holds that the 
Sacraments contain grace, may be removed, it expressly an- 
athematizes those who say that the Body of Christ is only in 
the Sacrament, (Sess. XIII, Canon I) “ in sign, or figure, or 
potency.”” And Moehler places beyond doubt his understand- 
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ing of the doctrine of the Church of Rome, when he says, 
(page 281,) “the religious energies of the human soul are set in 
new motion by the Sacrament, since its divine matter impreg- 
nates the soul of man.” He even says that the idea, which 
is the fundamental one of the exposition of the Trent Cate- 
chism concerning the Sacraments, (page 280,) “is far more 
ingenious and profound than it may at first sight appear; the 
idea, namely, that the Sacraments contribute the more to 
cherish Christian piety, as they are well calculated to humble 
arrogance by the reflection, that as man had ignominiously 
delivered himself over to the dominion of the lower world, 
so he needs its mediation to enable him to rise above it.” 

The Church of Rome then does, according to the exposi- 
tion of her own Catechism and advocates, teach not only that 
Sacraments are visible forms of invisible grace, not only that 
they are means and pledges of grace; but also that their very 
matter is imbued with the grace, of which they are signs, and 
that through its mediation is that grace conveyed (Sess. VII, 
Canon VIII, De Sacra.) ex opere operato to the souls of 
recipients. There is, according to her, no immediate action 
of the Spirit of God upon the spirit of man, of which the 
Sacraments are symbols and pledges to faithful recipients. 
She anathematizes those who s say that (Sess. XIII, Canon 
VIII) “Christ exhibited in the Eucharist, is only spiritually 
eaten, and not also sacramentally and really.” With her, 
there is no sacramental eating which is not real, as distin- 
guished from spiritual, that is, which is not material. 

Most fully therefore does the Council of Trent justify the 
representations of Moehler, that “the divine matter” of the 
Sacraments impregnates the soul of man, and that the Sacra- 
ments by the mediation of the lower world, enable man to 
rise above it. 

We think that the above remarks will sufficiently explain 
the Romish teaching upon the nature of a Sacrament, as that 
teaching is distinguished from the Catholic doctrine on the 
subject, which is maintained by the English and American 
Churches. The formal definition of a Sacrament, which is 
given by these Churches, does not differ essentially, as we 
have already remarked, from the definition which is given in 
one place, by the Council of Trent. The English and Amer- 
ican Churches, however, do not, like the Romish Church, add 
in their explanations, what is not logically contained in their 
own definition. They do not cur iously ‘and beyond what is 
revealed, set forth the mode in which the Sacraments are 
means of grace. They declare them to be outward and visi- 
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ble signs of inward and spiritual grace ; but not signs, which 
have in their own material elements the grace which they 
signify. On the other hand, they are declared (Art. XXV) 
“to be certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and 
God’s good will towards us, by the which He doth work in- 
visibly in us.” They are the symbols of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence and power, they are pledges and occasions of the exer- 
tion of that power in those who rightly receive them. 

By such a view as this, the reality and objective character 
of the grace of God in the Sacraments is maintained ; that 
“false spiritualism,” (page 280,) of which Moehler speaks, is 
effectually opposed, while the unjustifiable extreme is avoided 
of making any material and outward forms the media of the 
Holy Spirit’s action upon the soul of man. In the different 
positions attributed to the outward signs, as certain sure wit- 
nesses and pledges of grace, or else as material vehicles di- 
rectly conveying to the soul spiritual grace, is to be found the 
great difference between Anglican and Romish teaching on the 
subject of the Sacraments. 

In addition to these two views of the Sacraments, there is 
a third one requiring notice, which we have designated as the 
Zwinglian or Rationalistic. This view regards the Sacra- 
ments as mere outward signs and mementos of spiritual grace 
and truth, which affect the mind and heart of the believer by 
the power of lively association, but which, in no other way, 
are the means of grace to his soul. They are, according to 
this view, means by which men awaken and deepen within 
themselves a lively sense of the religious truths, which are 
represented to them in the Sacraments, just as a picture or 
a gift of a friend brings him to our remembrance; a sort of 
self-action therefore of the soul upon itself, or a quickening of 
contemplation by the aid of sensible objects ; but, by no means 
signs ordained of God as the pledges and occasions of con- 
veying special gifts of His Grace annexed or tied to the out- 
ward signs. 

Such are the three most prominent views of the Sacra- 
ments, which claim the attention of the Christian world. The 
test of their truth or falsity must be the Holy Scriptures, and 
as an assistance to their right interpretation, the teaching upon 
this subject of the first ages of the Christian Church. 

In vain shall we search the Scriptures for such explanations 
of the nature of a Sacrament, as those which are contained 
in the Decrees of the Council of Trent. Certainly the defi- 
nitions of Trent are not warranted by the words of institution 
of the Holy Eucharist, though the advocates of Rome are 
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wont to appeal to these words as conclusive of the doctrine, 
which the Church of Rome has set forth. The words, “ this 
is my Body,” “this is my Blood of the New Testament,” re- 
ceive a good and full meaning in the assertion that the ele- 
ments of the Eucharist represent and symbolize the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and are the pledges and occasions, upon 
which the Spirit of God makes faithful recipients partakers, 
spiritually, of the Body and Blood, of which the outward ele- 
ments are the signs. To those who thus receive these ele- 
mits ordained of God for this sacred use, they are most truly 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and the assertion that they 
themselves are changed into this divine substance, is utterly 
needless to justify or “make true our Saviour’s words. The 
doctrine of the English Church, therefore, comes up to the 
fullness of the truth, which our Saviour declared ; while that of 
the Romish Church puts into His words a meaning, which is 
not, in the slightest degree, necessary to make out the truth, 
which they announce. Without words of Holy Writ admit- 
ting of no other explanation, we cannot accept a doctrine, 
which shocks our fundamental ideas of the nature of material 
and spiritual substances, and of the mode in which they influ- 
ence each other. 

The interpretation above given of the words of institution, 
is one that is justified by the usage of language in both the 
Old and New Testaments, as has often been shown by those 
who have written critical treatises upon this passage of Holy 
Scripture. Our Saviour himself, in the sixth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, expressly tells us, that His words spoken of 
eating His Flesh and drinking His Blood, were spirit and life, 
and that when His Body was removed from the sight and 
touch of men by His Ascension, they would understand that 
it was a spiritual participation of His Flesh and Blood of which 
He spoke. 

St. Paul’s declaration, “The Bread which we break, is it 
not the Communion of the Body of Christ, the cup which 
we bless, is it not the Communion of the Blood of Christ,” 
like the words of our Lord, asserts that the consecrated elements 
are the means of our participation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, but not that they themselves contain that Body and 
Blood, or that they are “divine matter impregnating the soul 
of man.” They are the Body and Blood of Christ, because 
they are the Communion of His Body and Blood ; Sacra- 
ments, as St. Augustine says, being called by the names of 
the things which they signify, because they have a certain 
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likeness or representation of those things, of which they are 
Sacraments, or else they would not be Sacraments at all. 

In these passages of Scripture, which have reference to one 
great Sacrament of religion, that about which the most ear- 
nest discussions have been held, we cannot discover, we con- 
fess, any ground for the curious expositions which the Church 
of Rome has given of the nature of a Sacrament. These 
passages declare, according to well known usages of speech, 
that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a symbol of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, that it is a Communion of His 
Body and Blood, that it is a spiritual eating the Flesh and 
drinking the Blood of the Son of Man. This is a// that these 
passages declare ; and this is all that the Anglican Church 
declares, while the Church of Rome makes additional ‘state- 
ments, for the recurrence and justification of which we search 
in vain in these passages of Holy writ. If all that these pas- 
sages contain, covers all the points of Anglican teaching upon 
the nature of the Sacraments, they do not, of course, include 
the points which the Romish Church has added to this teach- 
in 
“And i it is most clear that the Holy Scriptures go far beyond 
the statements of what we have termed the Rationalistic 
scheme, in their teaching concerning the Sacraments. If the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the Communion or partici- 
pation of the Body and Blood of Christ ; if the elements are, 
in a most true and real sense, His Body and Blood ; if eating 
His Flesh and drinking His Blood are necessary to the at- 
tainment of everlasting life ; if those who are baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ ; if their sins in Holy Baptism have 
been washed away ; if they have been Baptized tor the Re- 
mission of sins; if a Birth of Water and of the Spirit has 
secured and was necessary to secure an entrance into the 
Kingdom of God; if the new Birth of the Gospel is a Birth 
of Water and the Spirit ; if all this be true, (and we have been 
but reciting the words of Holy Writ,) then, beyond a peradven- 
ture, Sacraments are more than mere signs or representations 
of spiritual truth and grace; they are the appointed means 
and instruments of receiving the grace which they represent. 

Thus do the Scriptures teach us to avoid the philosophy alike 
of Romanism and Rationalism, that philosophy which professes 
to explain, and that which explains away revealed mysteries, 
and to receive the facts as they are revealed, without presum- 
ing to inquire into the mode of the Spirit’s action in the Sac- 
raments, which is unrevealed. 

And in this course, which the Anglican Church pursues 
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between these extremes, she is sustained by the Primitive 
Church of Christ, and her teaching may therefore well be 
termed, as distinguished from Romish and Rationalistic teach- 
ings on the Sacraments, Catholic teaching. 

Highly as the Fathers of the Ancient Church esteemed the 
Sacraments and spoke of them, they never fell into the mis- 
take of confounding the sign with the thing signified. Justin 
Martyr, for example, (Apol. I, Sec. 66,) says, “ We do not re- 
ceive these elements as common bread or common drink ;” 
and then adds, by way of explanation, “as Jesus Christ our 
Saviour being made Flesh by the Word of God, had both Flesh 
and Blood for our salvation, so we have been taught that the 
food blessed by the prayer of the word which is from Him, 
by which our blood and flesh are nourished in the way of 
change, are the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh.” Here Justin Martyr expressly asserts that the ele- 
ments convey bodily nourishment to us, while, by virtue of 
their consecration, they are to us, spiritually, the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

Equally plain is Irenzus, (Advers. Heres., Lib. 4, c. 34,) 
“ For as earthly Bread receiving the invocation of God, is no 
longer common bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two 
things, the earthly and the heavenly ; so also our bodies par- 
taking of the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having the 
hope of the Eternal Resurrection.” He asserts expressly, 
(Advers. Heres., Lib. 5, c. 2,) “that the mixed cup and the 
Bread, which is made, receive upon them the word of God, 
and become the Eucharist, the Body of Christ, but from these 
elements the substance of our flesh subsists and increases.” 
Here the spiritual potency of the Sacrament, and the un- 
changed nature of the elements, are alike asserted. 

Clemens Alexandrinus says in direct words, (Pedagog. 1, c. 
6,) that “the Flesh is an allegory to us of the Holy Spirit, 
and that the Blood symbolizes to us the Word.” “He says 
moreover, (Padagog. Lib. 2, c. 2,) that “ the Blood of the Lord 
is two-fold, it is fleshly, (that i is, the material wine,) by which 
we are saved from destruction, and it is spiritual, that is it, by 
_which we are annointed, and to drink the Blood of Jesus is 
to partake of the Lord’s incorruption.” His teaching is the 
same with that of Ireneus, that the material elements remain 
in their natural power and effect, while they are means or 
occasions of spiritual participation of Christ.” Wonderfully 
in agreement with Clemens Alexandrinus, are the words of 
Ignatius, (Ep. ad Rom.7,) “1 am not pleased with the food of cor- 
ruption or the pleasures of this life. I wish the Bread of God, 
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the Heavenly Bread, the Bread of Life, which is the Flesh of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, who was made in the last time 
of the seed of David and Abraham ; and I wish the Drink of 
God, His Blood, which is incorruptible Love and Eternal 
Life.” 

‘Tertullian says, (Advers. Marc. 4, 40,) that our Lord, when 
he told the disciples, “ this is my Body,” the same as told them, 
“this is a figure of my Body,” and that he sufficiently de- 
clared what he wished the Bread to sig gnify, when he called 
the Bread His Body. And Tertullian argues against Marcion 
that Christ must have had a real body, from the fact that he 
appointed the consecrated Bread to be a figure or sign of His 
Body, a sign or figure necessarily implying a reality of which 
it isa sign. Tertullian, however, did not believe, or even 
know of such a belief, that the sign or figure was the reality. 

Origen,* in like manner, describes the sacred elements as the 
means of sanctification, to those who receive them with a 
right disposition ; he declares that the eating His Flesh and 
drinking His Blood, of which our Saviour speaks, is to be 
understood, not literally, but spiritually ; and he moreover un- 
equivocally declares that the consecrated food becomes to us 
bodily nourishment, like any bodily food ; that its spiritual 
profit to those who do not unworthily eat the Bread, arises 
from the word spoken over it; and in fine, that the elements 
are the typical and symbolical Body. 

Eusebius, in exact accordance with this statement of Ori- 
gen, (Dem. Evan. 8,) calls the elements “symbols of the 

ivine Economy,” and the Bread, the image and the symbol 
of His Proper Body. 

Athanasiust says that our Lord, in the sixth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, spoke of spiritual participation of Himself, and 
reminded those to whom he spoke, of his ascent into the 
Heavens, that he might draw them away from understanding 
his words of a bodily eating. 

And so Cyril of Jerusalem, (Catech. IV,) “that with all ‘as- 
surance we partake of the Body and Blood of Christ, for the 
Body is given to thee in the symbol of Bread, and the Blood 
is given to thee in the symbol of Wine, that you may become 
partaker of the Body and Blood of Christ; of one Body and 
one Blood with Him.” Here the typical character of the ele- 
ments, and the spiritual design of the Sacrament, are clearly 
set forth. Cyril, like Athanasius, explains our Lord’s discourse 
in John vi, of scot participation. He (Catech. III) ex- 


* Contra Celsum 8, 8, ‘Sec. 88. Homil. ", Sec. 5. Comment.in Matt. XV, IL 
+ Athan. in illud Evangelii, Quicumque dixerit, dc. Ep. ad Serap. IV. 
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plains also the nature of the change, which is made in the 
elements, by comparing to this change, that of the oil, which 
was set apart for ‘sacred uses. The change, in both cases, 
was a change from a common to a holy use, and the ele- 
ments, in both cases, by the change, became typical of holy 
things. 

Epiphanius most plainly says, that the signs of both Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist are endowed with efficacy in Christ ; 
but adds, that this power is not the Bread itself, but a power 
which is in it; that the Bread itself is food, but the power 
in it is life-giving. He is evidently speaking of that spiritual 
efficacy attending the Sacrament, to which Justin Martyr, 
Irenzus, Clement, Origen, Athanasius, and Cyril advert. 

Ambrose is most explicit in his statements. He says, (De 
Sacramentis, lV, c. 4,) “that the elements remain what they 
were, and yet are changed into another thing,” and that this ari- 
ses from their being similitudes or representations of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, precisely the explanation which we have 
found in the Fathers already quoted. He says in his book, De 
Mysteriis, “ that was the true Flesh of Christ, which was cruci- 
fied, which was buried ;” truly therefore is this the Sacrament 
of that Flesh. The Lord Jesus himself proclaims, “This is my 
Body.” In accordance with this, he says, in his fourth ta 4 
on the Sacraments, “ the Sacrament is the figure of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord; thou dost drink the similitude of the 
precious blood,” and he adds in his book De Mysteriis, “ Christ 
is in that Sacrament, because it is the Body of Christ ; it is 
not therefore bodily, but spiritual food.” In this book, more- 
over, Ambrose directly says that the Sacraments of Christ are 
efficacious, because He is present to bless and sanctify those 
who receive them, an explanation coincident with the teach- 
ings of the English Church, but not with the philosophical 
theories and refinements of the Romish. 

In harmony with the teachings of antiquity already adduced, 
are those of Augustine. “For,” says he, “the Lord did not 
hesitate to say, This is my Body, when he gave the sign of 
His Body,” and he explains himself clearly in his Epistle to 
Boniface, in the words, “If the Sacraments had not a certain 
likeness of those things, of which they are Sacraments, they 
would not, in any sense, be Sacraments.” “But from this 
likeness, they very often receive also the names of the things 
themselves. As, therefore, in certain manner, the Sacrament 
of the Body of Christ, is the Body of Christ, and the Sacra- 
ment of the Blood of Christ, is the Blood of Christ, so the 
Sacrament of faith, is faith.’ He also directly explains our 
Lord’s discourse in John vi, of spiritual manducation, (in Ps, 
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98,) “understand what I have spoken spiritually: this Body 
which you see is not the one, which you are to eat, neither are 
you to drink that blood, which those who will crucify me will 
shed. I have commended to you a Sacrament, which spirit- 
ually understood, will quicken you.” He says, in accordance 
with the passage above, quoted from Epiphanius, (Tract in 
Johan. XX VI, Sec. 11,) “the Sacrament is one thing, the 
virtue of the Sacrament, another.” 

In opposing the Eutychian heresy, the Fathers of the Church, 
as, for example, Theodoret and Gelasius, argued the distinct- 
ness of the two natures in our Lord, from the distinctness of 
the earthly elements and the spiritual efficacy of the Sac- 
rament, which was symbolical of our Lord. Theodoret says 
expressly that the elements do not depart from their own 
nature or substance, but that grace is added to nature, and 
Gelasius says, that the substance or nature of the Bread and 
Wine does not cease to be; and the same assertion is made 
by Chrysostom in his Epistle to Caesarius, the genuineness of 
which there is no good reason to doubt. 

Such is a rapid survey of the teaching of Christian Antiqui- 
ty concerning the Sacraments, as that teaching is brought 
out by the references of ancient writers mainly to the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. They, however, so refer to Bap- 
tism, as to show that they thought of no difference in the mode 
of action of the two Sacraments, that they applied their idea 
of the nature of a Sacrament equally to the one and the other 
of the two. 

And it must be perceived, that, in every great feature of 
their doctrine, the definitions of the English Church are at 
agreement with them. They hold the Sacraments to be signs 
and types of heavenly things ; they deny to the matter of the 
Sacraments the Heavenly potency of the Sacraments ; they 
declare their efficacy to be one, which is spiritual, and they set 
them forth as means of holiness, because the Spirit uses them 
as His occasions of acting upon the souls of faithful recipients. 

This doctrine of the Sacraments, together with its proofs 
from Scripture and its illustrations from antiquity, are ad- 
mirably brought out in the treatise of Ratramn, on the Body 
and Blood of the Lord ; a treatise masterly in itself, and hav- 
ing an important historical value. It has this value, in the 
first place, as showing that, in the ninth century, the notions, 
which Rome has since put forth under anathema, were, by 
no means, the received doctrine of the Church, but opposed 
by learned men in the Church, as unchristian error; and, in 
the next place, this treatise of Ratramn is historically inter- 
esting, as being the instrument of recalling the Reformers of 
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the Anglican Church to the Scriptural and Primitive doc- 
trine ;—and upon this treatise also is based the homily of /I- 
fric, which represents the true teaching of the English Church 
in the tenth century. 

We come now to speak of the three classes of doctrine, 
which we have noticed, as they are tested by their tendencies 
and results. And we remark upon this head, that the Rom- 
ish doctrine has the tendency and effect of calling away those 
who receive it, from spiritual to sensuous views of religion, 
from heaven to earth, from the Invisible Head of the Church, 
to the Church, which is visible. The teaching that the Sacra- 
ments contain the grace, which they symbolize, that their di- 
vine matter is efficacious, is certainly calculated to fix the at- 
tention of men upon the outward signs, as in and by them- 
selves potent in heavenly virtue. It is not Christ in Heaven, 
who is worshiped by those who are thus taught, so much as 
Christ upon the earthly altar, and carried (Sess. XIII, Canon 
VI) about in solemn processions by the hands of men. It is 
not the sacrifice upon the cross, which is contemplated and 
relied upon so much, as the propitiatory (Sess. X XII, Canon 
III) sacrifice of the mass, which is really made more prom- 
inent than that which was offered, once for all, upon Mount 
Calvary. 

It is amazing to see the language which such an advocate 
as Moehler dares to use upon this subject. “Christ on the 
cross,’ (page 314,) he says, “is still an object strange to us: 
Christ, in the Christian worship, is our property, our victim.” 
And again, (page 313,) “the Church, from the beginning, 
hath, at His command, (Luke xxii, 20,) substituted the Christ 
mysteriously present, and visible only to the spiritual eye of 
faith, for the historical Christ, now inaccessible to the corpo- 
real senses. The former is taken for the latter, because the 
latter is likewise the former—both are considered as one and 
the same; and the Eucharistic Saviour, therefore, as the 
victim also for the sins of the world.” And again, (313,) 
“The will of Christ, to manifest His gracious condescension 
to us in the Eucharist, forms no less an integral part of His 
great work than all besides, and in a way so necessary, in- 
deed, that, whilst we here find the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion reflected, without it the other parts would not have suf- 
ficed for our complete atonement.” 

How, without completely setting aside the sacrifice upon 
the cross, could it be more effectually put in a secondary po- 
sition than it is, according to these statements, by the sacri- 
fice which, in Moehler’s own language, is substituted for it ? 
And he has, in this expression, well and truly exhibited the 
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Sacramental system of Rome. It is a system which makes 
the sign synonymous with the thing signified, and which causes 
the whole of its religious service to revolve about these ter- 
restrial signs, instead of making them the index-fingers to 
point upwards, whither He, the true Life and Centre of our 
faith and hope, hath ascended. 

The system of Rome strives to captivate the senses of men ; 
it fills the life of man with Sacraments that Christ never or- 
dained as Sacraments of His Gospel; it places the efficacy 
of these Sacraments in the power of the human minister, by 
making their validity dependent upon his intention. Thus, by 
this malign invention, calling the minds of men still further 
from Him who is the Living, Effective Minister of His own 
Sacraments, and in this way subjecting men to the dominion 
of outward things, and teaching them to seek in these their 
eternal hopes—is it strange if she stifles within them that true 
spirituality, which is the result of free communion between 
the Spirit of God and the spirit of man? She makes them, 
under the forms of religion, the slaves of the world. She 
subjects them to the old bondage of rites from which Christ 
came to free us. She places herself between Christ and His 
Baptized disciples, shutting out the clear shining of the Sun 
of Righteousness, and teaching men to look to her, rather 
than to Him, for salvation. 

And this system she adopts, as we are told by Moehler, that 
she may teach men to avoid a false spiritualism, and that they 
may be brought to revere and to seek the objective realities 
of religion. It were devoutly to be wished, if this were her 
object, that she had presented to them not the opaque surfaces 
of mere earthly materials, but sacred mirrors, which give back 
faithfully and to the life, the image of our Incarnate Lord. It 
surely is not necessary, in order that we may hold converse 
with Him as truly and objectively present, that He should be 
imprisoned, before our eyes, in the very matter of His own 
creation. Such views are derogatory to His glory, and bind 
to earth the thoughts and affections of those who cherish them. 

The effect of such teaching must be to impair the spiritual- 
ity of man, to make him the slave of superstition; to lead 
him, if he be earnest and sincere, to seek peace and satisfac- 
tion in sources which do not contain them ; to make his whole 
life, therefore, a series of mortifying, oppressive bondage, or 
else to drive him, in very madness and disgust, into the dark 
abysses of Infidelity. And the actual prevalence of the most 
degrading superstition among the masses of Rome, and of 
contemptuous unbelief among the higher orders of people 
nominally subject to her, is a conclusive proof of the justness 
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of the sketch which we have given of the natural and logical 
tendencies of her doctrine. 

Moehler justly says that the Romish system of Sacraments 
is a direct result of the Romish doctrine of Justification. 
Without Sacraments like hers, embodying, materializing, and 
presenting to the senses of men that marvelous quality of 
Justification, not moral, or spiritual, but magical, as we have 
described it in a former article, she could not blind them to 
the imposing belief of the reality of her representations. 
The senses must be bribed to lull the mind to sleep, or to 
amuse it by gorgeous sheens, before it will yield to the power 
of the enchanter. A Justification which is quasi-material 
must be commended and conveyed to men, and preserved in 
them, by material appliances, which they are taught to believe 
are impregnated with divine virtue. 

By such a system, if the free agency and responsibility of 
man to God are tampered with, he is nevertheless delivered 
over more completely into the power of the Church, who has 
taken to her the place of God, and taught him that he need 
practically look no higher than herself for the fullness of Divine 
Grace. We shudder to think that a Church bearing the Lord’s 
Commission should have so forgotten and perverted that com- 
mission in her lust of power, and should have subscribed her 
hand to a scheme of such presumption and blasphemy ; but 
we leave it to candid consideration, whether the system con- 
tained in the Decrees of Trent and urged by the advocacy of 
Moehler, does not warrant our statements and deductions. 
God knows that we would not set down aught in slander or 
in malice ; but that we depict, in sorrow of heart, the genuine 
tendencies, aye, and the actual results, of a Sacramental sys- 
tem, towards which, strange to tell, wistful and admiring looks 
have been cast from a scriptural and Catholic Branch of the 
Church. 

We proceed to notice, briefly, the tendency and effect of 
the Zwinglian or Rationalistic view of the Sacraments. This 
view, by treating the Sacraments as mere signs of things ab- 
sent, as simple outward mementos, divests them of their spir- 
itual life. The very spirit which, in framing such a theory, can 
fail to discern and feel the depth of meaning which there is 
in the expressions of Holy Scripture about the Sacraments, 
is a spirit of cold speculation, and one which will not stop the 
freedom of its speculations at the Sacraments, but will ven- 
ture as fearlessly into the regions of doctrine, to open its 
mysteries. 

We should always fear that tortuous mode of interpreta- 
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tion which can reduce the declarations of Scripture concern- 
ing Baptism and the Eucharist into statements of them as 
simple outward signs, however beautiful and affecting, as 
signs, they may be. Such a spirit, in its intellectual pride, 
will soon learn to disregard the signs as needless for itself at 
least, and to deal with all religious truth by the test of its 
own thoughts and feelings. It will receive Christianity as it- 
self views and wishes it to be. And its last result is a skepti- 
cal unbelief; as the result of the Romish system with intelli- 
gent minds, is an unbelief which has been goaded into madness 
or disgust by the degrading bondage of superstition. The 
history. of the Zwinglian Churches, their condition to day, is a 
proof that our sketches of the tendency of doctrine like this 
are not the creations of fancy. 

Turn we lastly to the influence of the Anglican or Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacraments. This does not interfere with 
the free intercourse between the Holy Spirit of God and the 
spirit of man, but by teaching that in the Sacraments one 
thing is seen and handled, and another signified to faith, it di- 
rects the attention of the recipients to Him above, who gives 
the Sacraments all their spiritual efficacy. It does not de- 
grade and sensualize our ideas of spiritual existence and com- 
munion, by teaching that the spirit acts upon the soul through 
the interposition of material species and substances; but “it 
calls our minds to rise from these terrene elements, to fellow- 
ship with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ, by the 
bond of the Spirit. At the same time, it teaches us that the 
consecrated earthly symbols are the pledges and the occasions, 
the appointed times and seasons of that spiritual communion 
and those heavenly gifts, which are symbolized to our Faith. 
Every thing is here elevating in its influence, calling our minds 
and affections from the things of earth to those of Heaven, 
from things material to things spiritual, from the symbols to 
Him who, by them, is exhibited. 

The Sacraments, moreover, represent to us the great mys- 
terious truths of our religion, while they are means of our par- 
ticipation of its grace. They are instructive to the mind, and 
sanctifying to the soul. They impress upon us knowledge, 
while they attach us in love to Him whom we seek and adore. 
They are full of Him, and, therefore, full of grace and truth. 
Their influence in teaching impressively the most ignorant, 
as well as in ministering to them the consolations of the 
Spirit, we have often had occasion to notice, so that we have 
thought that one Sacrament received by such a devout soul 
with humble faith in the Lord of the Sacrament, conveyed 
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more knowledge of the great scheme of Salvation, and more 
impressed it, in the power of the Spirit, on the soul, than a thou- 
sand discourses of men could have done. 

The Sacraments, therefore, regarded as symbols and repre- 
sentations of holy things and holy truths, and also as links of 
our spiritual union with the Incarnate Son of God, are con- 
servative monuments of true Christianity in the world, and 
appointed means of its growth and continuance in the forma- 
tion of human character for heaven. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that those who have begun by regarding the Sacra- 
ments as empty signs, should have ended by denying the Di- 
vinity of Him whom they symbolized ; and ‘when they return 
to the true view of the connection between the sign and the 
thing signified, then will they see Him shining in the sacred 
mirrors which He has devised, in the radiance ‘of His Divinity. 

So long, too, as the Church of Rome holds on to the Sac- 
raments of religion, as the trickeries and sorceries of priest- 
craft to bind men to herself by the chains of superstition, so 
long will she be given over to believe that system of delusive 
doctrine, in intimate connection with her Sacramental system, 
which she puts forth as the Christianity that came from heaven. 

And equally true is it that that Church, which holds forth 
the Sacraments, as the Ancient Church exhibited them, has 
also a system of doctrine, of which the Sacraments are the 
monuments and the witnesses, which can abide, as no other 
can, the test of Scripture and Catholic Antiquity. 

As we would maintain true Christianity, therefore, in its 
public profession, and its genuine practical influence ; as we 
honor the spiritual nature of man; as we would not deliver 
men over to the power of superstition, and skepticism, and 
infidelity ; as we value communion with the Incarnate Saviour 
of men, it behooves us to exhibit the pledges and appointed 
means of that communion, as we have received from Him 
and from his Ancient Church, His Holy Sacraments. It be- 
hooves us to offer these to men, as, by the providence of God, 
we have them, in their scriptural and Catholic truth and pu- 
rity—disenthralled from the unholy grasp of priestcraft on the 
one hand, and uncontaminated and not deprived of their in- 
ward life by skeptical speculation, on the other. Those who, 
by faith, behold in these heaven-bright mirrors, the image of 
Him, the great object of faith and hope, and, beholding, expe- 
rience His life-giving, sanctifying power, shall thus be changed 
into the same image, from glory. to glory, as by the Spirit of 
the Lord, till, at last, without a Sacrament, without an image, 
they shall be like Him, for they shall see Him as He is. 

VOL. III.—wNO. IV. 76 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY." 


By Rev. F. L. Hawks, D. D. LL. D. 


Art. VII.—VIRGINIA COLONIAL CHURCH PAPERS. 


MR. INGLIS TO THE GOVERNOR. 
Aveust 8th, 1705. 
May rr Piease your ExceLtitency :— 

I think it my duty to acquaint your Excellency, that I intend to 
quit the Grammar Schvol, (which is commonly, but very improp- 
erly, called the College,) both as master and housekeeper, on the 
25th day of September next. I have many reasons which move 
me to this; and shall only mention some of them. 

lst. Because Mr. Blair, president of the intended College of 
William and Mary, when last in England, ordered his brother's son, 
John Blair, to be taken from School, which accordingly was done ; 
and by so doing he broke the ice for five or six more of his kindred 
and party, who likewise (and only they) took their sons and rela- 
tions from School after his laudable example, by which means | lost 
seven scholars, almost one third of the whole, which had almost 
broke the School, and was a considerable loss to me, six of them 
being my boarders. 

2d. Because, by such proceedings, I have very good reason to 
think that Mr. Blair and his party have turned the noble design of 
the College into a stalking-horse, to serve a turn, and by taking their 
sons and relations from School designed to break it, because your 
Excellency is so much for promoting it, and that they might have 
it to say that your Excellency had not interest enough in the country 
to keep it up, and that it could not be a School nor a College in Mr. 
Blair’s absence, though it was the least of his cares when present. 

3d. Because he has addressed the Queen to remove your Excel- 
lency, the great patron and promoter of it, and the best friend (with- 
out flattery) that ever it had, next to King William and Queen Mary, 
and her present Majesty, whom God long preserve, and that too 
upon bare surmise, without any legal trial, or articles proved any 
otherwise than by some positive and exparte affidavits, which one 
of that party pretends cannot be invalidated by any future negative. 

4th. Because I have all along found Mr. Blair uneasy and dissat- 
isfied with the present Governors, and I, being none of his party, 
cannot expect to live comfortably and easy in his society. 

5th. Because he has highly injured and disgraced not only your 
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Excellency, but my School, my scholars, and myself, in one of his 
affidavits, by making your Excellency the contriver and my scholars 
the executioners of a bad design, of which, though he first acquits 
your Excellency, yet he immediately charges it upon you, and lays 
the whole train of his accusation, so as to have it believed. By which 
means he has done what he could to make my scholars to be thought 
a company of cut-throats, or a crew of banditti, that makes no more 
of the life of a man than the life of a hen, though they are the best 
gentlemen’s sons in the country, and of such virtuous dispositions 
and honest principles as are not easily to be matched in most Gram- 
mar Schools ; and this being no less an aspersion on myself than on 
my scholars, as if I either did not, or knew not how to form their 
minds with better principles. I cannot but deeply resent such usage. 

6th. I have learnt by twelve years’ experience, that the intended 
College of William and Mary will never arrive at any greater per- 
fection than a Grammar School, while Mr. Blair demands and takes 
his salary yearly as president, while it is only a Grammar School, 
and while there remains no more money behind than will barely pay 
the Usher, and Writing Master, and myself, which two years ago 
came very far short even of that, and it was with some difficulty 
that we got any more than half salary, so that there is not the least 
probability that ever the College will answer the design in the Char- 
ter, while things continue as they are. And if Mr. Blair were not 
your Excellency’s enemy, I would tell you that there is not anything 
has done the College more disservice than his demanding and tak- 
ing his salary as president of the College, while it is only a Gram- 
mar School, which has rendered the College so odious among the 
inhabitants that it is looked upon, not as it is indeed, a noble and 
excellent design, but a trick of Mr. Blair’s to enrich himself; and 
for that reason there are but very few that send their sons to School. 
For these reasons | am resolved to quit the School at the term 
above mentioned, and to have no more to do with it, while Mr. Blair 
is concerned in it. 

Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 
Munco INGuIs. 
Wituiam anp Mary Coxeer, Aug. 8th, 1705. 


Account of the Proceedings of the Clergy of Virginia, at the 
Church at Williamsburgh. 


MR. COMMISSARY BLAIR TO MR. RUDD. 
Wituram anp Mary Cottrce in ) 


Vireinia, Aveust 16th, 1705. § 
Rev. anv Dear Brotuer :-— 

1 am commanded by his Excellency, Edward Nott, Esq., to 
signify to you that he has some matters of moment to communicate 
to the Clergy of this Colony, from our Rt. Rev. Diocesan, My Lord 
Bishop of London, in order to which I desire your presence and 
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assistance at Williamsburgh, at a meeting of the Clergy, on Wednes- 
day morning, the 29th of this inst. 
Sir—Your affectionate brother and humble servant 
James Brain, Commissary. 
Virnernia, Avoust 30th, 1705. 

We, the subscribers, the major part of the Clergy of this, her Maj- 
esty’s ancient Colony and dominion of Virginia, her Majesty’s most 
dutiful and peaceable subjects, true and genuine sons of the Church 
of England, and early initiated into her principles, and the constant 
loyal addressers to her Majesty’s late representative amongst us, the 
Hon. Francis Nicholson, Esq., being by a letter from our most hon- 
ored Diocesan, the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Father in God, Henry, 
Lord Bishop of London, withheld from offering anything by way of 
address or testimonial to the said Hon. Francis Nicholson, Esq., 
now upon his departure for England, unwillingly forbear. 

But having carefully considered the several depositions relating 
tous of the Clergy against the said Governor Nicholson, do declare 
them to be frivolous, scandalous, false, and malicious. 

Witness our Hands. 

Sotomon Wuarte.ty, G. SmirnH, Epwarp Porttock, Ratpru 
Bowker, Joun CarnecieE, Wm. Witiiams, Emanvet Jones, Jacos 
Ware, ArtHur Tittyarp, Bar. Yates, Lewis Lartane, Dan. 
Taytor, James Scrater, Wm. Rupp, Peter WacGeEner, James 
BurtTet., James Botsseav, O. Jones, ANv. Monro, Tuos. Suarp, 
James Crack, Peter Kippar, Ricuarp Squire. 


Memorandum. 
Mr. Commissary Blair’s trusty non-addressers are these follow- 
ing, and no more. 

Mr. John Monro, his countryman and brother-in-law. 

Mr. Jas. Wallace, his countryman and brother deponent. 

Mr. Geo. Robertson, 

Mr. Chas. Anderson, bi countrymen. 

Mr. James Breechin, 

Mr. St. Jno. Shropshire, English born ; 

To whom belonged, while among us, Mr. Stephen S. Fouace, a 
Walloon, Mr. Commissary’s Agent, and Residentiary now in England. 

To his Reverence, the Rev. Jas. Blair, Commissary to the Rt. 
Hon. and Rt. Rev. Father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of London, 
within this, her Majesty’s ancient Colony and dominion of Virginia, 
the humble representation of us, the subscribers, the far major part 
of the Clergy of the said Colony here present—Showeth ; 

That we do not take upon ourselves to dispute your Reverence’s 
authority and jurisdiction over us as Commissary to the Rt. Hon. 
and Rt. Rev. Father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of London, within 
this, her Majesty’s Colony and dominion of Virginia. 

But that having seen an authentically attested copy of an order of 
Queen in Council, signifying it to be her Majesty’s royal pleasure that 
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you should not depart the kingdom of England, nor come into Vir- 
ginia till, by having abiden her Majesty’s just determination and roy- 
al award in a certain case nearly relating to the affairs of this Col- 
ony, you should have put yourself into a capacity of appearing here 
under less suspicious circumstances, and have effectually wiped off 
those scandalous imputations under which at present you labor. 

Hereupon we humbly submit it to your Reverence’s own consider- 
ation, whether it be safe or convenient, either for you to require, or 
for us to pay the respect and obedience otherwise due to your char- 
acter. until such time as her Majesty’s pleasure be further known, 
your being in, or executing upon us within this, her Majesty’s Col- 
ony of Virginia, any power or commission whatsoever of a date an- 
tecedent to the date of that order of Queen in Council, or of an au- 
thority not equal to it; or unless we shall have some such dispen- 
sation given us as may be sufficient to secure us from the danger of 
incurring the like censure of contempt should we show ourselves 
over forward in paying our respects and obedience to a person him- 
self standing (as to us seems) in contempt and disobedience of 
her most sacred Majesty. 

Until which shall be done, if we think it more safe and more be- 
coming our character for us of the Clergy to withdraw and suspend 
for a season our usual respects and obedience, we hope this our 
humble representation, and the scrupulous fear we have of doing 
anything which may expose us to censure or contempt, either here, 
(where your Reverence cannot but be sensible under what a general 
odium you lie,) or at home, (where your case seems very doubtful,) 
will receive a favorable interpretation. 

Thus, Sir, humbly desiring you to take into your serious consid- 
eration, both our circumstances and your own, we subscribe our- 
selves under the conditions before named, 

Reverend Sir, your Reverence’s 
Most humble and most obedient Servants, 

Sotomon Wuatety, Wm. Wittiams, Jas. ScraTrer, Epwarp 
Porttock, Jas. Boissrav, Jacop Ware, G. Smirn, Ratpw Bowker, 
Emanue. Jones, O. Jones, Joun Carnicie, Arruur TiLtyarp, 
Bar. Yates, Lewis Larane, Epwarp Burier, Daniet Taytor, 
Jas. Burtett, Wm. Rupp, Peter Wacener, AnD. Monro, Tuos. 
SuHarp, Jas. Crack, Peter Kippar, Ricnarp Squire. 


(P.S.) If under this our humble remonstrance, you shall please 
to subscribe it as your judgment and opinion that, notwithstanding 
that order of Queen in Councii, we may and ought to pay you the 
same respects and obedience as before, and that in so doing we need 
not fear any censure from above ; 

If, Sir, you shall be pleased, in terms direct and express, to de- 
liver this to us as your judgment in the case, we shall not dispute 
your determination, but submit, otherwise we must for a time suspend. 

Vera Copia test. 
Witiam STANARD, Joun Wyatt, Ricwarp Wyatt. 
Aveust 29th, 1705. 
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This is a true copy of the paper delivered to Mr. Commissary 
Blair, at the Church in Williamsburgh, by Emanuel Jones. 


Wiiiamssurch, August 30th, 1705. 
Rev. Sir,— 

You having been pleased this day to read to us some papers by 
way of answer and remarks upon our humble representation pre- 
sented to you yesterday, and withal having promised to deliver to 
us the same in writing, the greatest part of us living at a consid- 
erable distance, and desiring to haste homewards, humbly desire 
you, if those papers are not as yet in readiness to be delivered, to 
put them into the hands of our Rev. brother, Mr. Whately, your 
near neighbor, to be by him communicated to us. 

We are, Rev. Sir, 
Your most humble servants, 

Jacop Ware, Peter Wacener, Lewis Latanr, DaNnieL Taylor, 
ArtTuur Tittyarp, Epwarp Portitocx, Wm. WiLiiams, Epwarp 
Butter, Anp. Monro, Peter Kirepar, Emanvet Jones, G. Smita, 
Tos. Suarp, Ricuarp Squire, Wm. Rupp, Bar. Yates, JAMES 
Crack. 





Ata meeting of the Clergy of Virginia at the Church at Wil- 
liamsburgh, Aug. 29, 1705— 

Present,—The Rev. Mr. Commissary Blair, &c. 

Mr. Commissary preached on Matt. 11,29. After Sermon, the 
Governor presented to the Clergy a letter from the Lord Bishop of 
London, directed to them, which is as follows : 

Aprit 29th. 
BrETHREN,— 

It is not without great concern for you that I write this general 
admonition ; for when I reflect upon the hard censures that have 
passed upon you here in England, for your being drawn into ad- 
dresses and testimonials, and by what indecent and irregular methods 
procured ; how you exposed yourselves in complying and coming 
into every thing contrary to the knowledge and sentiments of many 
of you, [ cannot but be ashamed for you that the Gospel should 
have infused no better principles into your hearts. But God be 
thanked that temptation is over ; and, contrary to your demerits, you 
have a Governor that will need none of your testimonials, nor expect 
any other thing from you but a peaceable and sober behavior, that 
your flocks may learn, by your examples as well as precepts, how 
to demean themselves. If you imagine your late Governor, Col. 
Nicholson, has been injurious to you, forgive, as you would be for- 
given, and express no resentment; but part with him friendly, with- 
out signing papers, or playing the fool, as you have done formerly. 
Happy are you now if it be not your own faults ; for | dare say your 
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Governor comes with an unbiased mind, to serve the Queen and 
the common interest of the Plantation, without respect of persons. 
He expects all grudges and private animosities, all factions and par- 
ties should be forgotten, and that all should forget and forgive. Look 
forwards, and remember the guilt of Lot’s wife: be ye therefore the 
first, my dear brethren, in setting a good example to this happy rev- 
olution. Let your Governor be witness of your good behavior, your 
Commissary of the faithful discharge of your duty, and God Al- 
mighty of your sincerity. Let this moment shut the door upon all 
that is passed ; let no complaints come to me but what are dated af- 
ter the hour you read this, and let the remembrance of all things be 
gone, be as if they never had been. Let us now begin upon a new 
account and cancel all the old ones. For my part, I will not hear 
nor remember what has befallen before this time. I shall be per- 
fectly deaf to all that is passed, and expect to hear from you for the 
future, as if you had never seen nor known one another before. I 
pray God bless and direct you and give you a right understanding in 
all things—it is the hearty prayer of your most assured friend, Dio- 
cesan, and brother, 
H. Lonpon. 
For THe Rey. my Breruren, THE CLERGY oF VIRGINIA. 


After reading of the said letter, the Governor recommended to the 
Clergy the following of the Bishop’s advice, as being that which 
would tend most to her Majesty’s service, the peace of the country, 
their own happiness, and would be most obliging to him, and so with- 
drew. ‘Then Mr. Commissary made a short speech to the Clergy, 
signifying his resolution for his part to comply with my Lord Bish- 
op’s admonition, recommending the same to the Clergy. His speech 
was in the words following : 

Dear Breturen,—The occasion of convocating you at this time, 
was to impart you the letter which you have heard from our Rt. Rev. 
Diocesan. He has so fully spoke his own sense that I have nothing 
to add, but only to assure you that I am fully resolved for my part to 
comply with his most prudent, Christian, and peaceable admonition. 
The world knows I have been strangely assaulted and accused of 
countenancing the precariousness of the Clergy, and some other ill 
things which I am so far from being guilty of, that I have expressed 
in all times, and under all Governors, a distinguishing zeal against 
them, both here andin England. But though I am the person wrong- 
fully taxed and accused,! shall lay my hand upon my mouth, and 
draw a veil upon all that is past. I hope this will not be so mis- 
construed, as if | were any way conscious to myself, that I can- 
not answer what has been laid to my charge ; so far from that, that if 
any real scruple remains with any of you, I shall take it as the great- 
est kindness if you will give me an opportunity of satisfying it in 
private, without exposing ourselves by our public differences ; and if 
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that wont do, then make it as public, and complain of me in God’s 
name to my superiors, as much as you please. I desire no favor upon 
that account. If any man is weary of the late ‘unhappy divisions 
and animosities which have been among us, he shall find me ready 
to forgive and forget, and to be perfectly reconciled to that degree, 
that I will never so much as put him in mind of what is past. But 
if any man has a mind to accuse me of any crime or misdemeanor 
whatsoever, if instead of doing it by the way of backbiting in holes 
and corners, he will do it in any way, either of public justice or pri- 
vate arbitration, he shall find me ready to give him satisfaction. Ye 
have heard to day a great deal for peace and quietness ; pray remem- 
ber that our divisions will be nuts to the adversaries of the Church and 
of the profession of the Ministry, the Atheists, the Papists, the Quakers, 
the loose and ungodly livers, and several others who have no great re- 
spect for our function. It requires our joint labors to withstand all 
these ; but how glad will they be, to see that zeal which used to be 
spent against them, now employed in wronging and devouring one 
another. I, for my part, am ready to pass by all provocation, being 
well satisfied ye have not been the principals, but only accessaries in 
them. If ye for your parts are asamicably and peaceably disposed, 
I hope we shall mutually reap the blessed fruits of union and con- 
cord, and the service of the Church will be so much the better pro- 
moted ; but if any are still desirous to blow up the coals of conten- 
tion, I am afraid I must tell you, they themselves may have occasion 
to repent it when it is too late ; the case is now much altered from what 
it was some time ago. God be thanked, we have now a Governor 
who is as studious of union and quiet, as some others have been of 
party and faction, and notwithstanding the idle stories which are in- 
dustriously spread all over the country to the contrary, we who have 
been near the fountain-head of business, know that he is a gentle- 
man of that established good character, and that firm interest, that we 
are like to be long happy under his government, and they will find 
that they do but kick against the pricks, who go about directly or 
indirectly to undermine him or make him uneasy. ‘To conclude, let 
us thankfully acquiesce in her Majesty’s choice of a good Governor, 
a gentleman fitted to heal our breaches, and compose our difference, 
and make us all easy and happy ; and let us comply with the wise and 
Christian admonitions of our excellent Bishop, and endeavor to live 
friendly and brotherly with one another, keeping the unity of the 
spirit inthe bond of peace. I do again assure you, it shall not 
belong of me, if our differences be long lived, and as to you, I shall 
take my characters of you, not from what you were, when under the 
strong influences of a mighty over-swaying power, of which I have 
been many times an eye and ear witness, but from what you will show 
yourselves hereafter, when fairly left to the freedom of your own 
choice. 

I am sensible that I am very unequal for the charge wherein through 
the providence of God I am continued, but I hope through God’s 
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blessing upon my honest endeavors and your good council and as- 
sistance, which | intend duly to ask and take along with me in every 
thing of moment, that this poor infant Church may yet prosper and 
flourish, especially if every one of us is careful not only to maintain 
brotherly love, but likewise to adorn the truth of His doctrine, with 
an exemplary life and conversation, in pastoral diligence, and all 
other Christian virtues. 

Then, Mr. Emanuel Jones coming to Mr. Commissary with a pa- 
per in his hand, with the hands of several of the Clergy to it, said he 
was empowered by the Clergy to present that paper. Mr. Commis- 
sary enquiring when and where that paper was signed, and under- 
standing that it was at a separate meeting held at the house of Mr. 
Jno. Young, where Governor Nicholson lives, made answer to Mr. 
Jones, that he could not own that as aregular meeting of the Clergy, 
it having been called by no authority, civil or ecclesiastical, of this 
colony, and without privity, presence, or assistance of himself, as 
being my Lord Bishop of London’s Commissary, without whom no 
ecclesiastical meeting for treating and concluding upon any ecclesias- 
tical matters ought to be held, when he is in the country ; and that he 
thought such proceedings very unfair, and contrived to preéngage 
several persons by subscriptions, by that means to prevent the free- 
dom of their deliberations at our public general meeting, which was 
immediately after to be held ; for which reasons he told them that he 
could not receive that paper as an act of the Clergy of this country. 
But at the same time made offer, that if they would fairly propose 
those same things now in the regular way of fair motion, debate, 
question, vote, and resolution, they should be welcome to do it, and 
fairly have the opinions of the Clergy in these things, or whatever 
else they pleased. Upon which the subscribers of “the said paper 
going out of the Church, and all proceedings being thereupon for 
some time stopt, they returned again after an hour, to Mr. Commis- 
sary, and some others of the Clergy that had remained with him, 
telling him that they would not insist upon the paper as an act of 
the Clergy, or that it should be read in the public meeting thereof, 
only desired that he would take it as a private paper, directed to him- 
self in private, for the resolution of a case of conscience, in which 
they desired satisfaction from him alone. Upon these terms Mr. 
Commissary receiving the paper, but not in the meeting of the Clergy, 
as to all the material part of the case or scruple proposed therein, 
returned them a speedy answer in writing, in the following words, 
viz: 

Rev. BretHren,—Whereas you have been pleased to propose it 
to me as a doubt, whether, notwithstanding a certain order of the 
Queen in Council, dated May 3, 1705, you can own me as Commis- 
sary of Virginia, and are pleased to say you will submit to my own 
opinion in the case given under my hand, I do here not only give 
you my opinion of your being safe in so doing, but shall further satia- 
fy you in the reasons of the said opinion. 
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1st. There is not one word in that order of Council (were it never so 
regular) tending in the least to lay me aside from my office of Com- 
missary, and with submission, I judge it not proper for you to draw 
any such consequences, till the Queen herself or my Lord Bishop 
of London, or the Governor, or Governor and Council of Virginia, 
have signified itto you. On the contrary, I doubt not it would be 
construed as a meddling with things not within your province, if you 
should go to interpose your judgment, before her Majesty, the Bish- 
op, or Governor have interposed theirs. 

I do likewise acquaint you that | had good advice in law, and that 
my Lord Bishop of London was thoroughly acquainted with my case 
after the said order was made, and did not offer in the least to with- 
draw or suspend my power as Commissary, though he knew of my 
coming with the fleet, and that I had likewise made a full answer to 
the said order, which I doubt not is satisfactory, which I shall be 
very willing to show any of you in private, though for the reasons 
above mentioned, you must not take upon you to prejudge concern- 
ing the merits of the cause, but to abide her Majesty’s determination. 
In the mean time that I am Commissary of Virginia, (as you have 
it already from my Lord Bishop of London, and his Excellency our 
Governor,) so seeing you desire it under my own hand, and that you 
are safe and act according to your duty in owning me as such, | put 
my name to these preseuts. James Bratr. 


Then the Clergy being again met in the Convention with Mr. 
Commissary, and the subscribers of the above mentioned paper being 
likewise present, Mr. Commissary’s answer to the case was publicly 
read, and the question being put whether the said answer of Mr. 
Commissary’s was a satisfactory answer to the material part of the 
case proposed in the above mentioned paper, resolved unanimously, 
that it was a satisfactory answer. Then Mr. Commissary urged 
that having answered the material part of the case and scruple to 
their own satisfaction, he hoped for peace’s sake, they would not 
think fit to keep in some gross reflections upon himself, which were 
interspersed in their paper. In answer to which, some proposing 
the canceling of the said aspersions, others, the sinking of the whole 
paper, and that instead thereof, the case should be drawn anew with- 
out reflection, but others insisting upon the preserving of that paper 
entire as it was, night drawing on before they had adjusted this 
matter, the meeting was adjourned by consent till to-morrow morning, 
at 9 o’clock. 

August the 30th, at 9 in the morning, Mr. Commissary having this 
day again proposed that for peace’s sake, the material part of their 
scruple being answered to their satisfaction, they would find some 
way to alter those unjust reflections they had made in the paper 
wherein their case was proposed, Mr. Edward Portlock, in the 
name of those who had signed that paper before the meeting of the 
Clergy, made answer, that they had considered of the matter, and 
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were resolved to adhere to what they had subscribed. Upon which, 
several of the brethren giving instances of the falsehvod of that 
expression in the paper, that Mr. Blair lay under the general 
odiun of the country, whereas to their knowledge in their sev- 
eral parishes, he was much beloved and respected, and especially 
in his own parish and among his nearest neighbors who knew him 
best, and desiring the others to instance in anything that was odious 
in Mr. Blair’s life and conversation; notwithstanding which, the 
others answered with an obstinate adherence to their subscriptions. 
Mr. Commissary seeing that they were resolved to keep up this paper 
as the ball of contention, desired in order to their conviction, that 
they would hear some material objections he had to offer against 
the said paper, which after he had begun to read, the greater part of 
the subscribers being impatient, went out of the Church, saying they 
would not stay to hear such things ; others of them stayed and heard 
the objections to an end, and then immediately withdrew to Mr. 
Young’s house, where the late Governor Nicholson lodges, desiring 
before they went, that Mr. Commissary would let them have a copy 
of those objections, which he promised as soon as it could be fairly 
drawn out. 

After they had been gone above half an hour, they sent Mr. Port- 
lock to Mr. Commissary, who remained still in the Church, with 
such of the ministers who had not subscribed the said paper, who 
delivered to him a Jetter subscribed by twelve of their number, sig- 
nifying their being desirous to hasten homewards, and that they re- 
quested that those papers (if they are not yet ina readiness to be 
delivered) might be put into the hands of his neighbor Mr. Whate- 
ly, to be communicated by him to them. Mr. Commissary, by the 
advice of the brethren remaining in the meeting, had the minutes of 
the proceedings fairly drawn up and attested, and being sensible of 
their frequent recourse to Gov. Nicholson’s lodging, and their for- 
mer subscriptions and obligations to him, that there was little ap- 
pearance of their being persuaded into a good temper while he 
was in the country, and they so much under his influence, resolved 
to trouble no further at this time, especially being assured from 
some of themselves, that a little time and patience after his absence 
would set all things right. 

The remarks and objections which Mr. Commissary offered to 
the paper they so much insisted on, were as follows : 

First: That as to the manner of procuring it, it was very irregu- 
lar, upon the following accounts : 

Ist. ‘That the said meeting was held without the knowledge, 
privity, or consent, of the Bishop’s Commissary. 

2d. That the meeting where it was signed was a clandestine 
meeting, called by no authority, civil nor ecclesiastical. 

3d. That this way of drawing paper and gathering of hands in 
private, is inconsistent with the usual way of proceeding in all regu- 
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lar Conventions, which is by motion, debate, question, vote, and 
resolution. 

4th. That the only persons called to this meeting, (excepting one 
newly arrived,) were such of the Clergy as had, by former addresses 
and subscriptions, preéngaged themselves to Gov. Nicholson, and 
not the whole Clergy. 

5th. That all such preéngaging of persons by subscription, before 
they come to the regular meetings of the Clergy, is utterly destruct- 
ive to all freedom of deliberation and debate, which is essentially 
necessary to all lawful Conventions. , 

Secondly: As to the matter and form of that paper, (excepting 
what is already satisfied in the answer to the above-mentioned case,) 
it contains several false and scandalous reflections upon myself, as 
if I had left England under suspicious and scandalous circum- 
stances ; as if I now stood in contempt and disobedience to her 
Majesty ; and as if I lay under the general odium of this country ; 
all which are so many gross abuses and calumnies, most undeservedly 
thrown upon me. 

Lastly :. Because the design of that paper seems to be exceeding 
suspicious, and to Jook with a bad aspect, not only upon the ecclesi- 
astical, but also the civil government of this country, with relation 
to his Excellency Edward Nott, Esq., our present Governor, in 
whose sweet temper and peaceable disposition the country is ex- 
ceeding happy. 

The reasons of this suspiciousness are, 

ist. That 1 am informed some of those clergymen who signed 
this paper, were invited to come to town the night before the gen- 
eral meeting of the Clergy, by the late Governor Nicholson’s mes- 
sages and letters, after he was out of his government. 

2d. That their meeting was at Mr. Young’s house, where the said 
late Governor lives. 

3d. That the said Gov. Nicholson was acquainted with, and had 
seen, a monitory letter, written by my Lord Bishop of London, to 
the Clergy of this country, wherein his Lordship guards them 
against such subscriptions and addresses ; which letter, had it been 
first communicated to the Clergy, before they drew this paper, it is 
to be presumed they would not have drawn nor signed it; being an 
express acting contrary to the Bishop’s admonition in the said letter, 
and all this by his knowledge and privity, if not advice and insigna- 
tion. 

4th. Because, before this meeting of the Clergy, the late Govern- 
or had sent all over the country copies of her Majesty’s letter, and 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Hedges his letter to him, together with 
the petition of Mr. George Wilcox, his Solicitor, against me, and the 
Order of Council thereupon, by all which, with the stories and com- 
ments upon the said papers, published by his emissaries, viz: that 
he was much in favor with her Majesty, and that he was only going 
home to clear himself, and would return Governor hither in a little 
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time ; that I had fled from public justice in England, and was to be 
sent home in irons ; it is probable those of the Clergy who adhered 
to his party, were prepared to draw up this strange paper. 

5th. Because it is insinuated in this paper, that I lie under the 
general odium of the country, and though the reason is not ex- 
pressed, yet it is talked here, and doubtless will be confidently re- 
ported in England, that it is because [ have been so instrumental in 
proving the complaints against the said late Governor; and it looks as 
if this address were to be made use of in England to countenance a 
story of the dissatisfaction of the country with the change of the 
Governor ; upon all which accounts, as I can by no means approve 
of this paper myself, so 1 hope several of my brethren, who have 
been unwarily led into the clandestine subscription of it, may now 
still withdraw their hands, as being innocent of the sinister uses 
that may be made of their subscriptions. 

Most of the ministers hastening out of town, Mr. Commissary, 
with some few that remained, finished the minutes of this meeting, 
whereof they attest this to be a true copy. 


Joun Monro, James WALLACE, 
Joun SHropsHirE, James Brair, Com. 
Geo. RosperTson, Cuas. ANDERSON. 


James BREECHIN, 
This is a true copy of the copy delivered to me by Mr. Commis- 
sary Blair's own hands, (involuntary scapes of transcription ex- 
excepted. ) Sotomon WHaATELY. 


Some Remarks upon the minutes or accounts of the proceedings 
at a meeting of the Clergy of Virginia, at the Church at Williams- 
burgh, Aug. 29, 1705, drawn up, signed and attested by Mr. James 
Blair, Commissary, his brother-in-law Mr. John Monro, his brother- 
deponent Mr. ~~ Wallace, Mr. George Robertson, Mr. Charles 
Anderson, Mr. James Bree chin his countryman, and the Rev. Mr. 
St. John Shropshire. 

That account begins with the mention of Mr. Commissary’s Ser- 
mon on the subject of meekness and humility, from Matt. xi, 29. 

Mr. Commissary cannot forbear stuffing every half-page of this 
account with his crambo stories of Gov. Nicholson’s overawing 
methods, &c. Mr. Commissary hath all along showed himself 
not one jot inferior to Gov. Nicholson, in making use of his over- 
awing methods ; witness a passage or two toward the close of that 
his sermon of meekness, together with a multitude more of instances, 
old and new, producible if required. 

It is a plain case, and apparent from the whole matter of his man- 
agement, that Mr. Commissary Blair, with all his meekness and hu- 
mility, is as desirous as any man of sovereignty, and can as little 
bear contradiction. Mr. Commissary’s sermon of meekness and 
power stands backed in that account with my Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don’s letter to us, transcribed at length. 
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Mr. Commissary’s having procured against us such a letter from 
my Lord Bishop of London, is another instance of his overawing 
methods, and of the ill use he makes of his Lordship’s good opinion 
of him. 

The Bishop of London’s letter is wholly founded upon the bottom 
of Mr. Commissary Blair’s depositions. What our sentiments are 
of those depositions of Mr. Commissary Blair against Gov. Nichol- 
son, (as far as they relate to us of the Clergy,) is by this time (I 
presume) known to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions, which we shall not retract, though now delivered from that 
mighty overswaying power, under which it seems we lately lay, and 
by which it is suggested all such kind of things were extorted from 
us. And if Mr. Commissary, now, while he is on the spot, desires 
to have them over again, it shall be no fault of ours if he be not 
gratified ; and though [ am now single and alone, and therefore if I 
exceed my bounds | alone am answerable for it, yet herein I confi- 
dently presume I speak the sense of all of us. And I heartily wish 
we may not only have the liberty, but be brought under a necessity, 
(a thing not impossible,) of putting in our answers to those depositions, 
with the same solemnity with which they were given. 

The grand and sole offence, for which Mr. Commissary hath pro- 
cured so extremely severe a censure upon us, and upon account 
of which his Lordship is pleased thus to express himself to us, “I 
cannot but be ashamed for you, that the Gospel should have influ- 
enced no better principles into your hearts,” viz., than to address 
Gov. Nicholson, to which accusation we are commanded to submit 
with silence, and not to offer a syllable by way of reply. 

[t grieves me to see under what a prepossession his Lordship lies, 
and into what an unfatherly partiality he is betrayed. But Mr. Com- 
missary is a man of meek appearance, and a master of the art of in- 
sinuation, and by such persons the best natures are the most easily 
imposed upon. 

The case of us, the addressing clergy, is in short this : there hath 
been for some years past an unhappy contest between Gov. Nicholson 
and some few leading gentlemen of the country, criminations and re- 
criminations on both sides, (God knows) too many, the mischief and 
scandal of which all of us sadly lament, and wish it were in our power 
to put a stop to the further progress of them; that any of us, the address- 
ing Clergy, had any hand in creating those unhappy differences, or did 
in the least concern ourselves in them, till they were gone to sucha 
height that it was impossible to stifle them, I think Mr. Commissary 
Blair cannot pretend. As for myself, (I then living in a remote cor- 
ner of the country,) they were some years on foot, (at least one year 
on foot,) before | so much as knew anything of them, but by uncer- 
tain rumor. But when they were grown to their full height, and to 
our grief we found some of our own coat, also, too deeply engaging 
themselves in practices so unsuitable to the meekness of their pro- 
fession ; and above all, Mr. Commissary Blair, (as is notoriously 
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known at home as well as here,) and that one branch of the ac- 
cusations against our then Governor, related to us of the Clergy, 
by which we were (whether we would or no) to be twisted into the 
controversy, we then found ourselves brought under a necessity, 
either of suffering ourselves to be esteemed partisans with the com- 
plainers, or of declaring our disapprobation of them, which we knew 
no more proper way of doing, than by these our addresses and tes- 
timonials, which have drawn upon us so severe u censure, but which, 
as circumstances then stood, had we forborne to have made, the last- 
ing prejudice the whole name of the priesthood would have suffered 
in these parts of the world, would been of more fatal consequence 
to us than can be any temporary misprisions we may for a short 
time (till the reason of the thing be duly considered) lie under at 
home ; and if we, the addressing Clergy, must lie under such a cen- 
sure, the best gentlemen of the country, nay, almost the whole 
Province, (one or two spreading families excepted,) will be involved 
in the same condemnation ; the addressers und favorers of the ad- 
dressers and those ready (were it proper) to add their names to them, 
being throughout the whole Province, taking in all sorts and conditions 
of men, from the highest to the lowest, (one or two families, as be- 
fore, excepted,) I verily believe, some hundreds to one, as plainly 
appears to any stranger, that doth but set his fvot on this shore, from 
the common talk of the people, as well as from more public and au- 
thentic testimonies. 

It is plain, therefore, that the addressing clergy have the general 
favor of the people, and the anti-addressing quite the contrary. A 
matter of fact so plain, that Mr. Commissary himself, though he will 
not own it, cannot but know it, that therefore there cannot be a greater 
disservice to the Church of England and the ministers of it, not 
only within this Colony of Virginia, but throughout all the northern 
continent of America, (throughout all which our unhappy differences, 
and who have been the chiefest actors in them, is but too well known,) 
than to have the personal interest and pocket gain of one single per- 
son so vigorously supported to so general a dissatisfaction. It isa 
common notion here, and throughout all the plantations, that they 
will not be priest-ridden; which common aversion against priest- 
riding, could scarce have been, by any other means whatsoever, 
more confirmed and lightened than by Mr. Commissary Blair’s hav- 
ing been so intermeddling in affairs not belonging to his coat, and so 
instrumental (as he seems not unwilling to own) in public changes, 
to which the protection afforded him from home doth not a little in- 
crease the odium. The fatal consequences of which overawing 
methods, (should Mr. Commissary adventure to pursue them much 
farther,) will in the end fall heavy on us, the poor objects of the 
priesthoods in these parts of the world, and cut us off from all hopes 
of obtaining, with consent of the people, (without which it will do 
us little good,) a better settlement than what we now enjoy, it being 
of late become too common a reflection in the mouths of the better 
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sort of the people among us, how dangerous a thing it is for a priest 
to be trusted with too much power. 

And thus much for our addresses and testimonials, the occasion 
and the reasons of them, and how we came to be drawn into them. 
Upon the whole, let all the world judge who have acted in all this 
affair most agreeably to the principles which the Gospel teacheth, 
most becoming loyal subjects, and most like true and genuine sons 
of the Church of England, the addressers or the complainers, and 
if Mr. Blair and his friends shall still make a farther stir about our 
addresses and testimonials, let them talk on till they are weary. 

Next after my Lord Bishop of London’s letter, follows in the ac- 
count a recapitulation of his Excellency’s speech to us, which is 
fairly represented. After that, Mr. Commissary’s speech, which he 
made to us out of writing. 


[The comments of these “ addressers” upon Mr. Commissary’s speech, is a cu 
rious document, and is important as throwing light upon the history and character 
of the early Church of Virginia. It will appear in our next Number.—Eb.] 
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Art. VIII.—BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Encutsn Lanauace 1x 1rs Etements anp Forms; with a History of its origin 
and development. De signe d for the use of ( 'ollege sand Schools. By Wiiutam C. 
Fow ter, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 8vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1850. 


Professor Fowler has become convinced, that among our scholars generally, 
even those from our highest seminaries, there is a want of a thorough and exten- 
sive acquaintance with their mother tongue. One important cause of this defi 
ciency, he finds in the absence of a text-book, in which the foundation principles 
of the language are fully and clearly exhibited. In view of this state of things, 
he has prepared the work on the English language announced above. This treat- 
ise he has divided into eight parts. In the frst, his subject is the “origin and 
history of the English language.” Here he treats of the general relations of 
language, among which, the most important are, the beginning of language ; the 
diversities and classification of languages: the local origin of the English lan- 
guage, and the Teutonic and Scandinavian branches. He next considers the ele- 
ments of the English language, as the Celtic, the Saxon, the Danish or Norse, 
and the Anglo-Norman. Specimens of the language are furnished from the wri- 
tings of popular authors from the fourteenth century to the present time. In 
this connection we have a chapter on the Dialects of the English language, and 
on provincialisms. In the second part, the author brit us into view the “ phonolo- 
gy of the English language.” He treats here of el 


combinations of sounds, of the genesis of En 








mentary sounds, of certain 


lish vowels and consonants, of eu 


phony, of the permutation and transition of letters, of the natural signiticancy of 
articulate sounds, of quantity an 1 accent, and other nearly related topics. Errors 
in pronunciation are considered, and the standards to which on que stions of or- 
thoepy it is the custom to appeal. In the third part, “ the orthographical forms 
in the English language” are pres¢ nted Here the author, after stating some gen 


eral principles of orthography, speaks among other topics, of the theory of a per 
fect alphabet, the defects and the History of the English alphabet, and the causes 
of the diversity of our spelling. In the fourth part there is an exhibition of the 
* etymological forms” of English words. The several parts of speech are consid- 
ered in their order, and subjected to a careful and clear analysis. In the fifth part 
a view is taken of “logical forms.” “ As logic is wholly concerned in the use of 
language,” it is nearly related to Grammar and Rhetoric. “ Logie deals with 





the meaning of language, Grammar with its construction, Rhetoric with its per 
suasiveness.” A general outline is given of Logic, and in the seventh part, of Khet- 
oric In the sixth part, occurs a detailed and able view of the “ syntactical forms,” 
and in the eighth of the “ poetical forms” of the English language. 

This is an imperfect synopsis of the volume ; but the reader, from what is here 
said, will be able to see its general design, and the kind of information to be de- 
rived from it. The author has been very assiduous in collecting materials for 
his work, and appears to have used them with sound judgment. ‘There is nothing 
in this volume which every scholar would not find it useful to know ; and a gen- 
eral study of the history and principles of our language, would undoubtedly tend 
to guard it against the numerous corruptions and barbarisms, to which from vari- 
ous causes it is peculiarly exposed. Fifty articles in this work, comprising some- 
what more than ove fifth of the volume, were furnished by Professor Gibbs of 
Yale College, who is well known to his friends to have successfully employed a 
portion of his leisure time for several years past, in investigating the history and 
structure of language generally, and particularly of the Englis 
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New Evements or Gromerry, ny Sepa Smirn. New York: G. P. Putnam, 1850. 


The book bearing the above title, is a thin octavo of two hundred pages. The 
author appears to have discovered by some means or other, that the science of 
Geometry which has been handed down since the time of Euclid, is entirely erro- 
neous in its conceptions, and announces that by a happy circumstance he has hit 
on the true method of considering the subject. 

We learn from the preface, that the new ideas which he puts forth, are not 
entirely due to himself; but that a Mr. Parker had called his attention to the 
subject, by putting into his hands some “ original papers” particularly relating to 
the “ quadrature of the circle,” a problem which Mr. P. had proposed to himself ; 
and which had so far yielded to his powerful investigations as to enable him to 
pronounce with the greatest assurance, the approximation of the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of a circle, as now received by mathematicians 
wrong after the fifth decimal place. It will be known to most readers, that Ruth- 
erford, and others, have pushed the approximation to 208 decimal places. The author 
being thus entirely “convinced of the truth of his (P’s) solution of that remark- 
able problem,” and “impressed with the boldness, strength, and originality of his 
reasoning,” sets out himself on Geometrical research, based on these new methods, 
and this work is the result of his labors. Now we take for granted, that the 
book was written, either for those who already understand the subject, or for those 
who do not. If for the former, the author has shown how small an opinion he 
has of their judgment and discrimination, in attempting to palm off on them such 
a specimen of Geometrical (although we ought not to use the word) nonsense. If 
for the latter, he has shown how little regard he has for the enquiring mind, 
whether it be imbued with correct or false principles on so important a subject. 

We are for the liberty of thought and opinion, (on both sides,) but when truth 
is really invaded by error, we think its votaries are quite justified in going to its 
rescue. It is for this reason that the present notice is given, to suggest to those 
whv do not understand the subject, to let the work alone, and seek instruction 
from those books in which the reasonings and principles are based, at least, on 
common sense. If others, who have a just comprehension of the subject, are 
disposed to see a specimen of Geometrical jargon, we advise them to examine 
the book. To such, we will give one specimen of its definitions, which will enable 
them to form a very correct idea of its merits. Here we have the definition of a 
line: “ A straight line is composed of a succession of single and equal units. A 
line therefore always has a breadth of one.” The last clause of which, will make 
Geometers of the old schvol stare. 

The author appears to have no clear conceptions of pure theoretical geometry, 
whose relations and truths are entirely independent of matter. He admits 
having gone “ to work upon original [material ] di agrams, with Greek (?) rule and 
compasses in hand,” and having “ spent a long and laborious year digging out facts.” 
Now, we venture to say, that he has blinded and deluded himself by this very 
method, that is, by studying and considering the properties (as regards figure 
and size) of these material diagrams and forms themselves ; which should be used 
simply for the purpose of illustration, as the easiest and readiest way of assisting 
the mind in its conceptions of ideal, geometrical form. But the moment we lose 
sight of the relation between the diagram and the ideal form which it represents, 
at that moment pure Geometry vanishes also, and we entail on our reasoning the 
defects to which all material and mechanical diagrams and forms are liable. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here, to quote the words on this subject by 
Dr. Whewell. “To seek for proof of Geometrical propositions by an appeal to 
observation, proves nothing in reality, except that the person who has recourse to 
such grounds has no due apprehension of the nature of Geometrical demonstration. 
We have heard of persons who convinced themselves by measurement, that the Geo- 
metrical rule, respecting the squares on the sides of a right-angled triangle was true ; 
but these were persons whose minds had been engrossed by practical habits, and 
in whom the speculative development of the idea of space, had been stifled by 
other employments.” We will only add that the Geometry has yer to be written, 
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which will in the least invalidate the reasoning in that elegant and inimitable per- 
formance of Euclid. 


Tue Greek aNp Eneuisn Lexicon or tHE New Testament. By Epwarp Rosty- 
soy, D. D. LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. A new edition, revised and in great part rewritten. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. Royaloctavo. pp. 804. New Haven: 
S. Babcock. 


This work of Dr. Robinson,is already known to American Scholars in its first 
edition, and has a reputation in England as decided as in this country. The views 
and plan of the author are expressed in part as follows. “The science of com 
parative philology, which has sprung up within our own days, has already taught 
us that both the Greek and Latin are in like manner, only members of one great 
family of languages, which descending apparently from the mountains of India, 
have spread themselves over Western and Southern Asia and the whole of Europe ; 
retaining under every diversity of climate and circumstances, such obvious affinities 
as give undeniable evidence of acommon origin. These Indo-European tongues, as 
they are called, include the Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, English, 
and the other dialects of the Teutonic ; and strictly also those of the Slavic and 
Celtic races.” After tracing, briefly, the history of the Greek language through 
what he terms its “three great epochs,” and of the Hellenistic Greek in which 
the New Testament is written, he says, “the New Testament, then, was written 
by Hebrews, aiming to express Hebrew thoughts, conceptions, feelings, in the 
Hebrew tongue. Their idiom, consequently, in soul and spirit is Hebrew ; in its 
external form, Greek; and that more or less pure according to the facilities, &e. 
of the writer for acquiring fluency and accuracy in that tongue. It follows from 
all these considerations, that in constructing a Lexicon of the New Testament, 
it should be a matter of prominent importance, to exhibit each word in its true 
character and relations, as a component part of the Greek tongue; as compared, 
on the one hand, with the Hellenistic idiom, and, on the other, with the usage of 
classic Greek writers.” 

With these principles of the author, the following are prominent objects of 
attention in his work. 

1. He gives the etymology of each word so far as it appertains to the Greek 
and Hebrew, and occasionally, the Latin. 

2. He gives the primary meaning of each word; and the significations which 
occur in the New Testament. 

3. The construction of verbs and adjectives, with their cases and other adjuncts, 
is in general fully given. 

4. The different forms and inflections of words are exhibited, with full explan- 
ations of any variety or irregularity of form. 

5. Attention has been given to the interpretation of difficult passages, so as in 
some sense to supply the place of a more extended commentary. 

6. Each article, as far as practicable, contains a reference to every passage in 
the New Testament where it occurs. This is true with more than nine tenths 
of the words, making the Lexicon almost a complete Concordance. 

After some care in comparing this new edition with the former, we are sure 
that the learned author has bestowed upon it very close attention, and a great 
amount of labor; and that it will retain its place as a work of established au- 
thority in the study of the Greek Testament. 

There is a class of words, however, where the doctrinal and denominational 
views of the author, would be very likely to bias him. And yet a man who pro- 
fesses to make a dictionary for the public, is bound as a lexicographer, to give 
the ordinary and general usage of words in his definitions, and not the peculiar 
usage of a small Christian sect. We presume the author intended to free him 
self from such prejudices, but our examination has not quite satisfied us as to the 
results of his at For example, we turn to the word Exdoyn. His first 


definition is, “the free spontaneous purpose of God, uninfluenced by motives 
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from without.” His second meaning is, “ the benevolent purpose of God, by which 
any are chosen unto salvation ; so that they are led to embrace and persevere in the 
religion of Christ, and the enjoyment of its privileges and blessings here and 
hereafter.” Election, then, according to the author, is unconditional, individual, 
effectual and unto salvation. And this is the only meaning which he gives to that 
word as it occurs in the New Testament. And yet, the Greek Fathers who cer- 
tainly must have understood the language of the Greek Testament, held to no 
such view of election as this. 

We turn to another word, didxovos. His final meaning is, “ An officer in the 
primitive Church; one who has charge of the alms and money of the Church ; 
an overseer of the sick and the poor, an almoner. Hence the English word dea- 
con, but ina different sense.” This is of course the Presbyterian definition of the 
word deacon, but it is not the full meaning of the word, as held by the great 
mass of Christians from the Ancient Church to the present day, and the author 
asa lexicographer should have said so. 

While we are grateful to the author for his invaluable Lexicon, and are proud 
of it as a specimen of American Scholarship, he must pardon us if we say that 
it should be studied as a Lexicon, and not as a Commentary 

It should be said also, that the publishers have furnished the work in a clear 
type, with clean and fair impressions on good paper, and in substantial binding. 


Tue Pata-Ways anv Asrpine Piaces or our LORD; d/lustrated in the Journal 
of a Tour through the Land of Promise. By J. M. Watnwricur, D. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1851. Royal octavo. pp. 196. New Haven: A. C. 
Heitmann. 

The Rev. Dr. Wainwright, who has recently returned from a tour to Egypt and 
the Holy Land, has given the result of his observations and reflections in this 
beautiful volume. Adorned with 18 steel-plate engravings, exhibiting views of 
the most remarkable places connected with Our Saviour’s History, the reader al- 
most imagines himself gazing with the writer upon those sacred spots so dear to 
the Christian heart. A severe taste, a mature judgment, a Keen appreciation of 
the works of Nature and Art, a reverence for every association .connected with 
our Blessed Lord’s earthly life, and, not least, a facility in clear and intelligible 
d »scription of localities, —these are among the qu ilitications which the author ex- 
hibits in the narrative before us. The volume is handsomely bound, and will 
form a beautiful gift-book for the season. 





Memorr or Ecten May Woopwarp. By the Rey. Gro. D Mires, A. M., Rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkesbarré, Pa. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 
1850. 18mo. pp. 176. 

Ellen May Woodward, daughter of the Hon. George W. Woodward of Wilkes- 
squehanna, with two of her com- 





barre, Pa., was drowned in the waters of 
panions, on the 19th of January, 1850. Her age was 13 years and five months. 





Her religious character was distinctly and strongly marked. Her biography, 
written by her Pastor, has suggested some reflections on the subject of Christian 
Nurture which we commend to the attentior parents and sponsors. 

iz nominal Churchmen, there are 
tion. One of these may be called 
the Covenant Theory. It takes fur granted, and as the basis of all educational 
effort, that the child, at its Baptism, was made “a member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” It supposes, as a first princi- 
ple, that the child’s admission to the Christian Covenant, was attended by snch 
, and as are entirely 


Among nominal Christians, we may say 


existing two widely different theories of Ed 





gifts of Grace as are precisely adapted to its fallen nat 
adequate to all the necessities of its moral being. It has faith in God, as a cove- 
nant-keeping God ; and believes that if the child is trained up in the way it should 
go, it will not depart from it. It looks for the early development of gracious af- 
fections; the early subjection of sinful appetites and passions ; the early per- 
formance of Christian duties, such as prayer, and praise ; and for the early as- 
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sumption of the Baptismal vow in Confirmation It looks for the entire conse- 
cration of the heart to God, in early childhood, and for its evidences in the 
fruits of that Spirit which is the giver of every good and perfect gift. Such is 
the Covenant theory ; and the piety which it promotes is affectionate, quiet, filial, 
reverential, unostentatious, obedient ; piety which does its duty in that state of 
life into which it hath pleased God to call it. 

There is another theory; and that too, existing in the Church. It may be 
called the un-Covenant theory. This theory looks upon the admission of the in- 
fant into the Covenant of Grace in Baptism, as a ceremony which ought to be ob- 
served, but yet as attended by so many hypotheses as to leave no room for faith, 
It regards the baptised infant, as still only a child of wrath, and in no sense a 
child of Grace. It sees no promise, and feels no confidence. It expects the child 
to grow up in sin. — It recognizes no gracious influences on God's part, and antici- 

ates no gracious fruits on the part of the child. Its hopes are all prospective. 
t uses not the means of Grace, or uses them unbelievingly. It looks forward to 
conversion as something future, sudden, sensuous, and perceptible. Such, we 
hesitate not to say, is a theory which prevails extensively in the Church. We 
have come in contact with it, and have witnessed its results in the practical irre- 
ligion and hopeless prospects to which it naturally leads, It, more than all other 
causes combined, is breathing over the Church blasting and mildew 

This little work before us, the Memoir of Ellen May Woodward, might have 
been made of vast service as giving a practical example of the true theory of 
Christian education. The subject of this memoir, born of Christian parents, early 
made a “ Member of Christ,” carefully nurtured by her divinely appointed guar- 
dians, her parents, receiving Confirmation and the Holy Communion even while 
yeta child, seems to us to have been one of the most lovely and beautiful 
lustrations of what it is “ to grow in Grace and in the knowledge of God.” And 
we cannot but regret that the writer of this interesting little volume has not 
dwelt more at length, and more pointedly upon that system of influences which 
moulded her character into such symmetry and heavenly beauty. There are 
other associations connected with the valley of her birth, and which Campbell 
has immortalized in his Gertrude of Wyoming, to which we cannot allude. We 
thank the writer for what he has done—and wish his volume might find a 
place in all our Sunday School libraries. 

In such a sad event, when so many human joys are extinguished, and hopes 
are blizhted, there is occasion not only to bow in submission to the divine will, 
but to rejoice, that a flower of such rare beauty has been transplanted from one 
of the fairest spots of earth to bloom perennially in the Paradise of its God. 


Atton Locke; Tartor anp Port. An Autobiography. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp- 372. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


We see that this English work, which here appears in an American reprint, is 
attributed to a Mr. Kingsley, a Clergyman of the English Church. It is a ficti- 
tious narrative, professing to give the personal experience of a man born in hum- 
ble life, rising to distinction by his literary genius, hence introduced into the soci- 
ety of the nobility, and thus made familiarly acquainted, not only with the bitter 
hatred which festers in the bosoms of the lower classes, both in town and country, 
their ignorance, degradation, suffermgs, and spirit of revenge; but with the tone 
of feeiing, the practical views, the sympathies and prejudices, which prevail in 
the higher grades. He seems equally at home in the nobleman’s palace and the 
artisan’s shop. Alton Locke is well adapted to make an impression. Still it 
describes the England of 1830 rather than of 1850. There is in it a dee p under 
current of philosophical observation and a vein of poetic fancy. It exhibits the 
rottenness of Chartism and Communism, and presents the Church of Curist, 





when true to itself, as the sovereign panacea for all the ills which afflict the so 
cial state. This seems to be the moral of the concluding « hapters; though there 
is in it, to the end, a tone of radicalism which leaves us in uncertainty as to the 
object of the writer. Weare not sure that it was not, after all, ¢o write a book ! 
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Music: as IT was, AND as It 1s. By N. E. Cornwatt, M. A., Rector of Trinity 
Church, Fairtield, Conn. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. 
S. Appleton. 1851. 12mo. pp. 136. 


We hail with pleasure the appearance of this neat little volume, which has 
just issued from the press of Messrs. Appleton & Co, The growing interest at- 
taching to the subject which is here so learnedly treated, must insure for the work 
a numerous body of readers; and that body of readers, we contidently predict, 
will rise from the perusal a body of admirers of the deep literary research, and 
the logical and critical acumen which it manifests. 

It was our hope to be enabled, in this number, to present our readers with an 
article upon the present state and future prospects of Church Music in this coun- 
try; for which the appearance of Mr. Cornwall's book affords an excellent op- 
portunity and incentive. We do not yet despair of being enabled so to do ere 
long, when we may gratify the lovers of the sacred art of Music by a more ex- 
tended notice of this valuable addition to the musical and the theological litera- 
ture of the United States. Meanwhile, however, we cannot suffer it to slip into 
its deserved popularity without our passing tribute of hearty commendation. It 
is not often that an author is found, in any country, who combines the character 
of an enthusiastic musical amateur with that of a ripe classical scholar ; and it is 
still more rare to find those two qualifications united in the person of a sound 
Christian divine. Yet, in the present instance, we think we may safely say that 
we have the product of the intellectual labor of just such a man. 

To get upa little book upon “ Music as it was,” would seem to be no more than 
to abridge the contents of some former histories of the science,—an almost me- 
chanical performance: and such a work might be of use, if but to refresh the 
memory upon the salient points of the subject. But Mr. Cornwall’s book is by 
no means a work of such a character. It is one of independent thought. And if 
he has, in some degree, availed himself (as who would not?) of former English 
writers, it has not been with the view of condensing the results of their investi- 
gations, so much as with that of testing their accuracy, and occasionally correct- 
ing their misapprehensions of the scope and meaning of certain passages in the 
more ancient authorities; and accordingly hé has more than once found occasion 
to summon both Burney and Hawkins, (the two great English historiographers 
of Music,) as well as other less known writers, before his critical tribunal. 

Again :—To write a treatise upon “ Music as it is,” would seem to be one of 
the easiest of all possible tasks.) The ordinary newspapers of the day ever and 
anon teem with articles, frequently “long drawn out,” devoted to it, “and nothing 
else ;” sometimes full of high sounding words, conveying no profitable meaning 
whatever. Notso with our author. The whole book is indeed so replete with 
condensed ideas, clothed in forcible, yet frequently elegant language, that it re- 
quires study, and not merely a cursory perusal, to elicit its full drift and intent. 
It is not a book to be taken up and read at random,—here a sentence, and there 
another. It must be perused connectedly,—at least as far as each particular train 
of thought extends, in order to its being read understandingly. We therefore 
cannot promise our light-minded readers (if we have any such) amusement from 
its perusal; but we can hold out to them the prospect of interesting instruction. 
In the words of the reverend author's Preface, it is “ designed for masters, ama- 
teurs, and learners ;” and each of those classes, we hesitate not to say, may profit 
by its examination. 

Without going into any analysis of Mr. Cornwall's work, we content ourselves 
at present with giving a short specimen of his style. He has been advancing, in 
the earlier portion of the book, a powerful and, to our minds, conclusive argu- 
ment, showing that the wor/d is indebted to the Church for its Music; [sadly as 
the said “ world” has prostituted it ;] and he subsequently makes incidental men- 
tion of the oratorio, and kindred topics, thus:— 

“ It does not come within the plan of this work to consider at large the char- 
acter and claims of the oratorio. This department of musical science and art 
might, doubtless, justly claim, above every other, the honor of the most immedi- 
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ate and legitimate connection with those improvements which have been clearly 
traced, under a former head, to the zeal and taste of ancient Christians ; improve- 
ments which constitute the basis of all cultivated music in modern times. To 
establish this claim of the oratorio, it is not necessary to prove that this species 
of music was really of earlier origin than the secular music of the modern opera. 
Be the truth what it may, with regard to the question of priority, yet it is certain 
that those portions of operatic music which form, in general, the most effectual 
attraction and support of the modern stage, namely, its overtures, symphonies, 
and choral performances, are under inalienable obligations to the progress of sa- 
cred music, and its influence upon the science of harmony ; of which the oratorio 
or epic anthem, is the legitimate and natural fruit. This is a very important and 
interesting fact. It is a fact which truly intelligent and considerate musicians can 
hardly recall to mind, without realizing in the heedless ingratitude and frequent 
impieties of the patrons of the drama, the fable of the viper stinging, with ven- 
omous fang, the bosom that warmed it into life. 

But the wrong thus done to sacred music is often sadly aggravated by the mis- 
conduct of some of its most prominent directors, who indirectly inflict a similar 
injury upon its holy cause. Hardly could greater injustice be done to its high 
claims as an independent and most richly endowed department of music, than is 
done by many organists ; while overlooking the sublime strains of truly ecclesiastical 
music, provided in profusion by the masters of the world, they introduce in their 
miscalled voluntaries, scraps and shreds of the operatic composures of musical 
gold-beaters ; whose highest art is to draw out the precious substance of genuine 
sacred harmony to the utmost degree of availability, for the use of those who 
can only shine with a borrowed, temporary lustre. Well may intelligent Chvrist- 
iane, under such circumstances, be excused the erroneous impression, that the 
Chureh is rather indebted to the world for good music, than the world to the 
Church. But amore palpable deficiency of good taste could hardly be mani- 
fested by organists ; who, endowed with opportunities to produce the highest ef- 
fects of the sublime and the truly beautiful in the noble art of music, yet expend 
their powers, and prostitute their high faculties, to startle and amuse vain and 
ceodien visitors of the house of God.”—Pp. 91-92. 


Bisnor Horkiys’ Appress, at St. Albans, Verment, on the Death of General 
Taylor, Aug. 2, 1850. 


In this Address the Bishop utters the following language :—“ Meanwhile I 
cannot condemn our Southern brethgen as sinners, because they use an institution 
which the law of God expressly allowed to ancient Israel, and which the precepts 
of the Gospel were never supposed to forbid before the commencement of the 
present century. I cannot see the justice of denouncing them, because they 
claim the protection of the Constitution for their legal rights, as that Constitution 
has been expounded by the Supreme Court of the United States, the highest tri- 
bunal of our country. I cannot blame them because they refuse to reduce them- 
selves to beggary by emancipating their slaves without a fair rt pe nor be- 
cause they are unwilling to expose themselves to the danger and confusion which 
would be the probable, if not the inevitable consequence of retaining such a pop- 
ulation amongst them. Nor can I wonder at the strong excitement which they 
fee] at the doctrine of our ultra-abolitionists, when they hear and see themselves 
reviled as the enemies of God and man, unfit to hold Communion with a Christ- 
ian Church, or to have a place amongst a Christian people, merely because they 
maintain what was the doctrine of the whole Christian world only fifty years 
ago. 

"Such is the present state of public feeling on the above subject, that we feel 
bound to say that there is no reason to call in question the Christian Morality, or 
the propriety, of the compromises- upon which the Constitution of the United 
States was originally formed, and which were indispensable to its formation ; that 
it is the duty of every citizen to see that the provisions of that Constitution are 
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faithfully carried out, in their letter and spirit ; that the modern appeal to “a 
higher power,” which forgets its own solemn oath, and attempts to interfere with the 
legitimate action of the Government, deserves to be branded as Treason against 
“the Powers that be,” which “are ordained of God,” and to be treated as such. 
It should be remembered, also, that the popular cant about “ conscience,” and “a 
common humanity,” proceeds, in a great degree, from a class of men, notoriously 
infidel in their character, whose official language is blasphemous against God and 
His Word, and whose avowed, and we believe only aims, are to overthrow all 
social order and government in the Family, the Church, and the State. 

Thus far, we have never introduced into the pages of the Review, discussions 
of party politics, But when Treason stalks abroad, and in the name of Christi- 
anity, enters the Pulpit and seizes the Press, we nail our colors to the mast, in 
defence of the Union—the Union as it is—the Union for the sake of the Union— 
the Union for the sake of Free Government the world over—the Union because 
of God and of His Word. 

Meanwhile, it is becoming certain, that the Protestant Episcopal Church, is to 
be a main conservative principle in the practical workings of our Civil Govern- 
ment. She alone, of all the great denominations of the country, remains firmly 
united. The teaching of her Catechism, her Liturgy, and her Pulpits, breathes 
the spirit of loyalty. It is also a striking fact, (alluded to on p. 514,) that the 
Compromise Measures of the last Session of Congress, (and which saved our coun- 
try from the horrors of civil war,) were only carried by the unyielding firmness 
and noble appeals of such men as CLay, and Wessrer, and Cass, and Berrien, 
and Bapvgeer, all of whom are, and for years have been Communicants in a Church 
which teaches that patriotism is a part of piety. 


Famity Prayers for every Morning and Evening of the Week, and for Particu- 
lar Occasions. By Jonathan M. Wainwright, D.D. New York: Stanford & 
Swords, 1850. 12mo. pp. 54. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


The preparation of good “ Forms of Prayer” for the family and the closet, we 
believe to be the most difficult of all composition. Some prayers are irreverent ; 
some are heartless ; some are unfilial; some are tediously wordy ; some lack or- 
der; some are too general and indefinite; some lack comprehensiveness ; some 
are offensive to good taste; some are terribly overstrained in the language of 
confession, acknowledging sins which the heart feels it never committed; some 
are not prayers at all, but mere narrative, or a delicate way of giving a sly hit, or 
of teaching a whim ; some are offensively doctrinal and polemic; some are un- 
catholic and sectarian in their spirit; some abound in cant phrases ; some lack 
one or more of the essential features of prayer, as Adoration, or Praise, or Thanks- 
giving, or Confession, or Supplication, or Intercession. The highest tribute to our 
Book of Common Prayer is, that it holds its place from age to age in the heart, 
alike of the most refined and the most unlettered. It never offends, never grows 
old, never proves deficient in meeting the soul’s wants. Our feeling of objection 
to this book before us, is, that the prayers are too meagre to meet the wants of 
any family which bows morning and evening around the Family Altar. It has, 
however, positive excellencies, such as might be anticipated from the author's re- 
fined Christian taste. 


Tue Ways or THE Hour; a Tale. By the author of “The Spy,” “The Red Ro- 
ver,” &c. ce. New York: George P. Putnam, 1850, 12mo. pp. 512. New Ha- 
ven: T. H. Pease, 


Our readers are perhaps aware, that, with a certain class of journalists, it has 
become a habit to speak disparagingly of Mr. Cooper, intimating that his later 
publications are only a variation of the same worn-out old tune, dc. We beg to 
protest against this mean, Jesuitical trick. The charge is neither truly or honestly 
made. The secret is, that Mr. Cooper sees the dangers which threaten our insti- 
tutions, the jacobinism and radicalism, which, in various forms, are rife among us; 
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and, for ourselves, we cannot help liking him for the hearty good-will with which 
he exposes them. “The Ways of the Hour” was designed to illustrate the non- 
sense of prating about a “trial by jury,” as any sure protection of life, character, 
or property. The —- characters in the story are, Mary Monson, a victim to 

pular prejudice ; Mr. Dunscomb, a New York Lawyer, and an inveterate old 

helor ; Doctor McBrain, his family physician ; Squire Timms, a genuine speci- 
men of a country lawyer, and engaged with Dunscomb in the defense of Mary 
Monson, together with certain important personages in the village of Biberry, the 
shire-town of Dukes County, where the scene is mostly laid, and where the trial 
of Mary Monson was held. Several other characters are introduced, giving to the 
story a constant variety, and to the author an opportunity for some of his keenest 
hits at several of the follies of the day. As a work of art, this story does not in- 
dicate that extreme care, and studied finish, and delicate beauty in description, in 
respect to which some of his early productions have hardly ever been surpassed. 
Still, it abounds in noble passages, and the tone of moral sentiment is unexcep- 
tionable. His views on the true position and true dignity of woman are just and 
apposite. It is a striking fact, that a large part of the conservative literature of 
the day is from the pens of Churchmen. 


Deciine oF PROTESTANTISM. 


Archbishop Hughes of New York, on the 10th of November, delivered a Lec- 
ture in the cathedral of that city, on the above subject. We have seldom read an 
address better calculated, temporarily, to lead astray a popular audience, or one 
more sure in the end to recoil upon its author. 

A Dr. Ryder, a Maryland Jesuit, has also recently delivered, in the New York 
Tabernacle, a Lecture in defense of the Jesuits! a band of men, who, having been 
driven again and again from Europe, as public enemies, are trying to carry out 
their designs under the sheltering wing of our free institutions. 

We have also received a reply to Archbishop Hughes’ Lecture, just mentioned, 
by Rev. C. F. Berg, of Philadelphia. His withering sarcasms have this to recom- 
mend them, that they are mostly founded upon what Archbishop Hughes himself 
knows to be truth. Mr. Berg’s main defect, is, in not throwing himself upon the 
basis of Holy Scripture, as believed and practiced by inspired Apostles. 


Tue Country Year Book: or the Field, the Forest, and the Fire-Side. By Wil- 
liam Howitt, author of the Book of the Seasons, &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 423. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


This “Country Year Book” is a sort of sequel to the author’s “Book of the 
Seasons,” and is the better book of the two. It tells us of life out of doors and 
of life in doors, the varying seasons, the habits, customs, manners, pleasures, and 
amusements of what was once “ Merrie Old England,” but what is becoming as 
sober, plodding, matter-of-fact a country, as the noisiest utilitarian could desire. 
His sketches of the “Old English Squire,” and “the Country Farmer,” and the 
“Farmer's Daughter,” and the “ New Rector,” &c., are decidedly clever. There 
are features, however, in English Society, in these days, and features strongly 
marked, which he has not touched; and there are movements and tendencies 
which we doubt if he appreciates. His picture of a jolly Parson, hob-nobbing 
over the after-dinner bottle with the Squire, playing rubber, &c., might have 

d as a good hit in the days of Swift, or of Sterne; but the Clergy of Eng- 
find, of the present day, are made of a different material. Howitt is a genial, 
pleasant writer, and already enjoys a wide popularity. 


Tae Star or tHe Wisk Men: being a Commentary on the Second Chapter of 
St. Matthew. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D. Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 
1850. 12mo. pp. 116. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Those of our readers who are familiar with Mr. Trench’s invaluable works on 
the Miracles and Parables, are prepared to believe that he has thrown all the 
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light, which ripe Christian scholarship can throw, upon this important portion of 
our Saviour’s earthly history. While he has exhausted ancient learning, he has 
exercised a sound discretion, in separating the apocryphal from the true. 


Tue receNT Procress or ASTRONOMY, ESPECIALLY IN THE Untrep States. By Extas 
Loomis, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University of 
the city of New York, &c, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 
258. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


There has been until a late day, among the mass of the people, a great deal of 
skepticism and prejudice respecting Natural Science. The practical farmer has 
laughed at the teachings of the Agricultural Chemist, and has consulted his alma- 
nac to learn the position of the moon, more earnestly than the text book, to learn 
the nature of soils and the method of their recovery and improvement. More 
recently, however, the general diffusion of a higher order of education, has given 
a new direction to the popular mind ; and there is now abroad a hopeful spirit of 
enquiry. Prof. Loomis’ new work indicates the existence of such a public taste, 
and is adapted to it. It gives a clear statement of the progress of modern dis- 
covery in Astronomy, abroad and at home; and the results at which Astron- 
omers have arrived, in their knowledge of the heavenly bodies. Prof. Loomis 
exhibits, in this work, the industry, accuracy, and modesty of a true scholar, and 
he writes in a clear and pleasing style. The work is all that it professes to be, 
and cannot fail to be popular and useful. 


Memorrs or THe Lire anp Waittnes or Tuomas Cuatmers, D. D.LL. D. Byhis 
Son-in-Law, Rey. Wituraw Hanna, LL. D. In three Volumes. Vol. I. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 548. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


This second volume commences with Dr. Chalmers’ entrance upon his labors at 
Tron Church, Glasgow, and covers the eight years of his labors in that city, and 
until his acceptance of the Professorship of Moral I’hilosophy in St. Andrew’s. It 
was during this period, that he preached and published his Astronomical discour- 
ses, upon which we think his future reputation will mainly depend, and which 
are enough to immortalize their author. Upon a return from a visit to England, 
and after intercourse with many of the Clergy of the Church of England, he ex- 
age himself so strongly zespecting the elevated character of the piety which 

e there witnessed, in comparison with the intellectualism of religion in Scot- 
land, as to attract the attention of his friends. We again commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers, this well prepared memorial of one of the greatest and no- 
blest of men. 


Earnestyess. Or incidents in the Life of an English Bishop. By C. B. Tartor, 
M. A. Second Edition. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1850. 12mo. pp. 
870. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 


A new Edition of a popular work of which we have before expressed our 
opinion. 
A Honrer’s Lirr rs Sourn Arrica. By R. Gorvon Cummine, Esq. In two Vol- 
umes. 12mo. pp. 316, 304. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. New 
Haven: S. Babcock. 


On the list of modern Nimrods, Captain Cumming has placed his name above 
all his cotemporaries. Having found fighting the Boers and Bushmen in the army 
of his country decidedly too tame, he started off some hundreds of miles into the 
interior of South Africa, where he seems to have made nothing of “ bagging 
eight elephants in one day,” grappling with boa-constrictors, playing hide and 
seek with lions and panthers, and disputing his game of hyenas and giraffes with 
impertinent vultures and buzzards. As Mr. Cumming has some reputation as a 
painter and naturalist, we regret that he has devoted his account of five years’ 
residence in that country, to what is little more than a repetition of a continual 
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slaughter of wild beasts; and has said so little of the country, its scenery, inhab- 
itants, productions, dc. 


Curonictes or THe Conquest or Granapa. From the MSS. of Fray Antonio 
Acaripa. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1850. 12mo. pp. 548. New Haven: 
Thomas H. Pease. 

In the last number of the Review, the reader was presented with a tribute— 
and we may say not less glowing than truthful—to the literary character of Mr. 
Irving. The theme of the present volume is particularly adapted to call forth 
the choicest beauties of his graceful pen. It was a scene of warfare, where the 
faith, and romance, and poetry of the old Crusades came into full play ; where 
proud and haughty Cavaliers met for deeds of chivalry worthy of the best days 
of knighterrantry ; and before the inventions of modern times had as yet made the 
chances of the battle field a matter of cool and sober calculation. In a Note to 
this Edition, Mr. Irving gives us reason to regard this work as substantially an 
authentic narrative, notwithstanding its romantic dress. Mr. Prescott also in his 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, who had oceasion to go over the same ground, 
vouches for its historic accuracy. 


Serecr Orarions or M. Tutus Cicero. With Notes, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By E. H. Jounson, Professor of Latin in the University of the 
city of New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 460. 

This new Edition of Cicero's Orations deserves the notice of teachers and schol- 
ars, for the untiring pains which the American Editor has evidently taken to se- 
cure the nearest approximation possible to the complete purity of the text, as 
well as for his labor, and we think judgment, in embodying such a mass of critical 
and philological Notes. In both these respects, he has availed himself of the 
labors of Orelli, Madvig, Klotz, and other German, English, and American Schol- 
ars. The Notes cover more than 300 pages; and are adapted to subserve the 
only purpose for which Notes should ever be introduced into a text-book, to assist 
the laborious student in thoroughly mastering his author. 


History anp Grocrapuy or THE Mippie Aces. For Colleges and Schools. Chiefly 
from the French, By Groner W. Greene. Part 1.—History. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 16mo. pp. 454. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 
The recent publication of various works on the Middle Ages, as those of Thier- 

ry, Guizot, Lingard, Hallam, and Hurter, is beginning to render it practicable to 

give system aod arrangement to what heretofore has been an enshapely chaos, 

Learning, philosophy, the arts, the Church, and civil government, as existing at 

that age are inappreciable except as seen under the formative influences which 

made them what they were, i of which the popular mind knows nothing. 

Prof. Green has taken a French work sanctioned by the University of Paris, as 

the basis of his book; a book written in a lucid and popular style, and one 

which will, we think, supply a want which has already been felt. He divides 
this epoch into four pues 1st, From the final division of the empire, to Char- 
lemagne, (395—S00.) 2d, From Charlemagne to Gregory VII, period of the second 
invasion, and of the feudal system, (800—1073.) 83d, From Gregory VII, to 

Boniface VIII, period of pontifical influence, (1073—1294.) 4th, From Boniface 

VIII, to the fall of Constantinople, period of the restoration of the royal power, 

(1294—1458.) It is designed as a text-book for Schools and Colleges, though it 

will answer admirably as a book of reference for the general reader, and will aid 

him in giving unity and shape to his conceptions, by its clear and comprehensive 
classifications. 

Fmst Greex Boox. By Taomas Kercurever Arnotp, M. A., Rector of Lyndon, 
and Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised and improved by 
Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 12mo. pp. 
298. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 

It is a sufficient recommendation to Arnold’s series of classical school books, that 
they are adopted as text-books in the best English schools, where the rudiments 
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of the ancient languages are taught far more thoroughly than in this country. 
The peculiarity of Arnold's method—which is substantially that of Ollendorf— 
is, that the pupil, as fast as he advances in the rudiments, is taught their prac- 
tical use, in the putting together of words and in the structure of sentences. The 
pupil’s progress, though on slow, is sure, and he will in the end become 
thoroughly master of the language. 


Acapemic Eprrion or Wesster’s Dictionary or THE Exouish Laneuace. Revised 
Edition, with Walker’s Key to pronunciation of Foreign names, a Memoir of 
the Author, dc. New York: Huntington & Savage, 1850. 4to. pp. 434. 


Webster's series of dictionaries have been almost universally commended for 
the perspicuity and completeness of their definitions. In respect to orthography, 
the fates editions are not liable to the objections formerly urged against them. 
And we notice that our purest writers, as Irving and Prescott, uniformly write favor 
without the u, and music without the k, and defense with the s instead of the c. The 
present edition has been prepared by Mr. William G. Webster, son of the distin- 
guished lexicographer. Its vocabulary is copious, and it contains such explana- 
tions in respect to forms of irregular verbs, derivation of words, division of syl- 
lables, pronunciation, sounds of letters, &c., as are necessary to adapt it to the 
end proposed. 


Heattn, Disease, AnD Remepy, familiarly and practically considered, in a few of 
their relations to the blood. By Grorce Moore, M. D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 320. 
New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


Dr. Moore is already known in this country by the republication of two works 
which were favorably received. The present volume ‘s not a book of prescrip- 
tions, nor a book of quackery of any sort. It is such a treatise on the general 
subject of the human system, its diseases and their remedies, as we should look 
for from a thoroughly educated physician, and a man of sound judgment and good 
common sense. It is pervaded f«. by a truly Christian spirit. If public sentiment 
could be enlightened and directed by works of this sort, there would be far less 
of criminal trifling with health and life. There is no subject except religion, 
where charlatanry finds so many ready dupes. 


Mentat Hyetene; or an Examination of the Intellect and Passions. Designed 
to show how they affect and are affected by the bodily functions, and their in- 
fluence on Health and Longevity. By Witi1am Sweerzer,M.D. Professor, 
&c., in Bowdoin and Geneva Medical Colleges, &e. Second Edition, rewritten 
and enlarged. New York: George P. Putnam, 1850. 16mo. pp. 390. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The reader must not prejudge this book unfavorably from its title, which is so 
generally associated with all sorts of medical humbuggery and quackery. The 
writer is an intelligent and sensible man, and he has written a good book on a 
subject too little regarded. His leading design is “to elucidate the influence of 
intellect and passion, upon the health and endurance of human organization.” The 
larger part of his book is devoted to a consideration of what he terms the “ pas- 
sions,” as their influence is more strongly marked, and more hazardous; such as 
Anger, Fear, Grief, Envy, Jealousy, Avarice, Ambition, Imagination, and Melan- 
choly. Numerous illustrative facts are cited, and the work is well calculated to 
show the importance of self-government to the enjoyment of health. The author's 
style is lucid, and the reader will find the book attractive as well as instructive. 
The writer, we think, errs in his definition of “the sions.” He does not dis- 
tinguish between passion and affection, of which the first belongs especially to 
the physical or animal nature, the second, to the immaterial and spiritual. He 
omits this distinction, as impracticable in a physiological and pathological examina- 
tion. The author's plan leads him over a number of subjects worthy of atten- 
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tion; as religious melancholy, hypochondria, faults in the government of chil- 
dren, physical education, dc. 


Tue History or tHe Deciine AND Fatt or THE Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gipson, Esq. Milman’s Edition, with a complete Index of the whole Work. 
Vol. V and VI. 16mo. pp. 604, 624. 


We have now to announce that this, the best Edition of Gibbon, and the only 
one that ought to be read, with a full Index, is offered to the public for two dol- 
lars and forty cents. The work is neatly printed on fair paper, and handsomely 
bound. 


Tue Lirz anp CorresPonpENCcE oF Rosert Sournery. Edited by his son, Rev. C. C. 
Sournzy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. in six Parts; Part V. New 
Haven: S. Babcock. 


We find this work, as it approaches its conclusion, becoming so fascinating, 
that we cannot but again call attention to it. This Part V gives Southey’s cor- 
respondence during the period when he was writing his “ Book of the Church.” 
It is a work which can only be appreciated as it deserves by Churchmen, and 
they will find it a rich and rare treat. 

We beg the enterprising publishers to follow up this work, with a republica- 
tion of the “ Book of the Church,” which we think called for by the state of the 
times. We need it, as a most thorough exposure of Romish sophistries ; and for 
its bold and honest tone in calling things by their right names. 


Success Iv Lirr, Toe Megcnanic. By Mrs. L. C. Turum1i. New York: Geo. 
P. Putnam, 1850. 16mo. pp. 172. New Haven: L. W. Fitch. 


Mrs. Tuthill has collected some of the more important incidents in the histor 
of several distinguished American Mechanics, exhibiting the obstacles with w hich 
inventive genius has been obliged to contend. It is an instructive work for young 
men. Oliver Evans, John Fitch, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Fulton, and Eli Whit- 
ney are the persons thus presented as examples. 


Tue History or Xerxes. By Jacos Assorr. Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 
302. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


This series, by the Messrs. Abbotts, may well be called a picture gallery of 
rtraits in miniature of the heroes and heroines of ancient and modern times. 
"he volumes, as they are issued, are sought for with avidity by youthful readers ; 
and we see that they are republished and favorably received in England. The 
maps, illustrations, and typographical executions are very good. 


History or Mapame Rotanp. By Joun S. C. Aszorr. With Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 304. New Haven: 8. 
Babcock. 

This is another of the Messrs. Abbott’s series of biographical sketches for the 
young. It is a beautifully written memoir of one of the most remarkable women 
the world has ever seen. The author seems to have thoroughly consulted Lam- 
artine, and other recent historians of that terrible event, the French Revolution; 
an event which exhibited a startling illustration of the practical workings of Ro- 
manism upon the French nation and character. We regret that so fine and pop- 
ular a writer, should use the term “the Catholic Church” in such a loose sense. 
We beg Mr. Abbott to call things by their right names, and not to point arrows 
for the quiver of the Papists. 

An Expranation anp History or THE Book or Common Prayer. To which are 
added the Articles of Religion, &c. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1850. 
12mo. pp. 144. New Haven: S. Babcock. 

This is a reprint of an English work, with alterations adapting it to our own 
Liturgy. It is a brief but judicious compilation of the results of the labors of 
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Comber, Nichols, Wheatly, Horne, and Wells; and it is well adapted to Sunday 
School Libraries, and to the use of those persons who have not the larger work 
of Bishop Brownell. 


Byrwe’s Dicrionary of Mechanics, Engine-work, and Engineering. No. 20. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 8yvo. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 


This can hardly fail to become a standard and indispensable work on practical 
Mechanics. The present number completes the first volume, which consists of 960 
closely printed pages, with hundreds of carefully prepared illustrations. 


Sworp’s Pocker AtmaNnack AND Cuurcu Register. VOL. xxxXVI. 


“ji well known and almost indispensable little manual, besides its list of Cler- 
gy, Diocesan Institutions, &c., contains the Constitution and Canonsof the Church, 
including those of 1850. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. Philadelphia. 


The engravings in the later Numbers of this work illustrate Sacred subjects, 
as the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Four Eras of Life, Baptism, Communion, 
Marriage, and Death; and are beautiful pictures, exquisitely designed and exe- 
cuted. They are also by American Artists. The literary contributions are almost 
always entertaining, sometimes instructive, and never we believe exceptionable. 
In a day when poison is dished up in so many alluring forms, we do not hesitate 
to commend a work like Godey’s, which has not only the negative merit of never 
being an offence to virtue, but the positive one of teaching it in an attractive 
manner. 


Arraur’s Home Gazerre. 


This is a new weekly literary paper published in Philadelphia) We know of 
no paper of the kind which we can commend so unqualifiedly. Arthur deserves 
the growing reputation which he is receiving. 


WILBERFORCE ON THE INCARNATION. 


One or two of our Church Newspapers have taken special pains to prefer the 
charge of inconsistency against the Church Review, for admitting to its pages 
the article on the above book, which appeared in our last Number. Our own ob- 
jections to Wilberforce’s theory were, in part, stated a year since. At the same 
time, we alluded to the well known fact of a diversity of opinion, as existing in the 
Church, respecting Wilberforce’s theory ; (and existing, we may say here, among 
men of moderate and conservative views ;) we acknowledged, also, at the same 
time, the reception of a commendatory review of said book, which, it was inti- 
mated, we might publish. So much for the charge of inconsistency. 

We take this occasion to say, that, in our judgment, a Church Review, which 
shall fairly represent the spirit of the Church, must (with proper discretion) open 
its columns for the discussion of subjects upon which there exists some diversity 
of opinion. Nor is that Catholic and tolerant spirit, which has given birth to a 
Seabury, a White, a Hobart, and a Griswold, uncongenial to the cultivation of the 
warmest devotion to the Church’s principles and aims. The history of the whole 
Church, ancient and modern, shows that a Charity less comprehensive than this, 
by whatever name it may call itself, is but zeal for a mere sect or a party. 

Respecting Wilberforce’s book, we feel the strongest objections against certain 
points in his theory, points which have not been | in any of the censures 
which have fallen under our notice ; and yet we feel bound to say that portions 
of the work, especially the opening chapters, are written with great ability, and 
he must, we think, be either a very great man or a very small one who cannot 
read them without profit. 
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We have also received the following Pamphlets. 


A Charge to the Clergy, by the Bishop of Alabama. 

Journal of the Sixty-sixth Convention of the Diocese of New York. 

Journal of the Sixtieth Convention of the Diocese of Vermont. 

Journal of the Nineteenth Convention of the Diocese of Alabama. 

Journal of the Thirteenth Convention of the Diocese of Western New York. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bishop White Prayer Book Society, with a 
Sermon by Rev. R. S. Trapier. 

Register of Burlington College: eighth term, 1850. 

Register of the College of St. James, 1850. Whole Number of Students in 
College and School, 95. The system of order, discipline, and instruction, adopted 
at this College, shows that the gentlemen at its head are not working without a 
definite object. 

Rey. J. H. Morrison’s Sermon, “ The Good Part,” at Selma, on Commencement 
of Central Masonic Institute. 

Rev. J. H. Morrison’s Sermon, “ Marks of Grace,” at Montgomery, Ala. Pub- 
lished by Request. 

Rev. T. P. Tyler's Sermon: “Education the Right and the Duty of the Church.” 
Preached in Trinity Church, Geneva, N. Y., during the Session of the Convention, 
Aug. 21, 1850. : 

Rev. W. F. Morgan’s Sermon, “ God causing grief, yet full of Compassion,” at 
Norwich, Ct., Aug. 11, 1850. 

Rev. Calvin Colton’s Lecture “on the Railroad to the Pacific,” at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Aug. 12, 1850. Mr. Colton says, “Make this road across the 
American continent, and you will have a Millennium of peace on Earth.” If this 
be so, it is not strange that the making of this Railroad is a work “ worthy of the 
ministry of the hosts of heaven, which, undoubtedly it will have.” We have our 
fears that there are some other obstacles in the way of the Millennium, greater 
even than the making of Whitney’s Railroad across the Rocky Mountains. 

Rev. F. Miller's (deceased) last Sermon: “The Last Time.” Branford, Conn., 
Sept. 23, 1849. 

Reply to Remarks on a Pamphlet concerning Lay Discipline. By the author 
of the pamphlet, Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Garthwaite’s “ Few words touching a late pamphlet strangely entitled 
“A Word in Self-defense.” Newark, N. J. 

“An Appeal to the Laity of Maryland.” By Ulric Von Hiitten. 

“ Friendly instruction to parents on Baptism.” By the Society, P. E. K. 

Constitution, By-Laws, and Rules of Order of the Protestant Episcopal Mutual 
Benefit Society. 


Also the following Periodicals. 


Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts. New Haven. An invaluable work. 

Colonial Church Chronicle. London: Rivyingtons. Devoted to Missionary in- 
formation from the Colonial Churches. 

Southern Literary Messenger. Richmond, Va. Conducted with ability. 

The Christian Review, Baptist. New York. Quarterly. 

The Christian Examiner, Unitarian. Boston. Quarterly. 

The Princeton Review, Presbyterian, 0.8. Philadelphia. Quarterly. 

Theological and Literary Journal. D.N, Lord. New York. Quarterly. 

Methodist Quarterly Review. New York. 

New Englander, Congregational. New Haven. Quarterly. 

Mercersburg Review, German Reformed. Quarterly. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Romish. Boston. 

United States Law Magazine and Examiner. Monthly. New York: John 
Livingston, Editor. Almost indispensable to the legal profession. Chief Justice 
Taney speaks warmly of the work and commends it. ft is particularly valuable 
for its digests and reports of cases decided throughout the United States and in 
England. 


tl 
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Art. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 


Tue Service of Song is the title of a new book of Church Music, by Mr. P. T. 
Leavens, an Organist of Boston, and is well spoken of. Home Ballads, a book 
for New England, by Nilla, is a neat little volume, by Miss Abby Allen, of Pom- 
fret, Conn. Alexander Carson’s Knowledge of Jesus the most excellent of all 
Sciences, is more orthodox, though equally as harsh as his previous publications. 
Santarem’s Researches respecting Americus Vespucius, has been translated by E. 
V. Childe. Dr. Worthington Hooker's Prize Essay on Medical delusions is a keen 
satire on the many humbugs of the day. Schwarz’s Descriptive Geography, and 
brief historical sketch of Palestine, translated by Laeser, is a work of considera- 
ble pretension and some merit. Ruffner’s Fathers of the Desert, containing an 
account of the origin and _—_ of Monasticism, with stories of the early monks, 
has recently appeared. It appears to have more learning than judgment. Dr. 
Wilson’s Church Identified has reached a third edition, having received some ad- 
ditions and alterations to obviate objections made to some parts of it. Ward’s 
View of the Geography, History, Government, Manners, Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos, promises to be a valuable work. Practical Religion Exemplified 
by Letters and Passages from the Life of the late Robert Anderson, is an inter- 
esting, and will no doubt be found an useful volume.’ The Doctrine of 
the Cross illustrated in the memorial of a humble follower of Christ, is another 
work which promises to be of practical utility. Christianity Revived in the 
East, is the narrative of Congregational Missions in the Turkish Empire. It con- 
tains many valuable facts, mingled with singular mistakes, and grave errors. Our 
Saviour with the Prophets and Apostles, a series of eighteen Steel Engravings, 
with descriptions by American Divines, edited by Rey. Dr. Wainwright, is both 
beautiful and useful. Evenings at Donaldson Manor, or the Christmas Guest, is 
an interesting little volume, by Maria J. McIntosh; and so also is Midsummer 
Fays, or the Holydays at Woodleigh. by Susan Pindar. Willis’ Church Chorals 
and Choir Studies, is described as a choice and cheap volume. A new edition of 
Burton’s District School as it was, has recently been issued. Rev. Dr. Bowman, 
of Pennsylvania, has edited a beautiful little English work, entitled Hymns for 
Little Children. Putnam’s Dictionary of Dates is a work of great value and con- 
venience. Dr. Bangs has recently published a work entitled, The Present Pros- 
pects and responsibilities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which will be found 
a convenient book of reference for facts relative to that body. We see it no- 
ticed that Mr. Schoolcraft is Preparing a history of the Indians, with illustrations 
by Capt. Eastman, under the direction of the War Department. Such a work 
cannot fail to be deeply interesting. Hunt's ee | of Science contains an ep- 
itome of the progress of science, in a convenient and interesting form. A Peep 
at the Pilgrims in 1636, by Mrs. Cheny, though a romantic love story, gives a 
very good picture 6f those times. The True Chronicles of Jehan Le Bel have 
recently been rediscovered and published, from 1325 to 1340; this is the origi- 
nal of Froissart, for that period. 


ENGLAND. 
Two volumes of Chesney's Expedition for the survey of the rivers Tigris and 


Euphrates, carried on by order of the British Government in the year: 1835, 1836, 
1837, have been published. The work will consist of four volumes, and doubt- 
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less will possess great interest. The English Church press teems with pamphlets 
on the exciting topics of the day,—the Gorham controversy, and the tendencies 
to Romanism. In regard to the first, we observe the Bishop of Exeter's Letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; Mr. Badeley’s Speech before the Privy Council ; 
Rey. Dr. Hook’s Letter to Sir Walter Farquar ; Rev. C. Dodgson’s advice to can 

didates for Holy Orders ; Mr. Gladstone's Letter to the Bishop of London ; Lord 
Lindsay on the Present Position of the Church; Archdeacon Wilberforce’s 
Charge ; William Percival Ward’s Letter to Mr. Gladstone on the union of the 
spiritual and temporal authorities in one court; Mayow’s two Letters to Maskell 
on the decision of the Privy Council; Rev. Daniel Wilson’s Appeal tothe Evan 

gelical members of the Church of England, and Rey. William Scott's Letter in 
reply thereto ;—with others, too numerous to mention. Oliphant’s Law of Pew’'s 
in Churches is a work of interest on that subject. Archbishop Whately has pub- 
lished a Charge on Infant Baptism. A new edition of Wilberforce’s Five Em- 
pires has been recently issued. The design of this work is to trace the hand of 
Gop in the government of the world. Rev. J. S. U. Anderson has reédited Bishop 
Berkeley's Letter on the Roman Catholic Controversy. Rev. W. W. Ewbank 
has recently published a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, with a new 
translation and notes. Spelman’s History of Sacrilege is announced as preparing 
for publication, with considerable additions, and an introductory essay. Dawson 
and Rushton have published a Termination Dictionary of Latin Substantives 
Newman (J. H.) has published Lectures on certain difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in submitting to the Roman Catholic Church. The Rt. Rev. [Romish] Bishop 
Baines, Vicar Apostolic in the Western District of England, has issued a Pastoral 
Letter in condemnation of what he considers the follies, impieties, and ridiculous 
antics of some who are understood to be the new converts, and the Roman Cath 

olic Magazine for October gives a history of his contentions and difficulties on 
account thereof. Apropos to this subject is an earnest appeal for the revival of 
the ancient plain song, by A. W. Pugin, the architect, also a Romanist, which con 

tains a most deplorable account of things in the Romish Church, both in England 
and on the Continent. Husenbeth has published a volume on the Emblems of 
Saints, by which they are distinguished in works of art. Kenrick’s Ancient Egy pt 
under the Pharaohs, in two volumes, promises to be valuable. Knox’s Races of 
Men is a fragment of interest. So is Latham’s Natural History of the Varieties 
of Man. 

CONTINENTAL. 


The Monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia is the title of a great work of the 
Prussian Scientific Embassy to Egypt and Ethiopia. The whole will compris 
about a thousand plates, representing the monuments and inscriptions of those 
countries, and will shed great light upon the history, chronology, and science of 
those early ages. The Benedictines of Solesmes, in France, are publishing a 
work entitled ‘Spicilegium Solesmensé, in ten octavo volumes, containing unedited 
ecclesiastical fragments and works, from the second to the twelfth century. The 
earliest centuries furnish only fragments, except the Clavis of Melito of Sardis, 
which has been discovered in a Latin version, in seven manuscripts, and will 
make an octavo volume of five hundred pages. Tholuck’s Anzeiger, (Advertizer,) 
after having been sustained for twenty years, has been discontinued, and a new 
Zeitschrift (Journal) has been established by Nitsch and Mueller, which seems 
likely to become popular. Prof. Knobel of Giessen has published an ethnograph- 
ical inquiry into the genealogy of the nations mentioned in the tenth chapter of 


Genesis. A critical examination of the Clementine Homilies has been pub 


lished by Hilgenfeld, intended as an introduction to a history of old Church 
literature. 
VOL. 1If.—NO. IV. 80 











ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. B shop. Ti ne Ch ure h. Place. 
Benedict, Samuel Brownell, Nov. 24, 1850. St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
Jessup, Edward, Brownell, Dec. 22, 1850. Christ, Hartford, Conn. 

Hills, Geo. Morgan, DeLancey, Sept. 22, 1850 Trinity, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wagner, E. A., Gadsden, Novy. 17, 1850, St.Stephen’s, Charleston, S. C. 


PRIESTS. 








Name. Bish »p Time. Church. Place. 
Rey. Bland, C. T., Gadsden, Nov. 17, 1850. St. Stephen’s, Charleston, S. C. 
Hayden, G. B., Brownell, Nov. 24, 1850. St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
“ Horne, G. W., Brownell, Dec. 22, 1850. Christ, Hartford, Conn. 
“ Hyland, W. L., Johns, Nov. 8, 1850. Wheeling, Va. 
“ Jarvis, Wm. O., Brownell, Nov. 24, 1850. St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
* Jones, Ezra, Chase, N.H., Sept. 4, 1850. St. Andrew’s, Hopkinton, N.H. 
“ Low, Henry L., Chase, N.H., Sept. 4, 1850. St. Andrew’s, Hopkinton, N.H. 
Potter, C. J., Brownell, Dec. 22, 1850. Christ, Hartford, Conn 
Roberts, Edm’nd,DeLancey, Sept. 22, 1850. Christ, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“ William, Wm., Eastburn, Noy. 21, 1850. St. James’, Amesbury, Mass. 
*“ Birchmore, J.W.,Eastburn, May 19, 1850. Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
* “ Remington, E.F.,Eastburn, May 19, 1850. Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
REMOVALS, 
Name. To Church. Place. 
tev. Abercrombie,Richard M., Intercession, New York City 
** Bourns, Edward, Pres. Norwich Uni., — Ve 
“ Brooke, R. D., —_———_— Dubuque, lowa. 
“ Brown, Richard T., St. Luke's, Salines Kanawha, Va. 
“ Carmichael, William M., Trinity, Newtown, Conn. 
“ Childs, John A., ———., New Albany, Ind. 
“ - 


Ciover, Lewis P., 
Coe, James W., 
Calhoun, John B., 
Cook, E. R. T. 


St. John’s, 


St. Mark’s, 


Trinity, 





Rivanna, Col. Uo., 
Islip, N. Y. 
Muscatine . Iowa. 
Ravenswood, L. L. 


Va. 
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Name. 
Cooke, Samuel, 
Cornish, A. H., 
Denison, Henry M., 
“ Dobb, Alexander F., 
Downing, E. H., 
“ Draper, George B., 
Eastman, G. B., 
Fisher, Charles F., 
“ Fitch, He ory, 
“ Gassaway, Stephen G., 
Gibson, John B., 
Guion, Alvah, 
“ Hawks, Francis L., 
“ Hill, William H., 
Hills, George H . 
Irving, Pierre P., 
“ Johnson, Samuel R 
Jones, \ D., 
“ Keith, Cleaveland, 
Long, William, 
- Manney, Solon W.., 
“ Maison, Charles A., 
McCabe, John C., 
“ Macurdy, Davi 
Musgrave, W. 
Neide, George 
“ Nichols, Abel, 
“ Norris, William Herbert, 
“ Rankine, James, 
“ Richards, Edmund, 
Robert, P. G., 
Sandels, J., 
“ Skinner, G. M., 
= Spooner, John Alden, 
« Stan! y; Harvey, 
Starkey, Thomas A., 
William, 
Taylor, Joseph P, 
“ Taylor, O 
“ Ufford, John F., 
Waters, C 
“ Wiley, | 
“ Williams, William H., 
& Wright, Daniel 8., 


Rev. 


D. D., 


9 aD, 


l, 
B., 
L 


’ 


VW 


wi 
« Staunton, 


yrus, 
SD.» 


CONSEC 


Church. 

South 
Bayou 
Peoria 


House of Prayer, 
St. John’s, 

St. Mary’s, 

St. Paul’s, 
Trinity, 


Zion, 


Dresde 
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Place 
wark, N. J 


Parkersburg 
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To Ch Place. 
St. Bartholomew’s, New York City 
St. Thomas’,(As’t,) New York City. 
Christ, ( Assist.,) Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Trinity, New Orleans, La. 
St. Thomas’, Kirkwood, Miss. 
St. Andrew’s,(As’t.) Harlem, N. Y. 
Brownville, W. N. Y 
Hartford, Conn. 
Trinity, tol, Conn, 
St. G 24 rge’s,(As't,) St Louis, Mo. 
Holy Innocents, Cornwall, N. Y. 
———. Marshall, Mich. 
Calvary, New York City. 
Zion, (late But’n'ts,) Morris, New York. 
Grace Lyons, W. N. Y. 
Christ, New Brighton, N. Y. 
Prof.Sys.Div.G.T.S. New York City. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Salem, Farquier Co., Va. 
Flatbush, L. L 
Milwaukie, Wis. 
Windsor, etce., N. C. 
Hampton, Va. 
Gract Van Vorst, Jersey City, N. J. 
Matthew's, Sunbury, Pa. 
St. John the Evan., Stockport, N. Y. 
Broadbrook, Conn. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Windsor, Conn, 
Ovyster Bay, A 
Hicksford, Va. 
Williamsport, Tenn. 
Springville, Pa. 


“rch. 


V 


St. Paul's, 
City Mission, 


Bris 


Trinity School, 
mm al 
lrinity, 

. Paul's, 
James’ 


St. Thomas’, 


St 


st 
Cy 


Grace, 


St. Gabriel's 
Christ, 
Meherrin Parish, 


’ 





Messiah Glenn’s Falls, N, Y. 
snes St. Mary’s, Ind. 

( st Troy, N. Y. 

St. Stephen’s, Ridgefield, Conn. 


Trinity, (Assist.,) Pittsburg, Penn. 
Zion, Pontiac, Mich. 
Maysville, Pa 
Sherwood, Balt. Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
Granville, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


sheave Md. 
Bethesda, 
Trinity, 

Grace, ( Assist., 
RATIONS OF CHURCHES. 

Time. 
Nov. 26, 1850. 
Ne 1, 1850. 
July 21, 1850, 
Sept. 8, 1850. 
Oct. 27, 1850. 


Sept. 16, 1850. 


Bishop. 
Di jane, 
Johns, 
Polk, 
Cc) 
Johns, 
McIlvaine, 


Vv. 


Whe 
Goula, 
Il., ase, 


Va., 
n, Ohio 
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GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The following is a brief summary of the doings of the last General Convention, 
which met in Cincinnati in October last. Among all the acts there is no one which 
seems likely to exert a more salutary and lasting influence upon the Church, than 
that relating to the extent of Dioceses. 

Resolution, admitting the Diocese of Texas into union with the Convention. 

A Committee appointed to prepare a German Prayer Book, and report to the 
next General Convention. 

Resolutions, that, the Trustees concurring, a majority of the Bishops may call 
a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Gen. Theological Seminary ; 
absent Trustees being allowed to vote by proxy in the election of a Professor ; 
the triennial meeting of the Board to be held at the same time and place as the 
General Convention. 

A Canon, allowing a suspended Bishop to resign. 

A Canon, authorizing a Bishop to administer the Holy Communion on occa- 
sions of visitation, and requiring Ministers and Vestries to make provision ac- 
cordingly. 

A Canon, making it the duty of the Clergy, to enable the Bishop to make the 
aforesaid visitation, to officiate for him by rotation in any parochial duties which 
may belong to him. 

A Canon, requiring the Bishop to keep a register of his visitations. 

A Canon, authorizing a Diocese whose Bishop is unable, by reason of indefinite 
suspension, to perform his duties, to elect a provisi nal Bishop. 

A Canon, making it the duty of the presiding Bishop to calla meeting of the 
House of Bishops within a period of not less than three nor more than six months 
from the time of his being canonically requested to do so ; provided the applica- 
tion be not made within a year of the General Convention. 

A Comittee of five, appointed to contract with the N. Y. Bible and Prayer 
Book Society for printing a standard edition of the Bible. 

A Canon, allowing a Missionary Bishop to become the Bishop of a Diocese at 
home, on certain conditions ; also providing for the trial of Missionary Bishops on 
presentation by two-thirds of the Missionaries under their charge; also regulating 
the studies of candidates at Missionary stations, and prescribing the conditions of 
their Ordination. 

A Canon, concerning the removal of Clergymen from one Diocese to another ; 
and concerning the trial of those charged with offences committed in another Di- 
ocese. 

A resolution to publish the Prayer Book in the Welsh language. 

An amendment of Art. V of the Constitution, touching the extent of Dioceses, 

A Canon, in reference to Clergymen renouncing the Ministry ; authorizing the 
Bishop to delay action for three or six months, at his discretion, and to institute 
a trial of them on charges affecting moral character. 

Rev. John Payne, nominated by the House of Bishops, and approved by the 
House of Delegates, as Missionary Bishop of Western Africa. 

A resolution, to hold the next meeting of the General Convention in New 
York. 

DISPLACEMENT. 

Rev. J. J. Kerr of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, having declared his renuncia- 
tion of the Ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has been displaced there- 
from by the Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

MISSIONARY. 

Bishop DeLancey makes the following statement in a recent Pastoral Letter. 

It was ascertained at the late General Convention that there are now, in the United 
States, two hundred and sixty-four Diocesan Missionaries, in addition to the ninety 
Missionaries under the Domestic Committee of the General Board. That ali the 
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larger Dioceses employ Diocesan Missionaries as the chief agency for the increase 
of the Church within their respective limits,—That about one sixth of the whole 
number of our Clergy in the United States, are Diocesan Missionaries,—That the 

resent presiding Bishop and three other of our Bishops, were once Diocesan 
Missionaries in New York,—That since the year 1796, when this system was first 
commenced by our Church, there have been about three hundred Missionaries em- 
ployed in the State of New York,—and, that the number of Missionaries in this 
Diocese, which is forty-five, equals about one half the whole number of Mission- 
aries of the Domestic Committee of the General Board. 

VIRGINIA. 

An effort is being made to establish a Literary Institution in the north west 
part of Virginia, to be called “ The Meade Collegiate Institute.” It will be loca- 
ted at Parkersburg, Wood Co., on the Ohio river. A glance at the map, will show 
that no institution in the country has a better location ; and it will be the fault of 
its friends if it do not attempt and accomplish great things. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The following account of the recent formation of this Society, needs no explana 
tions. The objects at which the Society aims, are of the greatest importance, pres 
ent and prospective, We trust that the gentlemen who have taken the matter 
in hand, will bring to bear upon it that steadiness of aim, and that practical en 
ergy which are requisite to success. 

A meeting having been called to consider the propriety of forming a Historical 
Society in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the tollowing gentlemen convened at 
the room of the Athenzeum Society, in Seabury Hall, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, at 8 o'clock on the evening of the 12th of June, A. D. 1850 :- 

The Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell. D. D., LL. D.; the Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, D. D., 
LL. D.; the Rt. Rev. W. H. DeLancey, D. D.; the Rt. Rev. W. R. Whittingham, 
D.D.; the Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D.; the Rt. Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, 
D. D.; the Rt. Rev. Carlton Chase, D. D.; the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D.; 
the Rt. Rev. George Upfold, D. D.; the Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe ; the Rev. C. P. 
Clarke : the Rev. Theodore Edson, D. D.; the Rev. B. Franklin; the Rev. F, L. 
Hawks, D. D., LL. D.; the Rev. J. A. Hicks, D. D.: the Rev. Prof. A. Jackson: 
the Rev. W. C. Mead, D. D.; the Rev. A. Nichols; the Rev. J. J. Robertson, 
D. D.: the Rev. H. B. Sherman; the Rev. W. B. Stevens, D. D. ; the Rev. Peter Van 
Pelt: the Rev. H. J. Whitehouse, D. D.; the Rev. J. Williams, D. D.: Messrs. 
Edward A. Newton; W. T. Webb; Prof. Duncan L. Stewart. 

The Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D., LL. D. was called to the chair. 

The Rev. B. Franklin was appointed Secretary. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell stated the general object of the meeting, and 
requested the Rev. Dr. Hawks to do so more fully 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks, after some preliminary remarks, offered a draft of a Pre- 
amble and Constitution, which, after some amendments, was adopted, as follows : 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas it is very desirable to collect and preserve such materials, as may 
serve to illustrate the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church :—And, where- 
as, this can be done effectually by combined activn only, it is deemed expedient 
to form an Association of Churchmen for that purpose, under the following 

CONSTITUTION, 

ArticLte L—This Association shall be known as “The Protestant Episcopal 
Histor ical Society. 

ART. IL—tThe objects of the Society shall be, 

1. The collection and preservation of all memorials, whether printed, manu 
script, or traditional, which throw light upon the work, and words, and progress 
of the American Branch of the Church, in any period of her history. 

2. And of all materials relating to the social and religious history of the times 
during which this Church has existed. 
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Arr. III.—Any member of the Protestant Episcopal Church may become a 
member of this Society, by paying annually into its treasury, a sum not less than 
two dollars, and shall thereby be entitled to a copy of all publications put forth 
by the Society during his time of membership. 

Art. IV.—The officers of this Society shall be elected triennially, at the time 
and place of holding the meetings of the General Convention; and shall be a 
President, who shall always be a Bishop, a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treas- 
urer, and an Executive Committee. 

Art. V.—The Executive Committee shall be composed of the officers above spe- 
cifically designated, and of seven Clergymen and six laymen, The place of meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee shall be New York. 

Art. VI—To the Executive Committee shall be confided the work of carry- 
ing out and accomplishing the plans and purposes of the Society ; and of making 
publications from time to time, as it may see fit, and the means of the Society 
allow. 

Art. VIL—The members of the Society residing in any one of the Dioceses of 
the Church, may form a branch Committee, to be known by the name of the 
Diocese in which it exists. The mode of organization, and the laws of each 
Branch, are left entirely to the members of the Society in that Dioc ese, provided 
they do not conflict with this Constitution. And such Branches are expected to 
aid the general institution, by collecting traditionary infurmation, details of the 
history of Parishes, documents, é&c., and forwarding them to the central depository. 

Arr. VIII.—The Executive Committee may, under proper regulations, appoint 
honorary and corresponding members of the Society. 

It shall hold a public meeting triennially, at the time and place of the meeting 
of the General Convention, at which time it shall make to the Society a full re- 
port of its doings for the three years last past, and shall cause a historical paper 
to be read, or address delivered. 

It shall make such By-Laws for its own government, and devise such measures, 
as, in the judgment of its members, will best conduce to the accomplishment of 
the objects of the Society; and it shall have power to fill vacancies in its own 
body. 

Art. IX.—At any triennial meeting of the Society, this Constitution may be 
altered by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams then moved that a Committee on nomination of officers 
be appointed, which was carried. The Chair appointed the following gentlemen 
as that Committee: 

The Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, D. D., LL. D., and the Rev. Drs. Hawks and Wil- 
liams. 

The Committee, after retiring, returned, and reported that they had agreed 
upon the following gentlemen as suitable officers of the Society : 

Presipent.—The Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D., LL. D. 

Vice—Presipent.—The Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL 

Secretrary.—The Rev. B. Franklin, Trenton, N. J. 

TreasurEr.—Frederick 8. Winston, Esq., N. Y. 

Executive Commirrer.—The Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., Pa.; the Rev. 
Philip Slaughter, Va.; the Rev. A. B. Paterson, N. J.; the Rev. J. H. Hobart, 
N. Y.; the Rev. Wm. I. Kip, D. D., N. Y.; the Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D., Conn. ; 
Rev. T. C. Pitkin, Conn. ; Henry Reed, Esq., Pa.; Wilkins Updike, Esq., R. L; 
Hon. Theron Metcalf, Mass, ; John H. Alexander, Esq.. Md. ; Samuel H. Hunting- 
ton, Esq., Conn. ; Robert Bolton, Jr., N. Y 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

(Signed) 


D. 


C. Brownetz, President. 
B. Frankuin, Secretary. 
Persons wishing to become members of this Society, are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Treasurer as early as possible. 

Those who will assist in making historical collections, 
mation, will please address the Secretary. 


&c., or wish further infor- 
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A meeting of the American Orrentat Society was held at New Haven, Ct., on 
the 16th and 17th of October, at which about twenty members of the Association 
were present. Various communications were made by missionaries present ; as, on 
the Philosophy of the Sievas, by the Rev. H. R. Hoisington of the Ceylon Mission ; 
on the Battecotia Seminary, by Rev. Dr. Daniel Poor, also of the Ceylon Mission ; 
on the Bakeele Language, by Rev. William Walker, of the Gaboon Mission ; on 
the Language of the Dyaks, by Rev. W. H. Steele, a missionary to that people. 
Also an account of recent investigations concerning the Oscan dialect, by Prof. C. 
Beck, of Cambridge. Several important communications were received from 
absent members and contributors to the Society, and other interesting topics 
were brought up, and plans discussed for increasing the efficiency of the Society, 


OBITU ARY. 

Died on board the U. S. Frigate Cumberland, on a passage to Alexandria, Rey. 
Appison Sarg, a Chaplain of the U.S. Navy. 

In Baltimore, on Sunday, Noy. 17, 1850, Rev. James Exttispon Van BokkKE.en, 
aged 25 years and 5 months. He was a graduate of the General Theological 
Seminary, and during his short ministrv he had the charge of Grace Church, Elk 
tidge Landing, Md., and St. Paul’s Church, St. Louis, Mo. At the time of his 
death, he was the assistant minister of St. Timothy’s Church, Maryland. 

Died at Jonesville, Mich., August 30, 1850, Rev. Rosertr 8S. Exper, of that 
place. He was originally a Presbyterian, received his education at Kenyon Col- 
lege, was a devoted servant of the Church, and his end was peaceful. 

Died at Sacramento City, California, April 15th, Rev. Ricaarp F. Burnaam, of 
the Diocese of New Jersey. 

Died at Boston, Dec. 2d, 1850, Rev. Isaac Borie, D. D., in the 68th year of 
his age. Dr. Boyle was admitted to Priest’s Orders in 1822, and soon after be 
came Rector of St. Paul's Church, Dedham, which deafness compelled him to re- 
sign, in the course of a few years. Since that time he has been resident in Bos- 
ton, doing such duties as his infirmity would permit. 

Died at Philadelphia, Dec. 3d, Rev. Georce Boyp, D. D., in the 63d year of his 
age. Dr. Boyd was ordained Priest in 1816, and soon after became Rector of 
St. John’s Church, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, where he remained until his 
death. 
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Orprnations.—The following account of the stated Fall Ordinations in the 
English Church, is made up from recent files. Archbishop of York, 13 Priests, 
9 Deacons ; Bishop of Exeter, 4 Priests, 11 Deacons; Bishop of Oxford, 2 Priests, 
14 Deacons; Bishop of Worcester, 22 Priests, 26 Deacons ; Bishop of Bangor, 1 
Deacon ; Bishop of Manchester, 1 Priest ; 3ishop of Lincoln, 5 Priests, 9 Dea- 
cons; Bishop of Ely, 5 Priests, 8 Deacons; Bishop of Lichfield, 14 Priests, 12 
Deacons ; Bishop of Ripon, 16 Priests, 6 Deacons; Bish yp of Durham, 6 Priests, 
8 Deacons; Bishop of Carlisle, 1 Priest, 1 Deacon; Bishop of St. Davids, 17 
Priests, 4 Deacons; Bishop of Chester, 9 Priests, 15 Deacons. Total, 115 Priests, 
124 Deacons. 

Romanism 1n Enctanp.—The Romish Church has lately taken a new and bold 
position in respect to its movements in England. Instead of appointing Bishops 
for that country, as before, in partibus infidelium, the Pope, in a Bull dated Sept. 
29, has coolly mapped off the country into dioceses, as if it were one of the mogt 

the See after some principal town. The list of 
dioceses and Bish yps is, in part, as follows. The hierarchy is restored to Eng- 
land, and twelve Bishops created. Cardinal Wiseman, Ar hbishop of Westmin- 
ster, with the administration of Southwark: Dr. Waring, Bishop of Clifton, with 
the administration of Northampton; Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham, with 
the administration of Nottingham; Dr. T. J. Brown, Bishop of Shrewsbury, with 


loy al of his dominions, naming 





} 


* A large amount of Foreign Intelli 


cence is omitted for want of room 
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the administration of St. David's; Dr. George Brown, Bishop of Liverpool, with 
the administration of Salford; Dr. Braggs, Bishop of Beverly ; Dr. Hogarth, 
Bishop of Hexham; Dr. Hendred, Bishop of Plymouth, &c. 

The forced antagonism into which this movement has driven all parties in the 
English Church and Nation, is doing its work. No such excitement kas been wit- 
nessed since the Reformation. Public meetings have been held in every large 
town in England. The. clergy and people are memorializing their Bishops; re 
monstrances are sent up to the Queen; the pulpits and the press of the country 
are pouring out torrents of indignation at this foreign outrage. Lord John Russell, 
too, who, as the new Romish Bishop of Northampton expressly aftirms, encouraged 
these appointments, is out with a letter to the Bishop of Durham, in which he 
says, “ There is an assumption of power in all the documents which have come 
from Rome, a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim to 
sole and undivided sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy, with 
the rights of our Bishops and clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the 
s instance, made a bad move 





nation,” &c. We are sure that the Pope has, in t 
for himself. He mistakes entirely the feeling of the English heart. He has been 
deceived by the apostacy of such men as Newman and Spenser. The great mass 
of the English clergy and people were never more thoroughly protestant than 
they are at this day. And yet the Pope has taken a step which denies the very 
existence of the English Church, her Orders, and her Sacraments, and in so doing, 
has arrayed against himself an opposition as inevitable as it will be overwhelming. 
Meanwhile, as American Churchmen, we have a right now to look on, and see 
whether the uaion of Church and State meets the necessities of the case. Our 
English brethren are not unapt to remind us of the blessings of the Establish- 
ment. Let us see how much it is worth. There is, in these new papal appoint- 
ments, a principle of jurisdiction, spiritu il and temporal, which cannot be blinked; 
and the Establishment has the alternative of driving these foreign officials from 
the shores of England, or of proving itself a mere thing of parchment. 
Under the pressure of the excitement, the English Romanists, as Wiseman and 
h great humility, 
v better. The 
stent with the Eng- 
> right to rob the 





Newman, are now assuming a a suppliant tone, and apparently wit 
are ples ading for the rig hts of En glisl i ibjects ! These men, kno. 
Wesleyans and Independents ask no rights which are ine 
lish Constitution. Not so with these Papiste, They ask 1 
Church of England of her birthright ; the right to put the sacrilegious heel of an 
assassin upon her Orders and her Sacraments, and blot them out of existence. 
tome, upon her own principles, asks nothing less than this, and she knows it. 
What are the rights of conscience at Rome 

We have alluded above to Lord John Russell's letter. It is due 
that for years, he, as Sir Robert Peel before him, has been truckiing to the Ro- 
manists, and, by a suicidal liberalism, has courted the very aggressions at which 
he now affects surprise. inglish Ministry has permitted Romish Bishops in 
Ireland to assume the style and title of Lrish Sees; it has given to Rowish digni- 
taries precedence over English Bishops in her Majesty’s colonies; it has liberally 
endowed a Romish Institution ; and has renewed diplomatic intercourse with the 
Pope as Sovereign of the Roman States. And now, having privately invite ad 
these new appointments, (as he does not deny,) yet finding the excitement too hot 
for him, Lord John suddenly discovers that this stretch of P: apal power is “ incon- 
sistent with the rights of our Bishops and clergy, and with the independence of 
the British nation!’ Indeed! 

Since writing the above, we are furnished, in our English Exchanges, with the 
replies of the Archbishops and Bishops of the English Church to the memorials 
of their clergy ; and a protest to the Queen, signed by all the Archbishops and 
Bishops of England, except the Bishops of Exeter and St. Davids. Without an 
exception, they all speak with one voice in bearing witness to the integrity of that 
Church, and in tones of indignation at the aggressive act of Rome. The Bishop 
of Gxford never uttered a truer sentiment, than when he said, (at a public meet 
ing,) “* Who needs to be told, that Romanism is a system which so saps honesty in 
men's minds, that there is nothing dishonest which is not thought holy.” The 
next Parliament will doubtless take the matter in hand. 








to him to say, 




















